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Tories  reward  party  ‘spin  doctors 

Peerage  for 
man  behind 
demon  poster 

By  Jill  Sherman,  chief  political  correspondent 
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•OHM  THE  QUEEN 


MAURICE  SAATCHI.  the  ad¬ 
vertising  gum  behind  the 
controversial  ''demon**  poster 
of  Tony  Blair,  becomes  one  of 
14  new  life  peers  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  today.  The  honour  is 
a  reward  for  over  17  years’ 
service  to  the  Conservative 
Party, 

Mr  Saatchi.  50,  who  has 
been  pivotal  in  four  successive 
Tory  genera]  election  victories, 
is  joined  by  Peter  Gummer. 
the  chairman  of  Shandwick 
pic.,  and  chairman  designate 
of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
who  has  also  been  a  key  public 
relations  adviser  to  the  Tories 
•  for  several  years. 

John  Taylor,  the  Tory  candi¬ 
date  who  became  involved  in  a 
damaging  race  row  at  the  last 
general  election,  is  also  among 
the  six  Tory  “working  peers" 
announced  by  Downing  Street 
today.  Mr  Taylor,  a  barrister, 
becomes  the  Tories’  first  peer 
of  Abo-Caribbean  descent. 

He  lost  the  Cheltenham 
seat,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Tories  for  more  than  20 
years,  to  the  Liberal  Demo¬ 
crats  after  his  local  party  was 
split  over  whether  to  back 
ham.  Since  then  it  had  been 
widely  assumed  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  win  another  Toiy 
seat 

Yesterday  Mr  Taylor  said: 
“1  know  it’s  a  cliche,  but  this  is 
something  which  has  made 
my  dreams  come  true.  This  is 
the  rainbow  after  the  rain. 
This  has  more  than  made  up 
for  1992.“ 

Last  night,  Labour  seized  on 
the  awards  to  the  top  Tory 
“spin  doctors”,  claiming  that 
the  peerage  system  had  sunk 
to  new  depths.  "No  coronets 


Saatchi:  pivotal  in  four 

Tory  election  victories 

and  ermine  will  cover  up 
Maurice  Saatchi  and  Peter 
Glimmer's  role  in  dragging 
British  politics  lower  than  the 
gutter,"  said  Frank  Dobson, 
the  Shadow  Environment  Sec¬ 
retary.  “When  they’re  deciding 
which  title  to  take,  one  of  them 
will  be  ‘Lord  of  the  Lies’" 

Mr  Saatchi  and  Mr  Gum¬ 
mer.  with  Sir  Tim  Bell,  a  long¬ 
standing  adviser  to  Lady 
Thatcher  and  John  Major, 
urged  the  Prime  Minister  to 
change  tack  in  the  campaign 
against  Labour  at  a  meeting 
with  Cabinet  ministers  last 
month. 

The  triumvirate,  who  have 
been  dubbed  Fbilh,  Hope  and 
Charity  by  officials  at  Conser¬ 
vative  Central  Office,  devised 
the  controversial  "New  Lab¬ 
our.  New  Danger"  campaign, 
focusing  on  T any  Blair,  the 
Labour  leader. 

This  culminated  in  the  post¬ 
er  portraying  Mr  Blair  with 
evil  red  eyes,  which  provoked 
a  storm  of  protest.  It  was 
denounced  by  some  Tory  MPs 


and  is  now  being  investigated 
by  the  Advertising  Standards 
Authority. 

Even  the  actor  whose  eyes 
were  used  in  the  poster  has 
denied  that  he  knew  the 
purpose  of  the  advertisement. 
He  says  he  will  back  Mr  Blair 
in  the  election. 

The  14  awards  yesterday 
include  six  Tory  life  peers,  six 
Labour  peers  and  two  Liberal 
Democrats.  Mr  Major  has 
responsibility  for  deciding 
how  many  working  peers  to 
appoint  overall  and  how  many 
for  each  party,  but  the  two 
leaders  of  the  main  opposition 
parties  were  invited  to  submit 
their  own  lists. 

Labour  peerages  have  been 
awarded  to  Sir  Richard  Rog¬ 
ers.  the  award-winning  archi¬ 
tect  whose  work  includes  the 
Pompidou  Centre  in  Puis  and 
the  Lloyd’s  building  in  the 
City. 

Mr  Blair  has  rewarded 
innovators  and  high  flyers 
rather  than  the  traditional 
patronage  given  to  trade 
unionists  or  former  MPs. 

His  appointments  include 
Swraj  Paul,  the  Indian-bom 
chairman  of  the  Caparo 
Group,  the  largest  family- 
owned  company  in  Britain.  Dr 
Paul  made  headlines  for  do¬ 
nating  £1  million  to  London 
Zoo  to  build  the  Ambika  Paul 
Children’s  Zoo  in  memory  of 
this  daughter,  who  died  of 
Leukaemia. 

Elizabeth  Symonds,  who 
announced  her  resignation  as 
the  general  sccreta  ry  of  the  top 
riviJ  servants’  union  on  the  eve 
of  being  awarded  a  life  peer¬ 
age,  is  now  tipped  for  a 

Continued  on  page  2.  col  7 


The  interior  of  the  royal  mausoleum.  The  inset  statue  on  the  left  is  of  Isaiah  by  Hermann  Hultzsch;  that  on  the 
right  of  Daniel  by  Gustav  Kuntz.  Above  these  are  paintings  of  the  evangelists  by  Nicola  Consoni 

Rare  glimpse  of  Victoria’s  tomb 


By  Alan  Hamilton 

BANK  holiday  sightseers  with  a  taste  for 
the  sepulchral  will  have  an  opportunity 
this  weekend  to  see  inside  the  grandest  of 
all  English  royal  tombs,  which  The  Times 
was  granted  rare  permission  to  photo¬ 
graph  yesterday. 

Queen  Victoria  had  always  wanted  a 
mausoleum  for  herself  and  her  beloved 
Prince  A]  be  a  having  seen  those  of  her 
continental  relatives.  Within  days  of 
Albert1*  death  in  December  1S6I  she  had 
found  the  ideai  site,  a  sequestered  comer 
of  the  gardens  of  Frogmore  House  in 
Windsor  Home  Park,  which  was  complet¬ 
ed  in  1868. 

Traditionally,  the  mausoleum  has  been 
open  for  one  day  each  year  on  the 


Wednesday  nearest  Victoria’s  birthday. 
May  24.  Now  that  the  Queen  has  directed 
that  the  public  should  have  wider  access 
to  the  entire  royal  collection,  many  more 
people  will  have  a  chance  to  see  ffte 
overpowering  grandeur  in  which  her 
great-great  grandmother  lies. 

Victoria  summoned  the  architects  who 
had  created  a  mausoleum  for  her  unde 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  They  produced  a 
cruciform  in  the  style  of  a  13th  century 
Italian  church,  and  on  the  Queen's  orders 
filled  the  interior  with  decoration  and 
sculpture  in  the  style  of  Raphael,  regard¬ 
ed  by  Prince  Albert  as  the  greatest  painter 
who  ever  lived. 

On  a  massive  granite  sarcophagus,  the 
recumbent  marble  effigies  of  this  deeply 
devoted  couple  lie  side  by  side,  Victoria 


looking  far  more  youthful  than  her  S2 
years  at  death.  Their  heads  lie  together, 
but  the  bump  in  the  shroud  concealing  the 
queen’s  feet  gives  away  the  fad  that  she 
was  barely  five  feet  tall. 

Above  the  main  tomb,  the  central  dome 
rises  70  feet  and  just  behind  the  mausole¬ 
um  is  a  private  royal  burial  ground  from 
which  visitors  are  discouraged.  The 
infinitely  simpler  tombs  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor  are  not  the  ones  they 
want  you  to  see. 

Royal  Mausoleum,  Frogmore  House  (on 
B302I  between  Old  Windsor  and 
Datchet).  Open  Sat.  Sun .  Mon,  this 
weekend  only.  IJ-4.  Adults  £4JO  and 
concessions. 

Leading  article,  page  15 


DNA  tests 
dear  boys 
in  case  of 
murdered 
schoolgirl 

From  Ben  Macintyre 

IN  PARIS 

DNA  tests  have  ruled  out  five 
British  boys  in  the  continuing 
investigation  into  the  rape  and 
murder  of  schoolgirl  Caroline 
Dickinson.  French  police  said 
yesterday. 

On  Monday  the  boys,  who 
are  aged  between  12  and  17 
and  were  on  the  school  trip  to 
France  with  the  murdered 
girl,  gave  blood  and  saliva 
samples  to  French  detectives 
in  Launceston.  Cornwall,  with 
their  parents’  permission. 

Mrs  Katherine  Pamall.  the 
solicitor  representing  the  five 
boys,  said:  “If  the  boys  were 
ever  suspects  then  the  scientif¬ 
ic  evidence  now  confirms  their 
innocence  and  eliminates 
them." 

After  the  test  were  taken 
they  were  immediately  flown 
to  a  laboratory  in  France  to  be 
matched  with  samples  taken 
from  the  body  of  the  the  13- 
year-old.  who  was  raped  and 
suffocated  last  month  in  a 
Brittany  youth  hostel  while 
her  room-mates  slept  just  a 
few  feet  away. 

Mrs  Pamall  said:  “This  has 
been  a  traumatic  time  for 
these  young  people  and  we 
hope  any  interest  in  their 
activities  will  now  cease. 

“No  one  wants  to  detract 
from  the  suffering  of  the 
victims  family  and  we  all 
hope  the  perpetrator  of  this 
terrible  crime  will  be  appre¬ 
hended  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
have  spoken  to  the  parents 
today  and  one  cannot  stress 
too  highly  how  traumatic  it 
has  been  for  these  boys." 

Caroline*  body  was  found 
on  July  18  in  the  hostel  at 
Pfeine-Foug6res  near  St  Malo. 
Two  days  later  French  police 
arrested  Patrice  Pad£,  a  39- 
year-old  homeless  man.  who 
was  charged  with  the  crimes 
after  allegedly  confessing.  On 
August  6.  French  investigators 
admitted  that  DNA  tests 
showed  M  PSd6  was  innocent 
and  he  was  released. 


Pakistan  fans 
invade  Lord’s 

Supporters  of  Pakistan  invad¬ 
ed  the  pitch  at  Lord's  during 
the  under- 15  cricket  match 
aginst  India  yesterday. 

At  least  two  people  were 
hurt  in  the  disturbance,  dur¬ 
ing  which  stumps  were  up¬ 
rooted  and  cans  thrown  and 
which  was  quelled  by  police. 
India  beat  Pakistan  by  four 
wickets _ Page  37 

Minister  pledges 
to  clear  the  air 

Britain’s  air  will  be  fit  to 
breathe  by  2005,  according  to 
John  Gummer,  the  Environ¬ 
ment  Secretary,  who  unveils 
Europe's  first  national  air 
quality  strategy  today. 

Targets  have  been  set  to 
reduce  eight  hazardous  pol¬ 
lutants  produced  by  cars  and 
lorries  but  also  by  industry 
and  agriculture - Page  4 
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Lebed  accuses  rivals  of 
forging  Yeltsin  orders 


From  Richard  Beeston  in  Moscow 


RIISSIA’S  leadership  was 
plunged  into  chaos  last  night, 
after  General  Aleksandr 
Lebed,  the  country's  security 
chief,  charged  Kremlin  hard¬ 
liners  with  forging  President 
Yeltsin’s  signature  on  a  decree 
ordering  the  recapture  of 
Grozny. 

In  an  astonishing  declara¬ 
tion.  the  tough  former  para¬ 
trooper.  who  also  serves  as  the 
Kremlin’s  troubleshooter  on 
Chechenia,  in  effect  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  ailing  Rus¬ 
sian  leader  is  still  running  the 
country. 

The  order,  divulged  on  Sun¬ 
day,  is  that  Grozny  be  re¬ 
turned  to  government  control, 
as  before  the  rebel  offens/veon 
August  6.  It  was  interpreted  by 
military  commanders  in 
Chechenia  as  approval  for  an 
all-out  military  offensive  start¬ 
ing  tomorrow  to  retake  the 


capital.  That  would  almost 
certainly  cost  thousands  of 
civilian  lives  and  destroy  Gen¬ 
eral  Lebed’s  ceasefire,  peace 
initiative  and  credibility. 

"The  contents  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  give  solid  grounds  to 
doubt  that  the  President  of 
Russia  took  a  direct  pari  in 
finalising  the  text  of  the 
order."  said  a  statement  by 
General  Lebed's  Security 
Council.  It  added  that  the 
order  was  full  of  contradic¬ 
tions  and  was  not  signed  by 
the  Russian  leader.  Instead  it 
used  a  “facsimile”  of  his 
signature. 

General  Lebed’s  accusation 
took  on  added  meaning  after  a 
flurry  of  reports  suggesting 
that  Mr  Yeltsin  had  suffered  a 
relapse  of  his  heart  condition 
and  that  he  may  be  consider¬ 
ing  surgery.  The  Kremlin, 
attempting  to  dampen  specu¬ 


lation.  announced  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Yeltsin  had  taken  a  two- 
day  trip  to  the  Valdai,  the  lake 
district  200  miles  north  of 
Moscow.  However,  they  only 
succeeded  in  adding  to  the 
confusion  as  local  officials 
denied  knowledge  of  the  visit. 

At  stake  are  the  lives  of  up  to 
200.000  civilians  trapped  in 
Grozny.  They  have  been  given 
until  tomorrow  to  flee  or  risk  a 
repeat  of  the  1995  Russian 
assault  on  the  capital  which 
left  30,000  dead. 

General  Konstantin  Puli- 
kovsky,  acting  commander  of 
Russian  forces  in  Chechenia, 
warned  inhabitants  that  they 
faced  an  artillery,  rocket  and 
air  barrage  unless  they  evacu¬ 
ated  the  dty.  "Grozny  will 
without  fail  be  cleared  of  rebel 
fighters."  he  said. 

Thousands  flee,  page  9 


Couples 
may  soon 
‘I  do  it’  at 
a  B&Q 

By  Robin  Young 


ACCORDING  to  the  jingle. 
"You  can  do  ir  if  you  B&Q  it.” 
Now.  if  Britain's  largest  DIY 
retailer  gets  its  way,  that  will 
extend  to  marriage.  B&Q  has 
applied  for  its  new  S300sq.ft 
superstore  in  Cambridge  to  be 
registered  as  a  venue  for  civil 
marriages. 

Emma  Carrigan.  the  store 
manager,  said:  "It  is  being 
done  very  tastefully.  We  are 
the  first  of  B&Q's  280  stores  to 
apply  to  offer  weddings." 

An  upstairs  office  has  been 
decorated  to  a  design  by  Kelly 
Oddi,  the  store’s  in-house 
designer,  and  staff  are  waiting 
to  hear  if  the  licence  is  granted 
before  adding  the  finishing 
touches,  including  voile  and 
co-ordinated  curtains  to  dif¬ 
fuse  the  light  and  create  a 


w- 


romantic  atmosphere.  One 
member  of  the  staff  is  already 
considering  being  married  in 
the  store. 

Weddings  at  B&Q  would 
cost  more  than  those  at  the 
Shire  Hall  in  Cambridge. 
Adrian  Wright,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  Registrar,  said  yester¬ 
day  that  the  national  charge  at 
register  offices  was  £46.50. 
Weddings  not  performed  in 
the  register  office  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  would  be  charged 
at  U 2 1.50  on  weekdays  and 
more  at  weekends. 

"B&Q’s  is  a  nice  little  room 
capable  of  holding  about  20 
people,  including  ourselves," 
he  added,  “and  the  staff  are 
trying  to  create  a  really  friend¬ 
ly  atmosphere." 


Decibel  problem  for  actors  at  the  new  Globe 


BY  DALVA  ALBERGE 
ARTS  CORRESPONDENT 

THE  actors  performing  in  tonight’s 
inaugural  production  at  the  recon¬ 
structed  Globe  Theatre  have  been 
coached  in  the  art  of  “projecting"  their 
voices,  and  even  shouting,  to  make 
themselves  heard.  For  the  reconstruct¬ 
ed  Elizabethan  theatre  —  with  its  open 
roof — is  directly  under  the  flight  path 
for  Heathrow. 

Even  Shakespeare’s  fertile  imagi¬ 


nation  drew  the  line  at  aircraft, 
pneumatic  drills,  car  horns  and  polio: 
sirens.  Not  that  Shakespeare’s  cast 
had  it  all  their  own  way:  I6th  century 
audiences  were  notorious  for  talking, 
drinking  and  even  throwing  fruit  at 
performers  they  disapproved  of. 

Yesterday,  Mark  Rylance  the  actor 
and  artistic-director,  was  himself 
struggling  to  project  his  voice  as  he 
introduced  his  cast  to  the  world’s 
press.  Straining  to  be  heard,  he  was 
shouting  rather  than  throwing  his 


voice.  Gone  were  alt  traces  of  any 
RADA-trained  “act-or's  voice". 

But  he  later  dismissed  suggestions 
that  the  cast  were  having  problems 
with  the  acoustics.  “It’s  demanding 
rather  than  difficult,"  he  insisted.  “If  I 
say  a  line  such  as,  T  love  you’,  I  have  to 
make  a  choice  and  play  it  boldly  and 
dearly." 

A  spokesman  said  that  vacuum 
cleaners  and  other  machinery,  which 
were  blamed  for  yesterday's  noise 
pollution,  will  be  switched  off  long 


before  the  curtain  rises  for  previews  of  ■ 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  The 
opening  night  of  one  of  the  -Bard's  -j 
lesser-known  plays  is  on  Saturday* 
although  the  theatre's  official  gala 
opening  is  10  months  away. 

The  original  Globe  Theatre  in 
London  was  built  m  1598.  and  burnt 
down  in  1613,  An  army  of  sprinklers  is 
in  position  to  ensure  that  history  does 
not  repeal  itself. 

Picture,  page  22 
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After  years  of  working  hard  for  your  money 
Abbey  National’s  Retirement  Savings  Bond  can 
make  your  money  work  hard  for  you  offering  a 
guaranteed  interest  rate  of  7.25%  gross  p.a. 
throughout  the  5  year  term.  You  can  also  choose 
to  receive  your  interest  monthly  or  annually 
whichever  suits  your  needs. 
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But,  this  is  a  limited  offer 
so  don't  delay.  Cali  us  free 
for  further  information  on 
0800  100  801  quoting 
reference  A411B,  or  call 
into  your  nearest  branch. 
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Opening  times  Mod  da;  to  Friday  9.00am  to  5.00pm  or  Saturday  9.00am  to  1 ,00pm.  For 
your  security  and  to  tola  as  ta  Improving  our  service  to  yon  we  may  record  or  uxmiu»r 
all  talk  in  Abbey  National  Direct.  Thu  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  To  be  ebrtblr 
to  open  the  Bond  you  masi  be  ai  lean  60  yean  old.  Minimum  investment  i2„500 
Maximum  investment  1.75,000.  No  additional  deposits  will  be  accepted  after  the  Bond  j, 
opened.  No  withdrawals  or  doeur*  may  be  made  from  the  Bond  before  1 ,9.97.  The  Bond 
will  mature  on  I.9.’OOI.  You  may  b*-’  able  to  register  with  us  to  receive  Interest  cto**- 
otherwise  It  will  be  paid  net  or  income  tax  at  the  prescribed  rate.  See  leaflet  Tor  fuU 
conditions.  AM*?}  Natrona!  and  die  Umbrella  CoirpJe  symbol  are  tradenurLi  0r  *Li 
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Black  barrister  rejected  in  Cheltenham  is  elevated  to  Lmls  Torif  womens  r^ts  ca^a-^rl--r- 

r  |  -g-M  -f*ri  /ta  Bv  ARTHUR  LBVTHLEY, 

1  Ory  111  i<tcc  row  jrassRfts  srasssB « 


By  James  Landale,  political  reporter 


JOHN  TAYLOR,  whose  at¬ 
tempt  to  become  the  first 
Conservative  MP  Afro-Carib- 
bean  descent  sparked  an  ugly 
race  dispute  within  his  local 
party  in  Cheltenham,  said 
yesterday  that  his  elevation  to 
the  Lords  was  “the  rainbow 
after  the  rain". 

The  barrister  and  broad¬ 
caster  said:  “This  has  made  up 
for  1991  I  know  it's  a  cliche 
but  this  is  something  which 
lias  made  my  dreams  come 
true. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  goodwill.  I 
feel  very  encouraged  and  quite 
taken  by  all  this.  It  will  be  a 
great  challenge." 

His  father,  a  professional 
cricketer  who  played  for  War¬ 
wickshire  in  the  1950s.  had 
always  told  him  that  his 
ultimate  ambition  should  be  to 
play  at  Lord’s,  he  said.  “Well.  I 
am  going  there,  but  not  to  play 
cricket." 

Mr  Taylor.  42,  from 
Birmingham,  has  remained 
an  active  member  of  the 
Conservative  Party  since  the 
last  election,  but  he  has  not 
applied  to  become  a  candidate 
again.  The  Cheltenham  seat 
had  been  Tory-held  for  20 
years.  Although  he  won  more 
than  28,000  votes,  the  Liberal 
Democrats  won  with  a  slim 
majority  of  1.668. 

local  Tories  were  deeply 
split  over  whether  Mr  Taylor 
was  the  right  candidate  for 
them  and  the  constituency.  He 
and  his  family  endured  the 
indignity  of  criticism  from 
within  his  own  party  associ¬ 
ation.  As  abusive  leaflets  and 


cartoons  were  spread  around 
Cheltenham,  Mr  Taylor  said 
at  the  rime  that  he  felt  like 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den. 

Since  the  defeat,  Mr  Taylor 
said  that  he  and  his  wife, 
Kathie.  had  received  20,000 
letters  encouraging  them  to 
ignore  what  happened.  He 
lias  pursued  a  career  as  a 
writer  and  broadcaster  and  is 
currently  presenting  a  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  programme. 
The  Street,  on  BBG2.  They 
have  two  children.  Laura, 
aged  eight,  and  Alexandra, 
who  is  one. 

Mr  Taylor  said  he  would  be 
an  active  working  peer,  pay¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  his 
chief  interests  of  legal  affairs 
and  broadcasting  issues.  He 
has  not  yet  talked  to  the  Lords 
authorities  about  what  name 
he  might  take,  but  he  doubted 
that  he  would  become  Lord 
Taylor  of  Cheltenham. 

Although  he  will  be  the  only 
peer  of  Afro-Caribbean  de¬ 
scent.  there  are  several  of 
Indian  origin,  such  as  the 
Labour  economist  Lord  Desai 
and  the  Tory  peer  Lady 
Flather.  Lord  Pitt  of  Hamp¬ 
stead,  bom  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  the  last  Afro-Caribbean 
peer.  He  died  in  1994. 

Senior  Labour  sources  said 
Mr  Taylor's  elevation  was 
official  recognition  that  the 
only  way  a  black  person  could 
represent  the  Tory  party  in 
Parliament  was  to  be  imposed 
on  the  House  of  Lords.  "Con¬ 
servative  associations  have 
shown  themselves  incapable 
and  unwilling  to  select  such  as 


candidate  as  an  MP."  one 
source  said. 

Conservative  officials  reject¬ 
ed  the  claim  and  pointed  out 
that  the  party  had  an  Asian 
MP.  Niranjan  Deva,  repre¬ 
senting  Brentford  and  Isle- 
worth' Nine  other  candidates 
from  ethnic  minorities  were 
standing  at  the  next  general 
election. 

Another  new  recruit  peer  to 
the  Tory  benches  in  the  Lords 
is  Sir  lan  MacLaurin.  chair¬ 
man  of  Tesco,  who  is  credited 
with  turning  the  company  into 
Britain’s  most  profitable  su¬ 
permarket  chain.  This  year 
the  company  overtook  its 
greatest  rival  Salisbury's  to 
become  Britain's  leading  food 
■  retailer,  with  pre-tax  profits  of 
E681  million. 

Sir  Ian,  59,  joined  Tesco  as  a 
management  trainee  in  1959. 
and  swiftly  moved  up  the 
ranks.  He  was  appointed 
chairman  in  1985  and 
knighted  in  1989. 

Yesterday  he.  said  he  was 
very  proud  to  receive  the 
barony:  “Ir  is  a  g real  honour.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  the 
work  enormously  as  1  have  an 
enormous  affinity  with  the 
Conservative  Party.” 

Two  female  grandees  of  the 
Tory  party’s  voluntary  wing, 
both  of  whom  are  ardent 
campaigners  for  more  women 
MPs.  become  baronesses. 
Dame  Joyce  Anelay.  49,  is 
vice-chairman  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Party  National  Union. 
She  has  spent  much  of  her  life 
working  for  the  party  and  was 
until  recently  chairman  of  the 


John  Taylor  yesterday,  he  is  unlikely  to  include  Cheltenham  as  part  of  his  title 


Conservative  Women’s  Nat¬ 
ional  Committee,  playing  a 
key  role  in  trying  to  promote 
women  in  the  party. 

The  former  secondary 
school  history  teacher  and 
consultant  in  social  security 
law  is  also  a  magistrate  and  a 


leading  figure  in  the  Citizens 
Advice  Bureaux.  Dame  Hazel 
Byford.  55.  is  president  of  the 
National  Union  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  Unionist  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  daughter  of  the 
former  Tory  MP.  Sir  Cyril 
Osborne,  she  has  spent  much 


of  her  life  involved  with  the 
party.  She  was  chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  of 
Conservative  Women  from 
1990-93.  She  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Leicestershire  Women's 
Royal  Voluntary  Service  since 
she  was  20. 


MAURICE  SAATCHI'S  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  Lords  marks  the 
latest  upturn  in  a  roller¬ 
coaster  career  considered  re¬ 
markable  even  in  the 
unpredictable  world  of  adver¬ 
tising.  coming  just  as  he  is 
being  vilified  for  backing  the 
Tories'  "devil  eyes"  attack  on 
Tony  Blair. 

Mr  Saatchi's  prominent  role 
with  his  brother  Charles  in 
running  the  last  four  general 
election  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  Conservatives 
has*  brought  him  closer  to 
John  Major  than  he  ever  was 
to  Baroness  Thatcher.  Togeth¬ 
er  with  fellow  advertising 
doyens  Peter  Gummer  and  Sir 
Tim  Bell,  he  devised  the  "New 
Labour.  New  Danger"  cam¬ 
paign  that  party  strategists 
hope  will  help  demolish 
Labour's  chances  of  victory. 

Although  the  party  has  re¬ 
mained  loyal  to  him  and  his 
agency  —"most  notably  after 
he  and  his  brother  left  the 
Saatchi  &  Saatchi  agency  they 
founded  —  he  has  had  mixed 
success.  Best  remembered  in 
political  circles  for  devising 
the  "Labour  isn't  working" 
advertisement  that  helped 
Mrs  Thatcher  win  power  in 
1979.  Mr  Saatchi's  stock  plum¬ 
meted  when  his  campaign  for 
the  1992  general  election  was 
criticised  as  lacklustre. 

However.  Mr  Major  and 
Brian  Mawhinney,  the  party 
chairman,  were  adamant  that, 
despite  the  criticism  and  the 
acrimonious  break-up  of  the 
old  Saatchi  empire,  the  broth¬ 
ers  should  be  retained.  The 
new  firm  of  M&C  Saatchi  was 
soon  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  next  general  election. 

In  an  extrovert  profession. 


Maurice  Saatchi  became  rela¬ 
tively  reclusive  when  his  com¬ 
pany  had  to  be  saved  from 
collapse  at  the  start  of  the  90s 
after  over-ambitious  ex¬ 
pansion.  However,  he  re¬ 
gained  the  aggression  that  led 
to  Saatchi  &  Saatchi  becoming 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
agencies,  fighting  a  bitter  feud 
before  leaving  last  year. 

Almost  always  dressed  in 
black  and  white,  the  50-year- 
old  shuns  the  fast-talking  style 
of  advertising  colleagues  and 
is  credited  with  a  keen  busi¬ 
ness  eye  and  endless  charm. 

It  seems  only  natural  that 
Maurice  Saatchi  should  be 
joined  on  the  red  benches  of 
the  Lords  by  Mr  Cummer, 
chairman  of  S  hand  wick,  and 
a  dose  friend  with  whom  he  is 
working  dosely  on  the  current 
Tory  campaign.  Mr  Gummer, 
younger  brother  of  John  Glim¬ 
mer,  the  Environment  Secre¬ 
tary.  set  up  Shandwick  in  1974 
and  built  it  into  one  of  the 
largest  public  relations  firms 
in  the  world.  Shandwick’X 
profits  peak  in  the  mid-1980s 
was  followed  by  a  rocky  early 
1990s.  from  which  it  has  since 
recovered. 

Next  month  he  succeeds  Sir 
Angus  Stirling  as  chairman  of 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  an 
appointment  not  without  con¬ 
troversy.  He  chaired  the  Arts 
Council's  National  Lottery 
advisory'  panel  when  it  gave 
E78 .5  million  towards  the  rede¬ 
velopment  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House  —  the  largest  to  any 
single  body.  He  has  always 
been  a  strong  supporter  of 
opera  and  has  stressed  that 
the  £200  million  redevelop¬ 
ment  should  enable  greater 
access  for  all. 


Blair  seeks  to  beef  up  prospective  ministry  Peerage  for  saatchi 


ByJillSherman 
and  James  Landale 

ELIZABETH  SYMONS,  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  senior  civil  servants’  trade 
union  and  one  of  six  Labour  life  peers 
to  be  announced  today,  is  widely 
tipped  to  be  a  frontbencher  in  a 
Labour  Government. 

Ms  Symons.  45.  who  is  to  resign  as 
leader  of  the  Association  of  First  Divi¬ 
sion  Civil  Servants,  was  the  first  wo¬ 
man  to  be  elected  head  of  a  Whitehall 
union  seven  years  ago.  Labour  sources 
also  emphasise  Ms  Symons’s  direct 
experience  of  government  A  Cam¬ 
bridge  graduate,  she  joined  the  Civil 
Service  after  doing  research.  She  is  a 
friend  of  Tony  Blair. 

She  could  well  be  joined  on 
Labour’s  front  bench  by  David  Currie. 


Professor  of  Economics  at  the  London 
Business  SchooL  who  only  recently 
resigned  from  the  team  of  economists 
advising  Kenneth  Clarke.  Professor 
Currie,  who  becomes  a  life  peer  today, 
has  been  informally  advising  Mr 
Blair  on  the  economy  and  could  playa 
significant  part  in  a  future  Labour 
Treasury  team. 

Other  Labour  life  peers  include  Dr 
Swraj  PauL  the  Indian-born  chairman 
of  the  Caparo  Group,  the  largest 
family-run  business  in  the  country. 
The  Caparo  Group  has  made  substan¬ 
tial  donations  to  the  Labour  Party  but 
has  also  in  the  past  contributed  to 
Tory  funds. 

Dr  PauL  65.  has  a  personal  fortune 
of  about  185  million,  putting  him 
among  Britain's  100  richest  people. 
Labour  sources  said  that  Mr  Paul  had 


a  "huge  talent"  which  had  been 
illustrated  by  his  ability  to  transform 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Britain. 

Meta  Ramsay,  the  former  diplomat 
and  foreign  affairs  adviser  to  the  late 
John  Smith,  becomes  a  life  peer.  Once 
tipped  as  a  possible  intelligence  chief. 
Miss  Ramsay.  60,  Is  currently  an 
honorary  visiting  research  fellow  in 
peace  studies  at  Bradford  University. 
She  sits  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Labour  Finance  and  Industry 
Group  and  is  a  member  of  the  Labour 
Movement  for  Europe. 

Larry  Whitty.  general  secretary  of 
the  Labour  Party  under  Neil  Kinnock 
and  Mr  Smith,  also  becomes  a  peer. 
Credited  with  masterminding  a  radi¬ 
cal  overhaul  of  the  party  machine  and 
its  finances.  Mr  Whitty,  51  was 
moved  to  the  post  of  Labour's  Euro¬ 


pean  coordinator  after  Mr  Blair 
became  party  leader  in  1994. 

The  award-winning  architect  Sir 
Richard  Rogers,  whose  work  includes 
the  Pompidou  centre  in  Paris,  the 
Lloyd's  building,  and  Channel  4’s  new 
headquarters,  also  joins  Labour’s 
ranks  in  the  Lords. 

John  Alderdice.  leader  of  Northern 
Ireland's  cross-community  Alliance 
Party,  was  nominated  for  a  life  peer¬ 
age  by  Paddy  Ashdown.  He  will  speak 
as  Alliance  Party  leader  on  Northern 
Ireland  issues,  and  take  the  Liberal 
Democrat  whip  on  wider  matters;  he 
will  not  join  Mr  Ashdown’s  party.  Dr 
Alderdice’s  elevation  marks  the  pivot¬ 
al  role  he  has  played  in  the  search  for 
peace,  although  his  party  has  been 
squeezed  between  the  Unionist  and 
nationalist  blocs  at  general  elections. 


Continued  from  page  1 
front-bench  appointment  in  a 
Labour  government  David 
Currie,  Professor  of  Econom¬ 
ics  at  the  London  Business 
School,  and  one  of  the  former 
“wise  men"  advising  Kenneth 
Clarke,  the  Chancellor,  on 
economic  strategy,  also  be¬ 
comes  a  Baron.  He  is  being 
ripped  as  a  member  of  a  Blair- 
led  Labour  government 
The  Prime  Minister  can  top 
up  the  working  peers'  list  at 
any  rime  during  the  year, 
following  deaths  or  retire¬ 
ments,  but  the  honours  an¬ 
nouncement  caught  some 
people  by  surprise.  Some  Tory 
MPs  were  amazed  that  Mr 
Major  had  derided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  list  during  the 


summer  recess  and  while  the 
controversy  raged  over  Mr 
Saatchi's  poster.  Although  the 
derision  would  have  been 
taken  several  weeks  ago,  the 
announcement  will  be  seen  as 
Mr  Major's  endorsement  of 
the  poster.  There  was  also 
speculation  over  whether  Mr 
Saatchi  would  play  an  active 
role  in  the  Lords. 

Mr  Saatchi.  who  is  on 
holiday,  issued  a  statement 
insisting  that  he  would  not 
renege  on  his  new  duties, 
although  he  is  not  expected  to 
cut  down  on  his  advertising 
business"!  am  profoundly 
honoured  and  will  work  dili¬ 
gently  for  the  government 
cause  in  the  House  of  Lords," 
he  said. 


Animal  activists  to 
stand  in  Tory  seats 

Animal  rights  activists  are  to  challenge  40  Tory  MPs  in 
marginal  seats  at  the  next  election  in  protest  at  the 
Government's  refusal  to  ban  live  animal  exports.  Respect  for 
Animals,  formerly  the  anti-fur  trade  group  known  as  Lynx, 
believes  there  are  enough  traditional  Tor)'  supporters  who 
back  their  campaign  and  are  willing  to  vote  against  the 
Government 

Under  the  campaign  slogan,  "Don’t  vote  for  a  cruel 
Government",  the  group's  candidates  will  not  seek  to  attract 
votes  themselves  but  instead  will  urge  people  either  to 
abstain  or  to  vote  for  a  party  other  than  the  Tories. 

Cull  talks  continue 

The  culling  of  cattle  in  Northern  Ireland  was  halted  for  a 
second  day  as  the  Government  continued  talks  with  abattoir 
owners  in  a  dispute  over  payment.  Slaughterhouse 
operators  in  England  are  also  negotiating  but  have  made  no 
threat  yet  to  withdraw  from  the  scheme,  part  of  measures  to 
eliminate  BSE.  The  Government  wants  to  cut  by  about  half 
the  payment  per  animal  killed.  The  £87  JO  fee  was  set  high  to 
get  the  cull  started  in  May. 

Holiday  murder  case 

Three  men  have  been  charged  with  nibbing  and  murdering 
a  British  holidaymaker  on  an  island  in  the  Philippines  in 
May.  Linda  Vockins.  34.  was  beaten  to  death  as  she  walked 
to  a  beach  and  her  body  dumped  in  a  ravine  near  the  holiday 
cottage  she  was  renting.  The  coroner  at  an  inquest  in 
Newbury.  Berkshire,  yesterday  recorded  a  verdict  of 
unlawful  falling  on  Miss  Vockins,  a  public  relations 
manager  from  Burgh  field  Common. 

Coach  deaths  charges 

The  coach  driver  and  operator  involved  in  a  crash  near  Rag¬ 
lan.  Monmouth,  last  year  in  which  ten  people  died  are  to 
face  charges,  ihe  Crown  Prosecution  Service  said.  Philip 
Crisp,  the  coach  driver,  faces  charges  of  ten  counts  of  death 
by  dangerous  driving  as  well  as  other  charges.  Ronald  Lew¬ 
is,  the  coach  operator,  faces  four  charges,  including  causing 
a  vehicle  to  be  used  with  defective  brakes.  They  are  due  to 
appear  at  Abergavenny  Magistrates'  Court  on  September 2S. 

Loyalist  march  banned 

Hie  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  has  banned  a  Protestant 
march  from  passing  through  a  Roman  Catholic  section  of 
the  Ormeau  Road  in  Belfast  this  weekend  because  of  fears  of 
sectarian  violence.  The  Black  Preceptoiy  Boys,  a  loyalist 
group  had  intended  to  walk  the  mile-long  route  as  part  of  its 
annual  church  parade  from  its  hall  in  Ballynafaigh  to  its 
church  on  the  Ormeau  Road. 


NHS  pays  London 
bill  for  Allwood 

By  Dominic  Kennedy,  social  affairs  correspondent 


Woman  lawyer  speaks  out 
on  Princess’s  sexy  clothes 


THE  NHS  has  agreed  to  pay 
for  Mandy  Allwood,  the  moth¬ 
er  expecting  octuplets,  to  be 
treated  by  the  obstetrician  of 
her  choice.  Two  officials  met 
Miss  Allwood  in  secret  and 
promised  that  the  state  would 
foot  a  bill  of  up  to  £500,000  for 
her  and  the  babies  to  be  cared 
for  by  Kypros  Ni  col  aides,  an 
expert  in  multiple  births. 

Solihull  Health  Authority 
had  previously  insisted  that 
other  patients’  services  would 
have  to  be  cut  if  Miss  Alkwood 
was  treated  at  King’s  College 
Hospital.  London,  which 
charges  more  Tor  maternity 
services  than  its  preferred 
trusts  in  the  Midlands.  The 
authority  had  demanded  that 
she  should  be  treated  locally 
and  refused  to  approve  the  bill 
for  Professor  Nicola  ides. 

However,  Rod  Griffiths,  re¬ 
gional  director  of  public 
health  for  the  West  Midlands, 
said  yesterday  the  NHS  would 
pay.  "Maternal  choice  mat¬ 
ters."  He  had  arranged  to 
meet  Miss  Allwood  outside  a 
restaurant  in  Bagshot,  Surrey, 
on  Sunday.  She  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  her  boyfriend  Paul 
Hudson  and  a  representative 
of  the  News  of  the  World. 
which  is  buying  her  story  for  a 


six-figure  sum.  Professor  Grif¬ 
fiths  was  accompanied  by 
Mike  Deakin.  Solihull's  pub¬ 
lic  health  consultant 

“It  was  very  cloak-and-dag¬ 
ger  stuff,"  Professor  Griffiths 
said,  "it  is  unusual  to  provide 
maternity  care  to  people  in 
hiding."  He  told  Miss 
All  wood,  who  is  15  weeks 
pregnant,  that  she  could  con¬ 
tinue  being  treated  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Nicolaides.  who  had  been 
recommended  by  her  consul¬ 
tant  in  Birmingham. 

Professor  Griffiths  defended 
Solihull's  position  because  it 
had  been  based  on  the  belief 
that  Miss  Alhvood  was  still 
living  in  the  Midlands.  She 
has  been  at  a  safe  house  in 
Wandsworrh.  southwest 
London.  "It  is  entirely  possible 
that  she  could  move  again 
three  or  four  times." 

Max  Clifford.  Miss  All¬ 
wood's  publicist,  said  of  his 
client  last  night;  "This  is 
someone  who  has  always  paid 
a  contribution  to  the  National 
Health.  It  is  not  asking  too 
much  that  the  National 
Health  should  help  her  in 
times  of  need."  She  had  moved 
to  the  Surrey  countryside  after 
photographers  found  her 
hideaway  in  Wandsworth. 


THE  Princess  of  Wales  and 
other  women  should  not  com¬ 
plain  if  men  take  pictures  of 
them  when  they  appear  in 
public  in  sexy  clothes,  a 
woman  barrister  raid  a  court 
yesterday. 

Jacqueline  Samuel  spoke 
out  during  a  case  against  a 
former  security  chief,  who  was 
at  the  centre  of  allegations  that 
a  store’s  cameras  were  used 
secretly  to  film  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  footage  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  included  linger¬ 
ing  close-ups  of  her  cleavage 
and  legs. 

"If  a  member  of  the  public, 
whether  royalty  or  not,  is 
willing  to  go  into  a  public 
place  in  low  cleavage,  it  ill 
behoves  criticism  if  anyone 
takes  a  picture,"  Jacqueline 
Samuel  told  a  judge  at  South¬ 
wark  Crown  Court. 

She  made  her  comments 
during  a  hearing  at  which  she 
was  prosecuting  Gary  Archer, 
the  former  head  of  security  at 
Harvey  Nichols,  who  was 
accused  of  stealing  two  walkie- 
talkies.  two  rugs,  a  tapestry 
border  and  a  footstool  from 
Ihe  Knightsbridge  store. 

The  Recorder  Desmond 
Browne,  QC.  dismissed  the 
charges  against  Mr  Archer. 


By  A  Staff  Reporter 

36,  of  North  Petherton,  Somer¬ 
set  after  more  than  a  day  of 
legal  argument. 

The  Princess  was  said  to 
have  been  secretly  filmed  as 
she  shopped  at  Harvey  Nich¬ 
ols  and  as  she  met  her  friend 
Christopher  Whalley  in  a  cafe. 
Miss  Samuel  argued  that  the 
allegations  concerning  Mr  Ar¬ 
cher  would  not  prejudice  his 
trial  on  the  two  theft  charges: 
"It  is  no  offence  at  all  to  take 
videos  of  people  who  wear 
low-neck  dresses  in  public 
places.  Princess  Diana  was  in 
a  public  place.  T  think  criti¬ 
cism  of  u  person  who  took  a 
video  would  be  unfounded." 

Kathryn  Brown,  deputy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  women’s  magazine 
Elle.  criticised  the  barrister's 
remarks.  “Women  should 
wear  whatever  dothes  they 
want,  it  shouldn't  be  any¬ 
body’s  place  to  lake  a  picture 
of  them  just  because  they  are 
wearing  a  low  lop.  Princess 
Diana  doesn't  wear  overtly 
sexy  dothes.  She  always  dress¬ 
es  very  appropriately  for  her 
position." 

A  spokeswoman  for  the 
Princess  said:  “The  only  point 
we  would  make  is  that  Her 
Royal  Highness  never  com¬ 
plained.  It  may  be  that  other 


people  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  complain  on  her  behalf." 

The  judge  dismissed  the 
charges  after  being  told  by 
Mark  Milliken-Smith.  for  the 
defence,  that  Mr  Archer's 
partner.  Susan  Archer,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  instigated  the 
charges  after  an  acrimonious 
separation,  ft  was  also  pos¬ 
sible,  the  court  was  told,  that 
Mrs  Archer,  a  prosecution 
witness,  had  sold  the  story  of 
the  secret  videos  to  a  news¬ 
paper  us  part  of  her  campaign 
against  her  husband. 

The  judge  said  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  a  prosecution  witness 
having  instigated  the  charges 
could  be  prejudicial  to  the 
trial.  The  time  lapse  between 
the  rug  theft  in  1993  and  the 
date  when  Mr  Archer  was 
charged  meant  that  he  was 
unable  to  trace  a  vital  defence 
witness.  "I  have  come  to  foe 
conclusion  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  allow  proceedings  to 
continue."  the  judge  said. 

Mr  Archer,  who  was  made 
redundant  by  the  store  in 
August  1994.*  refused  to  com¬ 
ment  after  the  hearing.  Miss 
Samuel  later  said  that  her 
comments  during  the  case 
were  "legal  argument"  and 
not  necessarily  her  view. 


Barnardo’s  calls  for  protection  of  child  prostitutes 


By  Dominic  Kennedy 

MEN  who  lure  girls  under  1b 
into  prostitution  should  be 
more  harshly  punished,  a  chil¬ 
dren's  charity  said  yesterday. 

Barnardo’s,  which  is  help¬ 
ing  45  girls  in  Bradford,  found 
they  were  all  enticed  into 
prostitution  by  older  “boy¬ 
friends"  who  had  had  sexual 
relations  with  them  when  they 
were  as  young  as  12- 
The  charity  wants  these 
pimps  to  face  a  maximum  jail 
sentence  of  fire  years  instead 


of  the  current  two  years:  the 
penalty  imposed  by  tile  -40- 
year-old  Sexual  Offences  Act 
lor  causing  or  encouraging 
prostitution  of  a  girl  aged 
under  16  but  over  13. 

Because  the  punishment  is 
so  light,  police  cannot  even 
arrest  men  suspected  of  con¬ 
trolling  child  prostitutes.  They 
have  to  issue  a  summons 
instead. 

Even  if  they  had  the  in¬ 
creased  powers,  there  are 
doubts  as  to  whether  these 
would  work.  Policemen  say 


child  prostitutes  often  believe 
they  are  in  love  with  their 
pimps.  If  a  statement  is  made, 
it  is  usually  retracted  virtually 
immediately  because  the  girl 
decides  she  still  loves  the  man 
after  all. 

Bamardo’s.  which  hoped  to 
save  girls  from  prostitution 
when  it  bgean  its  Street  and 
Lanes  project  15  months  ago. 
now  has  the  more  modest  im¬ 
mediate  goal  of  counselling 
and  feeding  the  girls,  reducing 
drug  abuse  and  promoting 
health.  Even  when  the  charity 


has  rescued  children  from  the 
influence  of  their  pimps,  the 
men  are  able  to  find  girls  as 
young  as  13  to  work  for  them 
within  days, 

“The  young  women  and 
girls  are  lucked  into  an  abu¬ 
sive  relationship  where  they 
are  dependent  on  their  ‘boy¬ 
friend’  who  they  believe  loves 
them."  said  Sara  Swann,  the 
project  leader.  "He  in  turn 
offers  the  young  woman  to  his 
friends,  sends  them  out  on  the 
streets  or  sells  the  girls  on, 
under  the  pretert  that  he  loves 


them  and  knows  what  is  best. 
The  girls  hare  been  raped, 
physically  and  emotionally 
abused,  and  the  majority  have 
been  infected  with  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  and  yet 
the  abusers  go  unpunished." 

The  youngest  girl  being 
helped  by  Bamardo's  is  ll 
The  girls  most  likely  to  be¬ 
come  prostitutes  are  those 
already  estranged  from  their 
families,  or  who  have  been 
physically  or  sexually  abused. 
All  but  one  of  the  girls  helped 
had  been  a  runaway. 


Snap  poll 
fear  makes  * 
Lib-Dems 
trim  plans 

By  Arthur  Leathley 

POLmeu  CORRESPONDENT 

SENIOR  Liberal  Democrats 
are  being  forced  to  cut  back 
their  "wish  list"  of  manifesto 
commitments  as  the  party 
tries  to  control  its  spending 
plans.  Urgent  meetings  are 
being  held  to  modify  some 
spending  proposals  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  possibility  of  a 
,  snap  general  election. 

Education,  health  and  em¬ 
ployment  policies  will  suffer 
some  of  the  cuts  ordered  by 
Malcolm  Bruce,  the  party’s 
Treasury  spokesman,  ahead 
of  next  month's  party 
conference. 

Even  the  party's  proposed 
overseas  aid  budget  a  long-  4i 
standing  hallmark  of  past 
election  manifestos,  is  to  be 
shaved.  The  cutting  back  of 
some  “pet  projects"  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  sure  that  other 
key  pledges  remain  intact 
The  party  wants  to  retain  its 
proposal  to  pump  £2  billion 
into  education,  if  necessary  by 
raising  income  lax  by  Ja 
removing  750,000  low  earners 
from  tax  altogether  and  to 
3,000  more  policemen. 

It  also  remains  committed 
to  reducing  vehicle  excise 
“Hjy  fo  on  11=1115  under 
MOQoc  and  to  introducing 
incentives  to  employers  offer¬ 
ing  jobs  to  the  unemployed. 

Free  eye  and  dental  checks 
^  also  sacroscanct 
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Navvies  go  back  to  class  to  fill  the  holes  in  their  education 


Roadmendins  will  need 
brains  as  well  as  brawn 


By  Paul  Wilkinson 

DIGGING  up  ihe  road  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  slicking  up  a  few  conn*, 
taping  off  a  lane  and  silting  back  to 
waich  the  Ira  flic  pile  up.  The 
navvies  of  tomorrow  will  need  a 

certificate  to  say  they  know  ju*>r 
now  io  swing  a  pick. 

The  Road  and  Slrcelworicv  Act 
1091.  which  comes  into  effeci  next 
August,  means  lhar  even  the  hum¬ 
bles!  labourer  should  have  a  piece 
of  paper  saying  he  is  competent  to 
dig  his  hole.  It  makes  it  an  offence, 
carrying  a  hefty  fine,  and  probably 
blacklisting  in  Ihe  industry,  to  run  a 
road  gang  without  at  least  member 
of  the  gang  holding  a  City  and 


Guilds  certificate  of  competence  in 
roadworks.  Eventually  all  are  likely 
to  need  them. 

In  an  alfcmpl  lo  heal  the  dead¬ 
line.  an  estimated  150.000  labourers 
are  queuing  In  attend  one  of  up  to 
80  courses  which  will  teach  them 
about  health  and  safety  regula¬ 
tions.  legal  requirements  for  exca¬ 
vations.  how  to  use  plans  and 
equipment  to  find  or  avoid  buried 
cables  and  pipes  and  even  how  to 
dig  a  hole  correctly,  leaving  the  site 
as  if  it  had  never  been  touched. 

“The  days  of  the  uneducated 
labourer  are  numbered."  said  Ste¬ 
phen  Fisher,  a  former  senior  techni¬ 
cian  with  (he  old  South  Yorkshire 
County  Council  highways  depart¬ 


ment.  who  has  set  up  his  own 
training  scheme,  "The  industry  still 
needs  fit  young  men.  but  all  the 
hard  work  is  done  by  machines 
these  days.  A  young  bloke  with  a 
mini-digger  can  do  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  in  a  day;  he  can 
also  do  an  awful  amount  of 
damage.  1  have  seen  whole  estates 
with  their  power  or  water  cut  off 
because  someone  has  dug  in  the 
wrong  place. 

"in  many  cases  it  is  teaching 
grandmothers  to  suck  eggs,  but 
frequently  people  who  think  they 
know  it  all  find  they  have  been 
Laught  wrongly.  It  is  quite  a  culture 
shock  for  someone  of  SO  or  60  who 
has  been  on  the  roads  all  his  life  to 


have  to  go  back  to  the  classroom. 
Some  cannot  read  and  some  have 
been  physically  sick  at  the  prospect, 
but  many  ore  self-employed  and 
without  the  certificate  they  are  out 
of  work.” 

Mr  Fisher’s  firm  Utilities  Train¬ 
ing  (Northern)  at  Wakefield,  west 
Yorkshire,  has  got  its  own  200-yard 
section  of  road  for  students  to 
practise  on.  "This  has  been  coming 

for  several  years,  hut  frankly  not 
everybody  has  cottoned  on.  Not 
everyone  will  be  ready  by  next 
August" 

Mr  Fisher  has  a  wry  smile  for 
suggestions  that  his  school  is  all 
about  (earning  to  lean  on  a  shovel, 
tearbrewing  and  digging  a  hole 


before  leaving  it  unattended  for  a 
couple  of  days.  “The  days  of 
builder’s  bum,  wolf  whistles  for 
pretty  girts  and  workers  dressed 
like  slobs  are  numbered."  be  said. 

"ft  is  not  part  of  our  course,  but 
companies  are  realising  that  their 
image  is  harmed  by  the  prospect  of 
a  road  gang  turning  up  at  bam 
looking  like  they  have  just  fallen 
out  of  the  pub.  These  days  site 
workers  will  be  neady  dressed  with 
hard  hats  and  high-visibility  jack¬ 
ets  and  even  dean-shaven.  Soon 
they  will  be  skilled  in  dealing 
politely  with  the  public" 

John  Ralph,  a  site  foreman  who 
has  completed  the  course,  said:  “A 
lot  of  the  things  are  day-to-day 


practices,  but  it  has  drawn  my 
attention  to  the  amount  of  detail  we 
will  have  to  look  at" 

Paul  Watter.  head  of  roads  and 
transport  policy  wilh  ihe  AA.  said: 
"We  are  firmly  behind  this.  Some 
time  ago  we  carried  out  our  own 
survey  of  roadworks  and  found  that 
at  least  one  third  were  badly  placed, 
signed  or  sited.  It  is  short-term 
works  that  are  the  worst 
"You  often  seen  potholes  being 
filled  off  the  back  of  a  lorry  and 
then  just  rolled  over  with  the 
vehicle's  wheels.  A  number  of 
serious  incidents  can  be  traced  back 
to  poorly  executed  roadworks  and 

we  feel  there  should  be  some  level 
of  accountability." 


WPC  told  to  quit 
after  stepping  in  to 
help  battered  wife 


A  SPECIAL  constable  who 
used  her  warrant  card  to  help 
a  penniless  neighbour  in  ob¬ 
tain  benefit  for  food  and 
electricity  has  been  told  to 
resign  from  the  Metropolitan 
Police.  Bernadette  Pugh  says 
that  she  will  refuse  to  leave 
voluntarily  and  claims  that 
she  has  been  treated  unfairly. 

She  said  last  night:  “Hell 
will  freeze  over  before  l  resign. 
I  will  fight  this  as  hard  as  I 
can.  I  am  being  punished  for 
showing  compassion."  If  she 
fails  lo  resign,  her  local  com¬ 
mander  will  ask  the  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Sir  Paul  Condon,  to 
dismiss  her. 

Ms  Pugh  said  that  she 
intended  to  contest  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  divisional  internal 
inquiry  by  appealing  directly 
to  Sir  Paul.  If  that  failed  she 
would  take  her  case  to  the 
,  Home  Secretary.  “Those  are 
;he  only  courses  open  to  me, 
but  1  believe  they  will  listen  to 
me  on  humanitarian  grounds. " 

Ms  Pugh,  31.  a  mother  of 
two  children,  was  suspended 
ten  months  ago  after  helping  a 
21-year-old  tottered  wife  to 
obtain  money  from  the  DSS 
office  in  EnSeld.  north 
London.  The  police  accept  that 
she  acted  in  good  faith  to  help 
a  neighbour  in  need,  but  say  i» 
was  “not  necessary  or  right  to 
abuse  her  warrant  of  author¬ 
ity  as  a  constable  in  this 
matter”. 

She  went  into  the  DSS  office 
while  off  duty  and  wearing 
civilian  dothes  and  produced 
her  warrant  card  to  facilitate  a 
meeting  between  the  neigh- 


By  Tim  Jones 

hour  and  a  senior  manager. 
She  said:  "The  woman,  whom 
1  knew  slightly,  knocked  on 
my  door  and  rold  me  she  was 
desperate,  cold  and  starving 
and  without  money  to  buy 
food  or  charge  her  electricity 
key1.  Site  had  a  very  young 
child  and  feared  for  her  well¬ 
being." 

She  told  Ms  Pugh  that  she 
had  been  the  victim  of  a 
violent  husband  and  had  been 
rehoused  in  a  nearby  council 
fiat  after  being  given  refuge  in 
a  home  for  battered  women. 
“She  told  me  she  was  so 
desperate  that,  unless  she 
obtained  benefit,  she  would 
commit  a  crime  and  steal  food. 

I  knew  I  could  not  see  her  and 
her  little  girl  starve  or  freeze 

Compensation 
plea  rejected 

A  former  police  officer  who 
was  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  while  on  duty  has 
been  refused  compensation 
by  the  Criminal  Injuries 
Compensation  Board. 

Keith  Bottomley,  33.  was 
a  probationary  officer  with 
Suffolk  Constabulary  in 
July  1992 when  he  was  hit  in 
the-  chest  and  arm.  ■  He 
returned  to  work  but  was 
dismissed  in  September 
1993  and  told  he  was  "not  of 
the  right  character”.  His 
claim  for  compensation 
failed  because  his  superiors 
did  not  link  the  dismissal  to 
the  shooting. 


and  I  did  not  want  desperation 
to  drive  her  to  a  criminal  act. 
Su  1  went  with  her  to  the  DSS 
office  and  showed  my  warrant 
card  to  the  security  man  who 
ushered  us  through  to  see  a 
woman  in  charge.  After  she 
got  the  money  sne  gave  me  a 
big  hug." 

She  said  that  she  immed¬ 
iately  informed  her  superior  of 
what  she  had  done.  “I  was 
summoned  to  a  disciplinary 
hearing  and  told  that  I  had 
misused  my  warrant  card.  I 
thought  that  would  he  the  end 
of  it  but  then,  because  of  a 
complaint  from  the  DSS  of¬ 
fice.  1  was  suspended." 

She  added;  “Part  of  our  code 
of  conduct  is  to  promise  to 
show  compassion  and  that  is 
exactly  whai  I  did.  I  believe  I 
have  been  treated  very  harshly 
and  unfairly.  If  I  had  appre¬ 
hended  a  mugger  or  thief  they 
would  not  have  cared  whether 
1  was  off  duty  or  not." 

A  statement  issued  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Metropolitan  Pblice 
said:  “We  expect  special  con¬ 
stables  to  work  to  the  same 
high  standards  that  we  expect 
from  regular  serving  police 
officers  and  this  includes  mak¬ 
ing  proper  and  authorised  use 
of  their  warrant  card." 

The  statement  said  that  Ms 
Pugh  had  agreed  initially  to 
attend  a  meeting  last  Thurs¬ 
day  with  the  commander  of 
Enfield  division  but  had  then 
refused  to  go.  “A  letter  from 
the  divisional  manager  has 
been  sent  to  the  special  consta¬ 
ble  requesting  her  to  resign 
and  we  await  her  reply." 


I 
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Bernadette  Pugh  says  that  "bell  will  freeze  over "  before  she  resigns  voluntarily 


Schoolgirl  was 
killed  by  local, 
police  believe 


By  .Adrian  Lee 


THE  naked  body  of  a  missing 
lecnager  has  been  found  in  a 
cornfield  two  weeks  after  she 
disappeared.  Defectives  said 
that  the  killer  of  Sarah 
Bonomley  probably  came 
from  the  surrounding  area. 

Yesterday  the  14-year-old's 
father  made  an  appeal  for  help 
as  police  began  questioning 
residents  in  and  around  the 
market  town  of  Oakham. 
Leicestershire,  where  the  vic- 
tint  lived.  Her  body  was  found 
five  miles  away,  near  the 
village  of  Edmondthorpe. 
which  has  a  population  of  SO. 

A  man  walking  his  dog 
found  rhe  body,  which  had 
been  crudely  hidden  beneath  a 
hedgerow,  but  it  is  not  yet 
known  how  the  teenager  died. 
Sarah,  who  lived  with  her 
father  Mark.  37.  a  factory 
worker,  brother  Daniel,  15. 
and  sister  Victoria,  10,  was  last 
seen  by  her  family  on  August 
5.  She  was  not  reported  miss¬ 
ing  for  two  days  because  her 
father  assumed  she  had  gone 
to  visit  her  mother,  Caro),  34. 
who  lives  in  Wymondham. 

There  is  a  lane  alongside  the 
field  where  Sarah’s  body  was 
found  early  Dn  Monday,  and 
she  may  have  been  killed 
elsewhere  She  had  recently 
camped  near  by  with  friends. 

Sarah  was  seen  with  a 
group  of  youths  in  Oakham  on 
ihe  evening  of  August  5.  It  is 
not  known  where  she  spent 
the  night  but  she  was  seen 
again  in  the  town  next  day. 

Detective  Superintendent 
Ian  Stripp  said  there  was 
"every  indication  the  answer 
to  what  has  happened  does  fie 
here  in  the  local  community. 
The  case  will  be  solved  with 
local  information."  The  body 


was  decomposed  and  may 
have  been  in  ihe  field  for  a 
week,  he  said.  Sarah  was 
identified  by  her  jewellery. 

Her  father  broke  down  as 
he  spoke  of  her.  “She  was  a 
very  happy,  lively  girl  who 
had  many  friends  and  knew  a 
lot  of  people  in  Oakham. 
Someone,  somewhere,  knows 
where  she  has  been  and  who 
she  has  been  with.  Someone 
knows  something  and  I  want 
them  to  help  the  police  find 
who  did  this  to  Sarah." 

He  telephoned  Sarah's 
mother,  from  whom  he  is 
separated,  when  he  became 
worried  about  their  daughter. 
Sarah  made  regular  taxi  trips 
to  see  her  mother  and  the  lane 
off  which  the  body  was  found 
led  to  her  mother's  village. 

Detectives  were  also  search¬ 
ing  for  Sarah's  clothing.  The 
girl,  who  was  a  fan  of  rave 
music,  was  wearing  different 
outfits  on  the  last  two  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  she  was  seen 
and  it  is  thought  that  she  may 
have  changed  at  a  friend's 
home. 


Saiah  Bottomley:  went 
missing  two  weeks  ago 


Briton  held 
on  bomb 
,  charge 

From  Lennart 

Utterstroem 

IN  STOCKHOLM 

A  MAN  from  London  was 
remanded  in  custody  by  a 
Swedish  court  yesterday  after 
allegedly  being  caught  carry¬ 
ing  a  home-made  nail  bomb  at 
an  anti-Nazi  protest  in  the 
southwest  of  the  country. 

David  Thomas,  who  will 
/ace  trial  in  two  weeks,  was 
one  of  seven  people  arrested 
on  Saturday  when  a  demon¬ 
stration  by  neo-Nazis  in 
TrnUhaftan  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  Rudolf 
Hess's  death  erupted  into  vio¬ 
lent  clashes  between  neo-Na¬ 
zis  and  anti-fascists. 

Mr  Thomas,  34,  was 
charged  with  possessing  a 
weapon  with  intent  to  harm, 
police  said.  The  other  six 
people  arrested  had  been  re¬ 
leased.  Thomas  Wenner- 
srrand.  the  chief  prosecutor, 
said  that  Mr  Thomas  admit¬ 
ted  making  the  bomb  but 
denied  planning  to  use  it 
against  the  neo-Nazis. 


Shipping  lane  rescue  ends 
rum  day  out  for  Whiskey 


THE  astonished  crew  of  a 
passenger  ferry  called  in  res¬ 
cue  services  after  they  saw  a 
iwo-year-old  golden  retriever 
swimming  in  busy  shipping 
lanes  four  miles  out  at  sea. 

Whiskey  had  been  playing 
with  his  owner  on  a  beach 
near  Gosport.  Hampshire, 
when  a  strong  current  swept 
him  out  to  sea.  As  Douglas 
Cadle  shouted  for  his  pet  to 
return  to  shore,  the  dog 
started  swimming  towards 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Ian  Blaxntan.  the  captain  of 
a  small  passenger  ferry,  was 
keeping  lookout  when  he  saw 
tire  dog's  head  J00  yards  away 
from  his  boat.  Mr  Blaxman 
and  Chris  Quinton,  a  crew¬ 
man.  jumped  into  the  water 
but  Whiskev  was  too  heavy  io 
lift  on  to  the  ferry's  high 
decks. 

At  one  point  they  managed 
ro  climb  up  the  ladder  on  the 
side  of  their  boat  with  Whis¬ 
key.  but  a  wave  knocked  them 
back  into  the  sea.  The  men 


By  Emma  Wilkins 

spent  20  minutes  keeping  the 
dog  afloat  as  another  crew¬ 
man  called  the  Coastguard, 
who  summoned  a  Ministry  of 
Defence  police  launch  with 
lower  decks. 

Mr  Blaxman  said  that 
Whiskey  was  in  an  anxious 
state  the  time  it  was 
eventually  hauled  aboard. 
"He  scratched  us  to  bits  bur 


Whiskey  safe  on  diy 
land  after  his  ordeal 


you  can't  blame  the  dog 
because  he  was  getting  very 
tired  and  distressed." 

The  rescue,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  was  completed 
when  MoD  police  managed  to 
haul  the  dog  aboard  their 
launch  and  return  to  shore. 
Whiskey  was  examined  by  a 
vet  and  found  to  be  tired  but 
unharmed. 

Mr  Cadle,  who  lives  in 
Alverstoke.  Hampshire,  said: 
"Whiskey  was  delighted  to  be 
reunited  with  his  brother. 
Ginger.  He  likes  to  swim 
although  he  has  never  gone 
quite  that  far  before.  I’m  not 
sure  how  keen  he  will  be  to  get 
into  the  water  now." 

Mr  Cadle  said  that  Whiskey 
had  ignored  his  shouts  and 
appeared  to  think  that  the  Isle 
of  Wight  was  Gosport  beach. 
"He  became  disorientated  and 
distressed  as  the  current 
started  taking  him  away  from 
the  shore.  It  looked  as  though 
he  was  paddling  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight." 


Foraging 
children 
in  care 

By  Audrey  Magee 

FOUR  children  were  in  care 
last  night  after  neighbours 
reported  seeing  the  eldest  for¬ 
aging  for  food  in  dustbins 
while  the  mother  was  away. 

It  was  claimed  that  three 
boys  and  a  girl,  aged  from  ten 
months  to  four  years,  had 
been  left  in  rhe  care  of  drunk¬ 
en  youths  at  the  council  house 
in  Ardoyne,  Belfast  The  20- 
year-old  mother  was  said  to  be 
at  a  party.  Police  wore  face 
masks  against  the  stench  of 
conditions  in  the  house  when 
they  went  to  retrieve  the 
children. 

The  family  had  been  receiv¬ 
ing  visits  from  social  welfare 
since  moving  to  the  house 
three  months  ago.  Yesterday 
the  social  services  held  an 
emergency  internal  meeting 
afternoon  to  discuss  the  case. 

The  mother  denied  neglect¬ 
ing  her  family,  and  said  she 
had  been  out  shopping.  She 
told  BBC  Radio  Ulster.  “Some¬ 
body  wrecked  the  house.  It 
was  spotless  when  I  left  iL" 


Teacher  jailed  after  school 
gave  him  second  chance 

By  David  Charter,  education  correspondent 


A  SCIENCE  teacher  was 
jailed  for  a  year  yesterday 
after  being  convicted  of  sexual 
assaults  on  pupils  which  hap¬ 
pened  after  governors  decided 
not  to  sack  him  for  an  earlier 
incident. 

Christopher  Keeton,  head  of 
chemistry  at  North  Chadder- 
ton  High  School,  near  Old¬ 
ham.  Greater  Manchester, 
continued  to  grope  girls  after 
governors  gave  him  a  second 
chance  when  he  was  caught 
trying  to  kiss  a  16-year-old 
pupil  four  years  ago.  The  32- 
year-old  was  found  guilty  after 
a  six-day  trial  at  Manchester 
Crown  Court  of  seven  attacks 
on  four  different  girls  at  the 
schooL 

Oldham  council  yesterday 
defended  the  school's  actions, 
saying  that  the  decision  in 
1992  to  give  him  another 
chance  while  banning  him 
from  being  alone  with  girl 
pupils  was  based  on  all  avail¬ 
able  evidence  at  the  time  about 
a  seemingly  isolated  incident. 


Judge  Harold  Singer  said 
Keeton  had  been  “arrogant 
and  bold"  in  defying  the  ban. 
“The  horror  that  must  rise  in 
the  minds  of  any  parents  of 
young  girls  must  be  measure¬ 
less.  You  gratified  your  lust 
and  you  did  so  on  school 
premises,"  he  said. 

He  added:  “Not  only  did 
you  indecently  assault  young 
girls,  you  did  so  in  classrooms, 
running  the  risk  that  someone 
might  have  come  in.”  He  said 
that  Keeton,  who  had  been  at 
the  1.450-pupil  mixed  compre¬ 
hensive  school  since  1986.  was 
on  the  evidence  a  fine  teacher 
who  greatly  enjoyed  teaching. 

However,  six  of  the  assaults 
came  after  the  school  gave 
Keeton  a  final  written  warn¬ 
ing  for  kissing  a  girl  cm  the  lips 
after  a  lesson  in  1992.  He  was 
charged  with  this  assault  after 
being  suspended  in  July  1995 
when  the  other  incidents  came 
to  light. 

One  of  the  girls  wept  as  she 
told  the  court  how  Keeton 


persistently  touched  her  inde¬ 
cently,  saying:  “I  don't  know 
why  1  like  you  so  much."  She 
told  the  jury:  “At  first  1 
thought  1  could  handle  it  by 
ignoring  him.  But  eventually 
he  really  frightened  me." 

Keeton’s  wife,  Bernadette, 
watched  from  the  public  gal¬ 
lery  as  the  judge  said  that  the 
case  was  a  “multifold  tragedy" 
for  all  concerned. 

Mike  Willis,  director  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  leisure  in  Oldham, 
yesterday  said  that  he  was 
completely  satisfied  that  the 
school  governors  worked  “cor¬ 
rectly  and  sensitively"  in  han¬ 
dling  the  allegations.  “TTte 
school,  working  in  conjunct 
tion  with  the  local  authority, 
moved  swifty  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  pupils  as  soon  as 
the  allegations  were  made 
against  him." 

He  said  Keeton  was  given  a 
final  written  warning  rather 
than  the  sack  in  1992  because 
there  was  only  a  single  allega¬ 
tion  of  indecent  behaviour. 
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Gummer  unveils 
strategy  to  deliver 
dean  air  by  2005 

By  Nick  Nuttall,  environment  correspondent 


THE  TIMES  WEDNESDAY  AUGUST  21 1996  * 


THE  AIR  WE  BREATHE  AND  THE  HARM  IT  DOES 


BRITAIN’S  air  will  be  fit  to 
breathe  by  2005,  according  lo 
John  Gummer.  the  Environ¬ 
ment  Secretary,  who  unveils 
Europe's  first  national  air 
quality  strategy  today. 

Targets  have  been  set  to 
reduce  eight  hazardous  pollut¬ 
ants  produced  by  cars  and 
lorries  but  also  by  industry, 
agriculture,  power  stations 
and  other  sources  such  as  dry 
cleaners.  The  strategy  is  de¬ 
signed  to  calm  public  and 
medical  experts'  fears  that  the 
rise  in  transport  fumes  is  at 
least  partly  to  blame  for  rises 
in  asthma  and  thousands  of 
premature  deaths  during  win¬ 
ter  and  summer  smogs. 

Clean  air  campaigners  and 
environmentalists  said  yester¬ 
day  that  they  feared  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  relying  too  much 
on  technical  improvements  by 
the  motor  and  petroleum  in¬ 
dustries  to  deliver  cleaner 
engines  and  fuels.  The  eight 
pollutants  were  selected  main¬ 
ly  on  health  standards  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Expert  Panel 
on  Air  Quality  Standards, 
chaired  by  Professor  Anthony 
Seaton  of  Aberdeen 
University. 

In  1994.  the  proposed  limits 
for  nitrogen  dioxide  (see 


graphic,  right)  were  exceeded 
in  Manchester  on  L2  days  and 
in  Sheffield  on  ten.  The  pro¬ 
posed  limits  for  ozone  were 
exceeded  in  Cardiff  on  29  days 
and  Birmingham  on  2h.  and 
those  for  particles  were  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  London  on  43  days, 
Liverpool  on  51  days,  and 
Belfast  on  40. 

New  powers  under  last 
year's  Environment  Act,  in¬ 
cluding  pedestrianising 
streets  where  fumes  build  up, 
are  becoming  available  to 
local  councils.  Later  this  year 
guidelines  wilt  be  published 
by  the  Department  of  the 
Environment  setting  out 
which  of  these  anti-pollution 
powers  will  be  permitted  to 
curb  local  hot  spots. 

Tun  Brown  of  the  National 
Society  for  Clean  Air.  which 
represents  local  authorities 
and  clean  air  researchers,  said 
yesterday:  “Some  of  their  pro¬ 
jections  on  how  levels  of 
pollutants  will  fall  are  suspect. 
They  are  based  on  potentially 
false  assumptions  about  how 
much  technology  will  deliver." 

He  said  there  was  evidence 
that  catalytic  converters  on 
vehicle  exhausts,  designed  to 
reduce  nitrogen  dioxide,  were 
not  proving  as  effective  as 


government  planners  had 
believed. 

Mr  Brown  said  the  only 
credible  way  to  tackle  rising 
vehicle  fumes  was  to  increase 
the  costs  of  motoring  by 
higher  taxes. 

“These  are  tough  and  politi¬ 
cally  sensitive  decisions.  But 
unless  they  are  taken  we  may 
well  find  in  2005  tliat  we  are 
still  not  meeting  the  targets 
and  that  the  whole  strategy 
has  been  a  well-meaning  pub¬ 
lic  relations  excercise,"  he 
said. 

Tony  Bosworth.  of  Friends 
oF  the  Earth,  said  yesterday 
that  for  some  of  the  eight 
pollutants  the  government 
had  included  get-out  clauses 
meaning  that  levels  can  exceed 
the  health  standard  for  a  part 
of  tiie  year.  The  government 
may  also  relax  standards  if  a 
review,  planned  for  1999. 
shows  that  the  costs  of  of  the 
new  limits  are  too  high. 

“This  cost-benefit  analysis 
essentially  puts  the  British 
economy  before  public  health. 
Clean  air  is  a  right  which 
should  not  be  subject  to  this 
kind  of  economic  test,"  said 
Mr  Bosworth. 
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] _ PARTICLES _ A;WN- 

Tiny  flecks  ot  soot  coated  in  hazardous  chemicals  .  ; 

Health  risk:  linked  wKh  heart  attacks,  breathing  pjy-.  ;V 
difficulties, asthma  ■  .•  -V 

Souroe:  diesel  veftfcfes,  barbecue,  firework  parties,  is 

tyres  wearing  on  road  N  gj&Sj-'v 

Current  health  guidelines:  none  ^  &*=n*V 

New  government  target:  50  mfcrograms/cubic  metre 
over  24  hours.  Exceeds  target  more  than  20  days  a  year 
Action:  tighter  controls  on  emissions  from  lorries,  buses  and  other 
diesel  vehicles 

BENZENE  ~ 

A  hydrocarbon  In  petrol  before  rt  is  burnt  '  -  O 

Health  risk:  causes  cancer  and  leukaemia  fe'TSg&Sla 
Source:  all  vehicles,  refineries  and  petrol 
stations 

Current  health  guidelines:  none 

New  government  target:  5ppb  averaged  ^kMSbmBS 

over  a  year  ”41195* 

Exceeds  target  occasionally 
Action:  tighter  controls  on  petrol  to  stop 
forecourt  leakages,  better  exhaust  control 

SULPHUR  DIQX1DE~  _ 

A  gas  produced  by  burning  petrol  and  coal 
at  power  stations 

Health  risk:  linked  with  breathing  cfitficulties 

Current  hearth  guidelines:  175ppb  averaged 

over  10  minutes.  VHQ 

New  government  target  lOOppb  averaged 

over  15  minutes.  slMP 

Exceeds  target  about  23  days  a  year 

Action:  reduce  fumes  from  power  stations  and 

encourage  use  of  low-sulphur  car  fuels  available 

in  Scandinavia 


_ OZONE _ 

A  colourless,  odourless  gas  formed  rn  bnght 
sunlight  from  lumes 

Health  risk:  linked  with  breathing  difficulties, 
asthma  and  lung  damage 

Source:  car  fumes,  dry  deaners.  paint  and  \  ? 

chemical  companies  "...  - 

Current  health  guidelines:  50ppb  averaged 
over  S  hours 

New  government  target:  50ppb  averaged 
over  B  hours 

Exceeds  new  target:  around  80  days  a  year 
Action:  reduce  car  usage,  tighter  exhaust 
emissions,  European  agreement  on 
industrial  emlsions 

_ CARBON  MONOXIDE  _ 

•' \  a  colourless  gas  produced  in  vehicle  exhaust 
-  •'!  v \  Hearth  risk:  linked  with  lethargy  and  dizziness. 
i.1  Can  kill  in  high  concentration 
MY&l  Current  health  guidelines:  lOppb  averaged 

iraF  New  government  target  lOppb  averaged 
lyP  ever  a  hours. 

Exceeds  target  occasionally. 

Action:  reduce  car  usage,  tighter  controls 
an  exhaust  emissions 

_ 1,3  BUTADIENE _ _ 

A  hydrocarbon  solvent  found  in  petrol  and  diesel 
X "  •  JS  Health  risk:  causes  leukaemia  and  lymphomas 
Cunwit  health  guidelines:  none. 

New  government  target  ippb  averaged  over 

fiyflSjY  Breeds  target  rarefy 

■  Action:  low  levels  mean  this  is  a  low  priority 


1 _ NITROGEN  DIOXIDE _ 

Found  in  exhaust  fumes  of  care  and  lorries,  forms  smog 
in  bright  sunshine  i 

Health  risk:  linked  with  breathing  difficulties  and  asthma 
Current  health  guidelines:  21  Oppb  averaged  over  an  how 
New  government  targets:  104.6ppb  averaged  over  an  hour 
Exceeds  target  up  to  50  days  a  year. 

Action;  reducing  car  usage  particularly  lor  short  journeys 


II  '  -  n  •  .  : 


A  heavy  metal  found  in  fuels  but  extracted  from  many  petrols 

(Health  risks:  poisons  the  brain  and  can  damage  children's  intelligence 
Current  health  guidelines:  1  micro  grams  per  cubic  metre  averaged  annually 
New  government  target:  0.5  mi  crag  rams  per  cubic  metre  averaged  annually 
Exceeds  target,  no  information  available 

Action:  the  dramatic  take-up  in  lead-tree  petrol  is  reducing  the  risk 

ppb  -parts  per  billion 


Barbecues 
raise  risk 
of  summer 
pollution 

By  Nick  Nuttall 

THE  success  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  dampefown  on  eight 
air  pollutants  will  depend  on 
changes  in  lifestyles,  economic 
activity  and  the  weather. 

Putting  fewer  but  bigger 
lorries  on  the  road  and  forcing 
them  to  burn  cleaner  fuels  l 
may  help  to  reduce  some 
fumes.  Bur  to  protect  children 
strapped  into  pushchairs  by 
busy  roads,  it  is  the  way  the 
exhausts  are  angled  into  their 
faces  that  needs  reconsidering. 

Less  hazardous  fuels  are 
being  developed,  but  diesel 
provides  a  cautionary  exam¬ 
ple.  It  was  introduced  as  a 
cleaner  fuel  but  has  since  been 
linked  with  thousands  of  pre¬ 
mature  deaths  after  the  dis¬ 
covery'  of  the  health  hazards  of 
the  sooty  particles  produced  in 
the  fumes. 

In  setting  the  limit  for 
particulates,  the  Government 
has  recognised  that  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  it  will  be 
difficult  to  reach.  Around  Guy 
Fawkes  night  bonfires  lace  the  yj 
air  with  these  deadly  flecks.  p 
Barbecues  increase  their  con¬ 
centration  in  the  summer. 

Hydrocarbons,  chemicals 
such  as  solvents  and  cleaning 
fluids  which  contribute  to 
summer-time  smog,  percolate 
from  factories,  refineries,  pet¬ 
rol  stations  and  dry  cleaners. 
The  growth  in  DIY  painting 
has  added  to  the  burden. 


Asthma  treatment  costing  NHS  £4I0m 


By  Jeremy  Lau  range 

HEALTH  CORRESPONDENT 

THE  Government  was  accused  yester¬ 
day  of  failing  to  tackle  the  sharp 
increase  in  asthma,  which  is  putting  an 
increasing  burden  on  the  NHS. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  say  that  new 
figures  show  the  cost  of  NHS  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  asthma  has  risen  67  per  cent 
in  six  years,  from  E245  million  in  1990 
to  £410  million  in  1995.  equivalent  to 
£8.60  for  every  man.  woman  and  child. 
Prescriptions  for  asthma  have  risen 
from  19  million  to  34  million  since  1985. 

The  figures,  obtained  in  a  written 


answer  before  the  parliamentary  re¬ 
cess.  were  released  yesterday  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Government  announce¬ 
ment  on  new  pollution  controls.  Simon 
Hughes.  Liberal  Democrat  health 
spokesman,  said  money  was  being 
spent  on  creating  the  consequences 
instead  of  the  causes  and  accused 
ministers  of  dragging  their  feeL  "The 
cost  of  not  taking  action  is  rapidly 
becoming  higher  than  the  cost  of  the 
action  we  need  to  take." 

Mr  Hughes  said  a  two-pronged 
strategy  lo  cut  traffic  pollution  and 
reduce  smoking  was  required.  “We 
must  reduce  vehicle  journeys  and 


reduce  pollution  from  vehicles,  if  we 
have  more  public  transport,  the  num¬ 
bers  polluting  the  roads  wall  be  less. 
About  half  of  asthma  sufferers  also 
find  their  asthma  is  made  worse  by 
smoking.  I  am  not  saying  pollution 
causes  asthma  —  no  one  knows  the 
cause  and  we  need  more  research  — 
but  it  is  medically  accepted  that 
pollution  triggers  asthma  symptoms." 

The  complex  relationship  between 
pollution  and  asthma  was  illustrated 
by  regional  tables  provided  by  the 
liberal  Democrats  that  showed  smog- 
bound  London  has  the  lowest  per 
capita  spend  on  anti-asthma  drugs. 


The  amounr  spent  on  asthma  drugs  in 
Croydon,  south  London  —  £5.80  a  head 
—  is  half  that  spent  in  Gloucestershire. 
Warwickshire  and  the  isle  of  Wight, 
which  all  have  a  figure  over  £10. 

The  National  Asthma  Campaign 
said  research  showed  asthma  levels  in 
rural  areas  were  as  high  as  in  cities.  A 
spokeswoman  said:  "There  is  certainly 
more  to  asthma  than  pollution.  We  eat 
more  processed  foods  and  live  in 
centrally-heated,  carpeted,  closeted 
homes.  We  spend  90  per  cent  of  our 
time  indoors  and  indoor  pollution  by 
agents  such  asr house  dust  mites  is  now 
under  the  microscope." 


Curbing  traffic  fumes  is 
no  easy  cure  for  epidemic 
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THE  spokesman  for  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Asthma  Campaign  is 
adamant  “It  is  wrong  to 
imply  that  asthma  is  caused 
by  air  pollution:  although 
pollution  certainly  exacer¬ 
bates  its  symptoms  in  people 
who  already  suffer  from  it 
There  is.  however,  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  modest  relation¬ 
ship  between  local  traffic 
density  and  the  prevalence  of 
asthma." 

The  truth  is  that,  as  in  so 
many  aspects  of  medicine,  the 
doctors  don't  know  all  the 
answere.  It  is  a  mystery  why 
there  is  an  epidemic  of  asth¬ 
ma,  and  why  the  number  of 
children  who  suffer  from  it 
has  doubled  since  the  1970s. 

We  da  however,  know  that 
if  we  put  children  who  are 
troubled  until  asthma  into  a 
smoky,  grimy,  exhaust-ridden 
atmosphere.’  any  rough  of 
wheeze  will  be  made  worse, 
and  we  also  know  that  this 
environment  can  induce  an 
attack  in  somebody  who  is 
vulnerable  to  asthma  but 
whose  symptoms  were  previ¬ 
ously  quiescent 

In  Britain  the  relationship 
between  traffic  pollution  and 
asthma  is  uncertain,  for 
research  has  shown  that  the 
incidence  of  asthma  among 


Medical  briefing 

_ _ _ _ _ 


those  who  live  among  the  hills 
of  Skye  is  much  the  same  as  it 
is  in  some  of  our  inner  rides. 
It  is  not  known  why. 

Other  aspects  of  modern 
Irving  must  be  considered: 
suspicion  has  been  cast  on  the 
comforts  provided  by  the 
warm  centrally  heated  house 
with  wall-to-wall  carpeting, 
the  perfect  haven  for  tile 
microscopic  house  mite,  a 
potent  trigger,  possibly  even  a 
cause,  of  asthma.  However, 
take  away  decent  heating  and 
upper  respiratory  infections, 
roughs  and  colds  become 
more  of  a  menace,  for  they  too 
can  precipitate  an  attack  of 
wheezing. 

Hie  relationship  of  stress  to 
asthma  is  also  ill-defined.  21  is 
all  too  easy  to  relate  a  severe 
attack  of  asthma  to  a  blazing 
family  row.  but  what  about 
recurrent  minor  attacks  of 
wheezing?  Could  they  be 
caused  by  family  tensions 
stemming  from  modem  life? 

A  link  has  even  been  sug¬ 


gested  between  the  rise  in 
working  mothers  and  asth¬ 
ma.  Is  a  relaxed,  united  home 
life  as  good  a  defence  against 
asthma  as  freedom  from  car 
fumes? 

Whatever  the  causes,  asth¬ 
ma  needs  much  more  re¬ 
search.  A  British  Lung 
Foundation  study  published 
this  year  showed  that  between 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  under- 
fives  in  the  United  Kingdom 
suffer  acute  asthma  and 
wheezing. 

Asthma  is  too  serious  and 
too  complex  a  problem  to  be 
used  as  an  easy  weapon  in 
any  war  between  car  owners 
and  the  green  movemenL 
Nobody  denies  that  pollution 
must  be  reduced  to  ease  the 
life  of  those  who  have  asthma, 
but  a  greater  need  is  lo  find 
out  why  they  developed  it  in 
the  first  place. 

Dr  Thomas  $ 
Stuttafqrd 
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ife  takes  graphic 
revenge  on  firm 

at  fired  husband 


ROBIN  WAVES 


A  DIAMOND  snner  dis- 
rru&sed  after  being  wrongly 
accused  of  theft  had  h«  rl 

^.  venoe  yesterday  when  his  wife 
stn.jd  outside  De  Beers' 
London  headquarters  with  a 
huge  poster  of  her  husband  in 
a  graduation  gown  embla¬ 
zoned  with  the  words  “Here's 
justice.  De  Beers!" 

Cheryl  Newby  chose  the  day 
when  buyers  come  from 
around  the  world  to  reveal 
mat  her  husband.  Neil.  -19. 
inspired  by  his  legal  bunles 
with  the  company,  had  gradu¬ 
ated  in  law  last  month.  4  b 
years  after  he  was  sacked. 

Mr  Newby  had  worked  for 
De  Beers  for  25  years  when  he 
was  accused  of  stealing  two 
diamonds  fmm  the  sorting 
floor.  Although  no  evidence 
was  offered  against  him.  the 
company,  whose  London  of¬ 
fice  handles  S5  per  cent  of  the 
>  world's  rough  diamonds,  re¬ 
fused  to  re-employ  him. 

He  nearly  lost  his  house  and 
his  health  in  a  three-year  fight 


groom  has 
child-sex 
conviction 

By  Shirley  English 

A  MAN  who  wooed  his  Amer¬ 
ican  bride  over  the  Internet  is 
a  convicted  child-sex  offender. 
Adrian  Philpott  married  Cin¬ 
dy  Irish,  a  mother-of-fbur 
from  Connecticut,  in 
Aberdeen  on  Monday,  just 
.  three  days  after  the  couple  met 
'  'or  the  first  time. 

Mr  Philpotrs  conviction  has 
placed  a  question  mark  over 
their  plans  to  set  up  home 
together  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  prison  at  Exeter 
Crown  Court  in  June  1990  for 
sexual  intercourse  with  a  girl. 

The  newlyweds  had 
planned  to  fly  to  the  US  after  a 
week,  in  the  Highlands.  How¬ 
ever,  a  spokeswoman  at  the 
American  Consulate  said: 
“Anyone  convicted  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  offence  of  moral  turpitude 
is  ineligible  for  a  visa."  He 
would  have  to  apply  for  a 
waiver,  which  could  take  more 
than  a  month. 

At  the  wedding  reception 
Mr  Philpott.  42,  said  that  his 
bride  was  aware  of  the  offence 
and  had  forgiven  hint.  He 
added  that  he  had  found  God 
in  prison.  "It  happened  at.  a 
rime  of  great  stress  in  my  life 
and  I  had  an  affair  with  a 
young  girl."  he  sakt  His 
bride,  a  widow,  has  children 
aged  14  to  27. 


By  Kathryn  Knight 

to  clear  his  name.  Mrs  Newby 
said  that  her  gesture  had  been 
well-supported:  “Pt-ople  from 
the  company:  passers-by  and 
merchants  coming  to  view  the 
diamonds  have  all  come  up  to 
ask  me  what  it’s  all  about. 
When  1  teJJ  them,  they  have  all 
said  good  on  us. 

“Some  workers  have  been 
too  scared  to  be  seen  coming 
up  to  the  van  but  have  given 
me  thumbs-up  signs  from  the 
side  of  the  road  or  from  their 
windows.  J  wanted  to  show 
them  there  was  life  after  De 
Beers." 

In  Maidenhead.  Berkshire, 
where  the  couple  five  with 
their  two  children.  Mr  Newby 
said  that  his  dealings  with  De 
Beers  had  nearly  broken  him. 
He  said  that  he  had  heen 
arrrcsied  and  dismissed  with¬ 
in  hours,  with  no  opportunity 
to  defend  himself. 

He  worked  as  a  quality 
controller  in  the  diamond 
sorting  depart  men  r  and  had 
travelled  the  world  with  the 


Hunt  for 
missing 
children 
extended 

By  Stephen  Farrell 

THE  parents  of  two  children 
missing  on  a  Norfolk  beach 
were  last  night  reconciling 
themselves  to  the  thought  that 
they  may  never  see  them 
again,  police  said. 

Hopes  faded  of  finding 
alive  Jodi  Coughlin.  6.  and 
her  brother  Tom.  4,  after  the 
police  search  entered  a  third 
day.  The  search  is  to  be 
extended  today  two  miles 
inland  from  Holme  new  the 
Sea  and  Ringstead.  with  a 
helicopter  using  thermal-im¬ 
aging  cameras. 

Fears  are  growing  that  the 
cftfldrm  were  swept  oufto  sea 
after  excitedly  running  into 
the  surf  at  the  start  of  their 
holiday  on  Sunday.  Coast¬ 
guards  said  yesterday  that  the 
bodies  of  the  chDdren  may 
never  be  found. 

Superintendent  John  Hale 
paid  tribute  to  the  fortitude  of 
the  parents,  Kevin  Loughlin, 
37.  and  Lynette  Thornton,  37. 
from  Norwood,  south  London. 
“They  are  really  hit  by  the 
reality  of  the  situation.  They 
are  very  distressed  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “They  have  held 
up  with  tremendous  fortitude 
but  there  is  only  so  much 
people  can  take  and  they  are 
dearly  suffering.  They  didn't 
even  have  a  chance  to  say 
goodbye.” 


What’s  the  most 
important  thing  he  uses 
to  help  you  out? 
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company,  spending  time  in 
Botswana.  South  Africa.  Zaire 
and  Belgium. 

“One  morning  in  January 
1992.  1  arrived  at  work  and 
was  immediately  arrested  for 
stealing  diamonds.  I  was  giv¬ 
en  no  chance  to  explain  or 
defend  myself."  he  said.  Only 
a  week  earlier  he  had  been 
sent  a  letter  about  his  forth¬ 
coming  25  years'  service,  tell¬ 
ing  him  thar  he  was  entiilcd  to 
a  gift  worth  £500. 

After  questioning,  Mr 
Newby  was  released  on  bail 
and  immediately  dismissed 
from  the  company.  The  case 
come  before  Clcrkenwdl  mag¬ 
istrates  in  February  1992,  but 
all  charges  were  dropped  after 
the  Crown  offered  no 
evidence. 

"I  was  taken  back  on  at  De 
Beers  under  suspension  and 
subjected  to  further  investiga¬ 
tions,  then  I  was  dismissed 
again  in  May  1992. 1  was  told 
that  they  had  conducted  a 
thorough  investigation  and 


SATURDAY 


IN  THE  TIMES 


Cheryl  Newby  with  the  poster  displayed  on  a  van  ar  De  Beers.  She  chose  the  day  when  buyers  visit  the  firm 


they  still  had  reason  to  believe 
1  was  guilty  of  theft  of  a 
diamond,"  he  said. 

“1  felt  that  after  all  the  years 
1  had  given  them  they  were 
quite  happy  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  an  innocent  man  and 
his  family  rather  than  back 
down.  1  decided  there  was 
nothing  else  I  could  do  other 
than  fight  !  had  developed  a 
slammer.  I  was  close  to  a 


nervous  breakdown  and  was 
close  to  losing  everything  1 
had  worked  for." 

Mr  Newby  said  that  De 
Beers  called  in  his  company 
mongage  rhe  day  after  he  was 
dismissed.  When  his  solicitor 
objected,  they  raised  the  inter¬ 
est  rotes  from  the  favourable 
company  rates.  "My  mother 
liad  to  step  in  to  pay  our 
mortgage.  Without  her  and 


the  rest  of  my  family's  finan¬ 
cial  support.’ we  would  have 
lost  the  house  and  gone  under. 
As  it  is  we  still  have  huge 
debts." 

Mr  Newby  took  De  Beers  to 
a  tribunal,  claiming  unfair 
dismissal.  Two  years  later,  the 
panel  found  in  his  favour  and 
he  was  awarded  LI 0500  com¬ 
pensation  with  half  his  costs. 

‘It  was  the  classic  case  of  the 


little  man  against  the  giant, 
and  in  many  ways  1  haven't 
won.  We  are  still  in  debt  and  I 
have  had  to  battle  to  rebuild 
my  life,”  Mr  Newby  said.  "Mi- 
wife  and  I  just  wanted  to  show 
people  that  the  big  guys  don't 
always  break  you.” 

A  spokesman  for  De  Beers 
said:  “Neil  Newby  used  to 
work  for  us.  He  does  not  work 
for  us  anymore.” 
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Court  backs 
residents  in 
fight  against 
bail  hostel 


THE  TIMES  WEDNESDAY  AUGUST  21 1996 


By  Lin  Jenkins 


OPPONENTS  of  development 
in  residential  areas  claimed  a 
victory  yesterday  when  a 
judge  ruled  that  planners 
could  be  expected  to  fake  fear 
into  account  as  a  factor  in  the 
quality  of  life. 

Residents  had  opposed  the 
expansion  of  a  bail  hostel  in 
Aldridge,  West  Midlands. 
Their  success  in  the  High 
Court  in  London  was  attacked 
as  a  victory  for  the  so-called 
Nimby  tendency  —  “not  in  our 
back  yard"  —  enabling  a 
wider  argument  to  block  hos¬ 
tels  or  even  affordable  housing 
from  the  more  pleasant 
estates. 

The  West  Midlands  proba¬ 
tion  comminee  had  appealed 
against  a  decision  by  planners 
not  to  allow  the  hostel  to 
increase  its  occupancy  from  12 
to  20.  Expansion  had  been 
refused  on  the  basis  of  reports 
from  residents,  many  of  them 
elderly,  that  there  had  been 
incidents  of  loutish  and 
drunken  behaviour  and  an 
increase  in  crime. 

The  hostel  is  next  door  to  a 
home  for  SO  elderly  people.  A 
quarter  of  the  the  local  popula¬ 
tion  is  over  retirement  age. 

Deputy  Judge  Robin  Pur- 
chas  said:  "l  believe  that  many 
members  of  the  public  would 
be  surprised,  and  would  feel 
that  something  was  wrong,  if 
fear  in  a  community  was  not 
capable  in  an  appropriate  case 
of  being  lawfully  considered  in 
determining  whether  or  not 
development  should  proceed. 
It  is  a  truism  that  residential 
areas  may  differ.  Villages  will 
differ  from  towns.  Suburbs 
may  differ  from  residential 
developments  within  urban 
centres. 

“In  this  case  the  inspector 
concluded  on  the  evidence  that 
this  residential  development 
would  suffer  particular  detri¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  fear,  due  to  the 
contrasting  lifestyles  of  those 
likely  to  occupy  the  hostel  and 
the  estate." 

Sheila  Healy,  director  of 
environment  at  Walsall  coun¬ 
cil.  said:  “This  is  something  of 


precedent.  We  are  very 
pleased  that  the  court  has 
sided  with  us.  We  feel  that 
crime  and  the  fear  of  crime  are 
important  in  people’s  lives  in 
terms  of  where  they  live,  and  it 
is  important  that  their  views 
are  considered  valid." 

The  council  turned  down 
the  planning  application  in 
January  1995.  Its  decision  was 
upheld  by  a  government  in¬ 
spector  after  a  public  inquiry 
when  he  agreed  that  the 
grounds  for  refusal  were 
allowed  under  existing  plan¬ 
ning  law. 

The  probation  service  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  council  was  in 
breach  of  planning  rules  by 
giving  in  to  “subjective  and 
unsubstantiated  fears"  that  an 
increase  in  numbers  would 
lead  to  an  increase  in  crime. 
Barrie  Bridgman,  the  West 
Midlands  assistant  chief  pro¬ 
bation  officer,  had  condemned 
the  inspector's  decision  as  a 
dangerous  precedent.  He  said 
it  could  have  “a  disastrous 
impact  on  the  possibility  of 
opening  hostels  anywhere  in 
the  country  for  defendants, 
offenders  or  any  other  class  of 
citizen  that  people  take 
objection  to". 

■  Robert  Griffiths,  QC.  for  the 
probation  committee,  said 
that,  if  the  planning  inspector 
was  right,  then  the  result 
could  be  a  countrywide  ban  on 
bail  hostels,  or  even  affordable 
housing,  from  “nice"  residen¬ 
tial  areas. 

Residents  had  complained 
about  confrontations  with  hos¬ 
tel  occupants,  several  robber¬ 
ies  and  car  break-ins.  They 
said  that  the  inmates  fought 
with  each  other,  bared  their 
buttocks  at  a  bedroom  win¬ 
dow  and  smashed  milk  bottles 
in  driveways.  The  residents 
also  said  that  they  had  little 
faith  in  the  people  who  were 
running  the  hostel. 

The  inspector  said  in  De¬ 
cember  1995  that  it  was  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  incongruous 
juxtaposition  than  that  be¬ 
tween  the  bail  hostel  and  the 
“neat"  housing  estate  adjoin¬ 
ing  it 
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Ramblers  criticise  slow  pace 
of  millennium  path  clean-up 


A  MILLENNIUM  dream  for 
every  public  footpath  to  be 
cleared  is  unlikely  to  be  real¬ 
ised  by  the  Government,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  released  by 
the  Ramblers’  Association 
yesterday. 

The  Countryside  Commis¬ 
sion.  acting  as  agent  for  the 
Government,  promised  in 
1987  that  all  140.000  miles  of 
public  path  and  bridleway 
would  be  cleared  by  2000.  An 
estimated  40.000  miles  of 
paths  are  still  obstructed  by 
barbed  wire,  crops  or  legal 
dispute,  the  Ramblers’  Associ¬ 
ation  said  yesterday  at  the 
launch  of  its  Free  Your  Paths 
campaign. 

"Die  campaign  concentrates 
on  six  areas  in  which  the 
association  says  that  councils 
are  not  doing  enough  to  meet 
the  millennium  target:  Wed- 
more.  Somerset  Harlow.  Es- 


By  Richard  Dice 

sex:  Stafford:  Cardiff;  Hopton. 
west  Yorkshire;  and  Gore- 
bridge.  Lothian. 

Councils  have  the  power, 
under  the  1990  Rights  of  Way 
Act  to  fine  fanners  and  land- 
owners  up  to  £1,000  for  failing 
to  comply  with  orders  to  dear 
paths.  Kate  Ashbrook,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ramblers'  Associ¬ 
ation,  which  has  116.000 
members,  said:  “Parliament 
has  given  county  councils  and 
unitary  authorities  the  duty  to 
enforce  the  law:  they  have 
been  appointed  as  the  police¬ 
men  of  the  paths.  But  too  often 
they  fall  asleep  on  the  job." 

Tony  Goverd,  of  the  associa¬ 
tion's  Somerset  branch,  said 
that  half  of  the  110. paths  in 
Wed  more  were  obstructed 
when  surveyed  five  years  ago 
and  there  were  only  two 
signposts  where  there  should 
have  been  200.  “We  reported 


Thinking  about  sex 
can  overcome  pain 

By  Nigel  Hawkes.  science  editor 


all  this  to  Somerset  County’ 
Council  and  Sedgemoor  Dis¬ 
trict  Coundl.  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  county  as  its 
agenL  Most  of  the  paths  are 
still  obstructed.  In  Sedgemoor 
they  reckon  that  it  will  be 
another  40  years  before  all  the 
paths  are  signposted  and  70 
years  before  the  footpath  sur¬ 
faces  are  put  in  good  order." 

The  Countryside  Commis¬ 
sion  accepted  that  the  2000 
target  could  be  optimistic  but 
said  that  the  number  of  paths 
now  fully  open  to  the  public 
was  nearly  75  per  cent.  Rich¬ 
ard  Simmons,  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  chairman,  said  that 
there  had  been  a  huge  im¬ 
provement  in  recent  years,  but 
added:  “We  have  to  be  realistic 
and  appreciate  that  local  au¬ 
thorities  have  other  priorities 
in  these  times  of  reduced 
public  spending." 


THINKING  about  sex  or  oth¬ 
er  positive  things  can  halve  the 
sensation  of  pain,  according  to 
an  experiment  in  the  United 
States.  Thinking  negatively, 
however,  makes  it  worse. 

The  experiment  was  carried 
out  by  Dr  Peter  Staats.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Pain  Medicine  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Balti¬ 
more.  With  colleagues  from 
the  University-  of  Wisconsin, 
he  persuaded  72  people  to  hold 
their  hands  in  iced  water  for 
as  long  as  they  could  bear 
while  thinking  either  positive 
or  negative  thoughts. 

The  volunteers  were  also 
assessed  for  their  anxiety 
about  pain  in  a  written  test. 
The  results  showed  that  those 
who  were  fearful  removed 
their  hands  from  the  iced 
water  much  sooner  rhan  oth¬ 
ers.  but  the  pain  tolerance  of 
both  groups  was  increased  by 


positive  thinking.  “These  find¬ 
ings  support  our  belief  thar 
most  pain  involves  both  a 
biological  cause  and  the  emo¬ 
tional  response  to  it,  and  that 
treatment  should  address  both 
factors."  Dr  Staats  told  the 
Eighth  World  Congress  on 
Pain  in  Vancouver. 

He  told  volunteers  in  the 
positive  group  that  iced  water 
made  wounds  heal  more 
quickly,  improved  blood  flow, 
strengthened  fingernail  beds 
and  had  other  medical  bene¬ 
fits.  He  asked  them  to  repeat 
words  such  as  “honesty" 
“health"  or  “sex”. 

The  negative  group  was  told 
that  iced  water  was  harmful, 
and  repeated  words  such  as 
"dishonesty’’,  "sickness”, 
“filth"  and  “sexual  absti¬ 
nence".  They  perceived  pain 
much  sooner  and  took  their 
hands  out  twice  as  quickly. 


Inspectors 
find  fault  at 
blood  bank 

A  blood  bank  has  been  given 
a  month  to  rectify  “unaccepta¬ 
ble”  lapses  in  procedure  found 
by  government  inspectors. 

The  faults  at  the  East  Anglia 
Blood  Centre,  based  at 
Addenbrooke’s  Hospital, 
Cambridge,  were  discovered 
during  a  routine  visit  by 
inspectors  from  the  Medi-  fT. 
rines  Control  Agency.  The 
agency  and  the  National 
Blood  Authority,  which  runs 
the  blood  service,  insisted 
yesterday  that  the  problems 
were  not  serious  and  that 
there  was  no  risk  to  health. 

Cancer  concern 

Older  women  are  not  being 
soeened  for  breast  cancer 
despite  being  at  highest  risk. 

Age  Concern  says.  Although 
66  per  cent  of  breast  cancer 
deaths  occur  in  over-65s, 
under  2  per  cent  are  screened. 

Waterless  week 

The  town  of  Nenagh  in  Co 
Tipperary  will  be  without 
mains  water  for  a  week 
because  of  suspected  industri- 
ai  pollution.  Thousands  of 
households  are  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  road  tankers. 

Compass  found 

Divers  from  St  Andrews 
University  have  found  a  com¬ 
pass  in  a  Cromwellian  war¬ 
ship  sunk  off  Mull  in  1653.  Dr 
Colin  Martin  called  the  wreck 
“a  unique  time-capsule  of  the 
mid-I7th  century". 

Malaria  move 

A  Bristol-based  law  firm. 
Lawrence  Tucketts.  has  been 
awarded  a  legal  aid  contract 
to  fight  for  compensation  for 
people  who  claim  serious 
side-effects  from  the  anti- 
malarial  drug  Lariam. 

Bull  terrier  shot 

A  bull  terrier  was  shot  dead 
by  police  after  it  went  berserk  0 
and  bit  its  owner  and  her  son 
in  Warrington,  Cheshire.  The 
dog  was  a  cross  between  a 
Staffordshire  terrier  and  a  pit 
bull  terrier. 

Chipper  fish 

A  goldfish  has  survived  un¬ 
scathed  in  a  tank  of  100 
piranhas  at  the  Sea  Life 
Centre  in  Scarborough.  The 
goldfish  is  believed  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  display 
by  a  visitor  as  a  prank. 


arrangement  fees, 
early  redemption  fees, 
mortgage  indemnity  fees, 
survey  fees. 

wonder  the  banks 
and  building  societies 
are  worried. 


No,  you’re  not  seeing  things,  a  Direct 
Line  mortgage  can  save  you  around  £50*  a 
month.  Whether  you're  moving  house  or 
simply  moving  your  mortgage,  there  are  no 
arrangement  or  survey  fees.  Mortgages  are 
available  for  up  to  90%  of  the  property  value 
or  purchase  price,  whichever  is  lower  and  there 
is  no  mortgage  indemnity  premium  to  pay. 
We  don't  charge  early  redemption  fees  either. 


If  you’re  moving  your  mortgage,  call  us 
by  3 1st  August  1996.  complete  the  transfer 
using  our  solicitors  package  and  we'll  even 
pay  your  legal  fees  and  guarantee  you  a 
saving  of  20%t  on  your  existing  buildings 
insurance. 

So,  if  you  want  the  best  mortgage  deal, 
say  no  to  the  building  societies  and  say  yes 
to  Direct  Line. 
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MORTGAGES 


0141  221  9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  T  1 4 

Internet  address:  http://www.dfrectfine.co.uk 
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Small  Businesses 

Searching  for  hassle-free  computing? 

Look  no  further 


HP  Vectra  500  Series 
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Intel  Pentium®  Processor 
100-  166MHz 

8  MB -128MB  RAM 

1.2GB  -  T.6GB  Hard  Disk 

256k  cache  option 

7  -  2MB  VRAM 


£40 

voucher  off 


PRE-INSTALLED 


Microsoft  Word'3 

& 

Microsoft  Publisher 


HEWLETT 
TM  PACKA^O 


Premier  Reseller 
Person  si  Computer 
Products 


pentlum* 


•  CD-ROM  4  or  8  Speed 

•  1  year  on-site  warranty,  90  day  free 
telephone  software  support. 

Optional  3  year  on-site  warranty 

•  Quality  Software  Bundle 
Microsoft  Word*,  Microsoft  Publisher*, 
Windows  95®  and  CompuServe  Internet  Access 
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deluding  VAT 


For  more  information  or  to  order  ring... 
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Christopher  Cleveland,  Head  Chef. 
Audlevs  Hood,  Basingstoke. 


Emily  Fletcher,  Receptionist. 
The  Royal  Angus,  Birmingham. 
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ONE  THING  THAT  HELPS 
M  A  K  E  A I  E  O  LI  R 
H  O  I  E  L  S  IN  Dl  V 1 1)  U  A I  . 
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the  country.  For  more 


information  and  reservations,  call  0800  18  17  16. 


David  Murray,  Senior  Manager. 
Cannizaw  House,  Wimbledon. 


Jon  Ward,  Linkman. 
The  Grosvenor, 
Victoria,  London. 
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Karen  Loughnm, 
laundry  Supervisor. 

HospUcliflnn.MiJdlat.ounh. 
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Superbean  leads 
shops  into  battle 
with  gene  scientists 


By  Nigel  Hawkes,  science  editor 


A  NEW'  soya  "superbean" 
could  become  ihe  first  battle¬ 
ground  over  the  genetic  modi¬ 
fication  of  food,  which  offers 
enormous  benefits  but  also 
worries  some  consumers. 

Food  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  are  divided  about  how 
to  label  food  containing  the 
new  form  of  soya,  which  is 
expected  to  hit  supermarket 
shelves  this  autumn. 

The  shops  want  labels  say¬ 
ing  it  has  been  modified,  while 
the  manufacturers  say  this  is 
impracticable  and  could  be 
misleading.  Potentially,  a 
huge  range  of  products  could 
contain  small  amounts  of  soya 
flour  or  oil  produced  from 
genetically  modified  plants. 
They  include  breads,  pastries, 
vegetable  oil.  salad  dressings, 
margarine,  sweets,  cereals, 


some  drinks  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  chocolate. 

Geraldine  Schofield  of  the 
Food  and  Drink  Federation 
say s  that  two  thirds  of  prod¬ 
ucts  on  supermarket  shelves 
contain  soya  products.  Total 
world  production  is  more  than 
1 20  million  tons  a  year. 

Most  is  grown  in  the  United 
States,  which  this  year  planted 
a  genetically  modified  strain 
of  the  plant  for  the  first  time.  It 
will  be  harvested  next  month 
and  on  the  world  market  by 
October. 

The  new  plants,  produced 
by  Monsanto,  contain  an 
introduced  gene  from  a  bacte¬ 
rium  which  makes  them  resis¬ 
tant  to  the  herbicide  glypho- 
sate,  sold  in  various  forms  to 
fanners  and  gardeners  and 
best  known  as  the  weedkiller 


Modified  foods 
are  here  to  stay 


By  Robin  Young 


SEVERAL  genetically  modi¬ 
fied  foods  preceded  soya  on  to 
British  supermarket  shelves. 
The  Co-op  sells  its  own-brand 
vegetarian  cheese  that  is  man¬ 
ufactured  by  using  a  genetical¬ 
ly  modified  enzyme  called 
chymosin.  The  Co-op  was  the 
first  supermarket  group  in 
Britain  to  promise  customers 
that  they  would  be  told  when¬ 
ever  genetic  engineering  was 
used,  and  although  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  enzyme  in  the  end 
product,  the  cheese  is  labelled 
as  ‘'produced  using  gene 
technology". 

Genetically  modified  foods 
do  not  have  to  be  labelled,  and 
some  other  vegetarian  cheeses 
made  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Co-op's  are  sold  without  any 
Indication  that  genetic  engi¬ 
neering  has  been  used. 

Both  Safeway  and  Sains- 
buty’s  sell  tomato  purees 
made  from  tomatoes  modified 
so  that  the  enzyme  that  causes 
the  fruit  to  ripen  and  rot  is 
switched  off.  delaying  soften¬ 
ing.  The  supermarket  com¬ 
panies  say  that  the  use  of  the 
genetically  modified  Flavr- 


Savr  tomatoes  reduces  waste 
and  gives  a  naturally  thicker 
paste. 

Most  of  the  crops  that  have 
been  approved  for  release  and 
commercial  sale  are  in  North 
America.  The  first  crop  to  be 
cleared  for  sale  in  Europe  was 
a  herbicide-tolerant  tobacco 
plant.  This  year  the  European 
Union  has  approved  a  hybrid 
oilseed  rape  that  will  be  grown 
commercially  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  herbicide-tolerant 
soybean  that  will  be  grown  in 
America.  No  genetically  engi¬ 
neered  crops  are  yet  grown 
commercially  in  Britain,  but 
food  products  already  cleared 
for  use  here  include  oil  from 
four  different  types  of 
transgenic  oilseed  rape. 

Sometimes  genetic  engi¬ 
neering  has  unexpected  and 
unwelcome  results.  When  a 
seed  company  genetically 
modified  soya  beans  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  brazil  nut  protein  to 
improve  the  beans'  quality  as 
animal  feed,  it  was  found  that 
people  who  were  allergic  to 
brazil  nuts  were  also  allergic 
to  the  new  soya  bean. 


Roundup.  The  herbicide  kills 
all  green  plants  by  blocking  a 
pathway  for  nutrients.  The 
substitute  gene  reopens  the 
pathway,  enabling  the  modi¬ 
fied  plant  —  called  Roundup 
Ready  soya  beans  —  to  resist 
the  herbicide.  Farmers  can 
spray  their  crops  with  Round¬ 
up,  killing  weeds  but  leaving 
the  soya  unaffected.  It  should 
make  the  growing  of  soya 
beans  easier,  cheaper  and 
mare  profitable. 

The  beans  produced  will  not 
be  sold  as  beans,  but  In  a 
processed  form  as  flour  or  oil. 
Professor  Derek  Burke,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  on  novel  foods  and 
processes,  which  has  given 
clearance  to  the  new  products, 
says  that  processing  means  no 
trace  of  the  gene,  or  the 
enzyme  it  produces,  is  present 
in  the  final  product. 

“The  flours  produced  by 
ordinary  soya  and  the  geneti¬ 
cally  modifed  form  are  indis¬ 
tinguishable,*'  he  said 
yesterday. 

His  committee  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  soya  products 
could  be  sold  without  special 
labelling,  advice  accepted  by 
ministers  and  repeated  by  the 
European  Commission.  But 
for  earlier  genetically  modi¬ 
fied  foods  such  as  the 
FlavrSavr  tomato,  sold  as 
pastes  and  purees,  the  super¬ 
markets  have  adopted  infor¬ 
mative  labels. 

“Our  preference  is  to  label 
genetically  modified  prod¬ 
ucts,"  a  spokesman  for 
Salisbury's  said.  “We  believe 
customers  should  have  the 
right  to  choose." 

A  spokeswoman  for  the 
British  Retail  Consortium, 
which  represents  90  per  cent 
of  the  industry,  says  that  it 
wants  consumers  to  be  able  to 
make  an  informed  choice. 
“Same  of  our  members  have 
contacted  the  manufacturers 
to  insist  that  the  genetically 
modified  soya  must  be  identi¬ 
fied  on  the  label  ” 

But  John  Ward,  of  the 
federation,  said:  “Having  such 
a  label  implies  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  product, 
when  there  isn’t.  You  couldn’t 
enforce  or  monitor  the  labels, 
because  there  is  no  determin¬ 
able  difference.” 
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The  dummy  you  don't  mind  sitting  beside  you:  the  papier  m&che  models  will  ride  trains  to  Bridlington  as  part  of  a  community  arts  project 


By  Jonathan  Prynn 

TRANSPORT  CORRESPONDENT 

SILENT  rail  passengers  who 
never  complain  about  delays, 
ask  the  way  to  the  buffet  or  by 
to  strike  up  conversation  are 
to  make  an  appearance  on  a 
seaside  branch  line. 

The  “passengers”,  life-sized 
papier  tn£cbe  dummies;  are 
to  be  placed  on  trains  be- 


The  model  railway  passenger 


tween  Hull  and  Bridlington 
as  part  of  a  community  arts 
project  Others  will  stand  or 
sit  at  station  platforms. 

The  dummies  mil  ride  on 
the  trains  from  the  end  of 
next  month.  Some  will  be 
dressed  in  period  costumes 


of  tfae  Yorkshire  working 
families  who  came  to 
Bridlington  for  their  holi¬ 
days  earlier  this  century. 

They  will  be  made  in  a 
disused  pared  office  at 
Bridlington  station.  Passen¬ 
gers.  tourists  and  local 


people  will  be  encouraged  to 
help  to  construct  them. 

Shirley  Hester,  of  the 
mental  health  charity 
MIND,  which  is  involved  in 
the  project,  said:  “We  hope 
that  people  living  all  along 
the  line  will  come  to  help  us 


with  the  sculptures  and  even 
people  on  holiday  for  a  few 
days  would  like  to  try  their 
hand  at  making  an  arm  or  a 
foot  We  hope  it  will  liven  up 
the  station  and  add  to  tine 
interest  of  the  journey." 

Ken  Bray,  a  spokesman  for 
Regional  Railways  North 
East  said:  “The  models  will 
always  be  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  fare-paying  adults." 


Thousands  of  grouse  crash 
to  death  on  deer  fences 


THE  black  grouse  shooting 
season  opened  yesterday  with 
a  warning  that  the  gamebirds' 
survival  is  threatened  by 
fences  protecting  young  trees 
from  deer.  Their  rarer  and 
more  magnificent  cousin,  the 
capercaillie,  is  even  more  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  the  tall  wire 
fences  and  now  faces  possible 
extinction. 

Studies  by  the  British  Trust 
for  Ornithology  show  that  the 
area  inhabited  by  black 


Renewing  your  home  insurance 
in  August  or  September  ? 


If  you  are  50  or  over,  |* 
save  with  SAGA 
Home  Insurance 


You  will  know  how  expensive  home  insurance  can 
be,  particularly  if  your  insurance  company  is  also 
having  to  insure  younger,  less  careful  householders. 
Thankfully,  if  you  are  aged  50  or  over  you  can 
benefit  from  SAGA  Home  Insurance  -  a  superior 
household  insurance  that  is  only  available  to  mature, 
responsible  people  like  you. 

SAGA  Home  Insurance  can  offer  you  genuine 
savings  over  other  policies,  while  giving  you  cover 
that  fully  protects  your  home  and  possessions.  So  if 
your  home  insurance  is  due  for  renewal  soon,  or  if 
you  would  simply  like  to  find  out  how  much  you 
could  save  with  SAGA  Home  Insurance,  call  us 
today  -  free. 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 

If  you  find  another  comparable  policy  at  a  lower 
price  within  2  months  of  taking  out  SAGA  Home 
Insurance,  we  will  refund  you  the  difference. 


Cover  is  comprehensive  and  low  cost 

■  Free  Saga  Assist  Service  - 
24  Hour  Domestic  Helpline 
24  Hour  Legal  Helpline 

24  Hour  Glazing  Service 

•  Discounts  for  home  security 

■  Free  pen  with  your  quotation 


SAGA 

Services  Ltd 


Saga  Services  Ltd  would  like  to  send  you  Information  about  services 
provided  by  other  Saga  companies  and  may  pass  details  to  these 
companies  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 


Call  us  today 

For  your  free  no  obligation  quote  and  a  free 
Saga  pen.  simply  call  us  on  the  number  below. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  have  on  SAGA  Home  Insurance. 

0800  414  525  ext.3892 

Lines  open  Monday  to  Friday  9am  -  6pm. 
Saturdays  9am  -  1pm 


Alicmaiivefy-  send  ih»  coupon  10  us  in  an  envelope  -  >cni  do  not  need  a  sivnp: 

Sags  -Services  Limited.  FREEPOST73I.  Middclburg  Square.  Folkestone.  Kent  CT20  |  BR 


Mr  /  Mrs  1  Miss  Initial: 

Address: _ 

Postcode: _ 


Surname: , 


.Telephone  No:. 


Mr 


Dale  or  Birth:  ^ 

Occupation: _ 

Policy 

Renewal  Date:  - 

Type  of  Property: 

Detached  House: 

Terraced  House: 

Semi  -  Dcuched  Bungalow- 
Other.  O  Please  specify:  ~ 

Approximately  when  was  »t  built  ? 
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By  John  Vincent 

grouse  has  shrunk  by  28  per 
cent  over  the  past  25  years. 
Once  common  from  Scotland 
to  Surrey,  black  grouse  — 
bigger  woodland  cousins  of 
the  more  plentiful  moorland 
red  grouse  —  have  dwindled 
from  hundreds  of  thousands 
last  century  to  about  35.000, 
mostly  in  Scotland.  The  caper¬ 
caillie's  habitat  has  shrunk  by 
64  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  and  only  about  10,000 
remain. 

Chris  Mead,  of  the  trust, 
estimates  that  10,000  or  more 
grouse  are  killed  against  deer 
fences  each  year,  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  population.  He 
said:  “These  wire  fences  are 
essential  for  protecting  newly 
planted  trees  and  areas  for 
natural  regeneration.  But  they 
are  walls  of  death  as  far  as 
black  grouse  and  capercaillie 
are  concerned. 

“They  fly  fast  and  low  and 
are  equippkl  to  blast  their  way 
through  the  outer  branches  of 
trees  without  damage.  But 


strands  of  wire  and  wire 
netting  are  a  different  matter. 
Overgrazing  of  their  upland 
habitat  by  sheep  and  deer  also 
plays  a  part,  but  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  fences  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  of  the 
nationwide  decline." 

Ian  Collier,  of  the  Forestry 
Authority,  said:  “The  real 
problem  is  with  the  deer 
themselves.  A  reduction  of 
their  numbers  to  sensible  lev¬ 
els  would  virtually  eliminate 
the  damage  to  young  trees  as 
there  would  be  sufficient  graz¬ 
ing  left  on  plants  the  "deer 
prefer  to  satisfy  them." 

Although  listed  as  an  en¬ 
dangered  species,  black 
grouse  are  shot  from  August 
12  until  December  10.  Some 
estates  ban  the  shooting  of 
black  grouse  and  capercaillie. 
Both  species  have  been  shot 
for  centuries  and  the  caper¬ 
caillie  had  to  be  reintroduced 
from  Sweden  150  years  ago 
after  being  hunted  to  extinc¬ 
tion  in  about  1785. 


Wasps  fly  in  late 
after  cold  spring 

By  Michael  Hornsby,  countryside  correspondent 


WASPS  are  making  a  late 
arrival,  just  as  devotees  of  the 
picnic  and  the  barbecue  were 
enjoying  one  of  the  least 
tormented  summers  in  living 
memory-. 

The  buzzing  scourge  of  the 
alfresco  meal  had  been  notice¬ 
able  by  its  absence,  probably 
because  of  a  cold,  damp  May 
which  killed  many  of  the 
queens.  Reports  of  a  sudden 
surge  in  numbers  in  parts  of 
southern  England  over  the 
past  few  days  of  hot  sunshine 
suggesr  that  some  were  simply 
delayed. 

Last  August  pest  controllers 
were  being  swamped  with 
requests  to  destroy  wasp  nests 
in  attics,  garages  and  out¬ 
houses,  but  this  summer  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  slack.  Tony 
Stephens,  public  relations 
general  manager  at  Rentokik 
said:  "This  year  call-outs  have 
been  dramatically  down." 

George  Else,  the  Natural 
History  Museum's  chief 
hymenopterist  —  a  specialist 


in  bees  and  wasps  —  said: 
“There  have  been  fewer  wasps 
and  wasp  nests  than  anyone 
can  remember.  The  queens 
emerged  in  reasonably  good 
numbers  from  hibernation 
but  were  knocked  out  by 
conditions." 

Britain  is  home  to  nine 
resident  species  of  social  wasp. 
They  play  a  beneficial  role  by 
preying  on  pest  insects  and 
pollinating  plants.  Wasps  will . 
normally  attack  only  to  defend 
their  nests  or  if  an  individual 
feels  threatened,  according  to 
Mr  Else,  who  strongly  advises 
against  amateur  attempts  to 
destroy  an  active  nest.  Queens 
and  their  worker  daughters 
can  sting  repeatedly. 

Roger  Key.  an  entomologist 
with  English  Nature,  said:  “It 
is  possible  that  nest  building 
and  other  activities  were  set 
back  a  month  by  the  cold  May, 
and  that  we  will  now  see  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  wasp  popula¬ 
tion  if  more  queens  survived 
than  we  thought."  f 


i 
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Olga,  the  steppes  eagle,  is  worth  about  £3,000 


Dog  owners  warned 
after  eagle  escapes 


By  Paul  Wi  lki  nson 

FARMERS  and  pel  owners 
have  been  told  to  be  on  their 
guard  after  Ihe  escape  of  a 
large  Russian  eagle.  The  han¬ 
dlers  of  Olga,  a  steppes  eagle 
with  a  6ft  wingspan,  believe  it 
will  be  hungry  after  flying  off 
during  a  display  on  Sunday. 

“When  she  is  hungry  small 
dugs,  in  particular,  could  beat 
risk."  said  Stuart  Pearce,  head 
falconer  at  the  UK  Falconry 
Centre  near  Thirsk.  North 
Yorkshire,  where  Olga  is  kept. 
He  said  that  Goldie,  (he 
golden  eagle  that  escaped 
from  London  Zoo  in  1965.  had 
attacked  a  cairn  terrier,  but 
that  16-year-old  Olga  which  is 


about  the  same  size  as  a  male 
golden  eagle,  was  nut  danger¬ 
ous  to  human  beings. 

It  was  lifted  up  lo  about 
2.000ft  by  a  thermal  during 
the  show  on  Sunday.  Mr 
Pearce.  33,  said  that  escaped 
birds  could  usually  be  templ¬ 
ed  back  by  food,  but  the 
thermal  had  carried  Olga 
further  than  normal  and  it 
would  be  enjoying  Ihe  cool  air 
of  higher  altitudes.  He 
thpughl  that  prevailing  south¬ 
erlies  would  carry  it  north, 
perhaps  as  far  as  Scotland. 

“It  could  be  confused  after 
spending  hours  thermal-hop¬ 
ping.  We  are  anxious  lo 
receive  sightings."  Mr  Pearce 
said. 
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Human  rights  activist  begs  President  Yeltsin  to  intervene  to  stop  bloodshed 

Thousands  flee 
Grozny  before 
Russians  attack 


From  Richard  Beeston  in  Moscow 
*  d«pera,e - 


iStTrUS-™” 

the  Russian  military,  which 
has  vowed  to  launch  a  huge 
on  the  city  tomorrow. 

anHin,  man  ri8hts  activists 
and  internanonaJ  aid  agencies 

issued  a  warning  of  an  im¬ 
pending  catasrrophe  that 
OTuld  cost  thousands  of  lives,  a 
human  fide  of  refugees  desen- 
<m  the  devastated  capital  for 
the  relative  safety  of  surround¬ 
ing  areas. 

The  panic-striken  flight  was 
raused  by  General  Konstantin 
rulikovsky.  the  hardline  com¬ 
mander  of  Russian  forces  in 
Chechenia,  who  yesterdav 
ordered  afl  civilians  to  leave 
the  capital  within  4S  hours 
after  which  he  would  launch 
his  assault. 

"Grozny  will  without  fail  be 
cleared  of  rebel  fighters.”  said 
the  thickset  general,  who  has 
been  publicly  humiliated  over 
the  past  two  weeks  by  the 
Chechen  separarist  victory 
over  his  forces. 

"We  do  not  intend  to  put  up 
with  brazen  and  barbaric  ac¬ 
tions  of  illegal  groups  which 
are  continuing  to  shoot  down 
helicopters,  carry  out  bold  acts 
of  sabotage  and  surround 
Russian  servicemen." 

Although  the  commander 


Gamid  Gamidov,  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  north  Caucasus  repu¬ 
blic  of  Dagestan,  and  three 
other  people  were  killed 
yesterday  when  a  car  bomb 
exploded  in  the  capital 
Makhachkala.  Eight 
people  were  wounded. 
There  was  no  immediate 
admission  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  (AFP) 


concluded  a  ceasefire  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Chechen  guer¬ 
rillas  only  a  few  days  ago, 
most  of  the  citizens  took  seri¬ 
ously  his  latest  threats  to 
launch  an  nnack. 

"The  whole  city  is  on  its  way 
out."  Nina  Madayeva  said. 
"We  have  been  in  a  basement 
for  1-1  or  15  days  and  could  not 
stand  it  any  more." 

She  was  joined  by  entire 
families,  many  of  whom  were 
carrying  what  they  could  sal¬ 
vage  from  their  homes  as  they 
left  rhe  city  on  foot.  Those 
leaving  included  handicapped 
residents,  one  of  whom  was 
seen  struggling  to  make  it  out 
on  a  din  road  in  his  wheel¬ 
chair. 

About  a  quarter  of  the 
estimated  200.000  people  left 
in  the  capital  at  the  start  of  the 
recent  fighting  have  now  es¬ 


caped.  Many  of  those  who  re¬ 
main  are  elderly  Russians 
living  in  Ihcdtywhoareeither 
too  old  or  loo  poor  to  succeed 
in  escaping. 

Russian  liberal  politicians 
and  international  aid  groups 
reacted  furiously  to  the  threat 
of  a  new  assault  and  appealed 
lo  (he  authorities  in  Moscow 
and  tu  international  agencies 
lo  slop  the  bloodshed. 

Sergei  Kovalev.  Russia’s 
leading  human  rights  activist, 
railed  on  President  Yeltsin  to 
intervene  in  person  to  halt  the 
anack  and  demanded  that  all 
the  politicians  and  officers 
responsible  for  pasi  bloodshed 
in  the  breakaway  republic  be 
dismissed. 

"It  is  impossible  to  win  a 
partisan  war."  he  said.  "There 
is  only  one  method  to  suppress 
it:  to  use  scorched  earth  tac¬ 
tics.  But  this  would  be  geno¬ 
cide.  the  mass  destruction  of 
the  Chechens." 

Merlin,  the  British  medical 
charity  whose  relief  workers 
are  in  Grozny,  issued  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  if  the  Russian  offen¬ 
sive  was  allowed  to  go  ahead, 
thousands  of  civilians  would 
be  killed. 

"Grozny  is  facing  a  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  of  innocent 
civilians  who  are  trapped  in 
murderous  crossfire  between 
opposing  armies."  Dr  Christo- 


Refugees  from  Grozny  cross  a  damaged  railway  line  yesterday  as  they  leave  the  capital  before  the  Russian  offensive 


Kevorkian:  suicide  help 

New  doubts 
raised  over 
‘Dr  Death’ 

From  James  Bone 

IN  NEW  YORK 

JACK  KEVORKIAN,  the  con¬ 
troversial  “Dr  Death"  who 
has  attended  35  suicides  in 
America,  is  under  renewed 
attack  after  the  discovery  that 
his  latest  patient  had  previous¬ 
ly  applied  to  be  legally  protect- 
til  from  her  husband. 

Judith  Curren,  42,  an  over¬ 
weight  nurse  from  Pembroke. 
Massachusetts,  killed  herself 
with  a  lethal  injection  in  Dr 
Kevorkian's  presence  last 
week.  She  apparently  had 
chronic  fatigue  syndrome. 

The  coroner  found  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  disease  and  said  Mrs 
Curren’s  tiredness  could  have 
been  due  to  obesity  or  depres¬ 
sion.  He  has  yet  to  decide  if 
her  death  was  suicide. 

Since  her  death  it  has 
emerged  that  Mrs  Curren  had 
repeatedly  accused  her  psychi¬ 
atrist  husband  of  physical 
abuse.  She  took  out  a  restrain¬ 
ing  order  against  him  in  1993. 
police  were  called  to  their 
home  up  to  nine  times  this 
year  and  Franklin  Curren.  her 
husband,  was  charged  with 
abusing  her  jusr  three  weeks 
before  her  death. 

He  says  their  arguments 
were  over  her  planned  suicide. 
"I  tried  to  talk  her  into  feeling 
there  was  reason  to  continue." 
he  said.  Dr  Kevorkian  denies 
any  wrongdoing. 


Spies’  empire  hits 
back  against  FBI 
expansion  plans 

From  Tom  Rhodes  in  Washington 


THE  battle  for  control  of  the 
American  intelligence  com¬ 
munity  entered  a  new  phase 
yesterday  with  FBI  plans  to 
almost  double  its  overseas 
presence  in  the  next  four  years 
and  apparently  leave  CIA 
agents  out  in  the  cold. 

Louis  Freeh,  the  FBI  direc¬ 
tor.  announced  that  his  agency 
will  open  new  offices  in  23 
cities,  ranging  from  S  ingapore 
to  Ankara,  and  raise  its  num¬ 
ber  of  field  agents  from  70  to 
129.  The  programme,  expect¬ 
ed  to  cost  $80  million  IE52 
million)  and  designed  to 
counter  a  dramatic  increase  in 
international  terrorism, 
organised  crime  and  drug 
smuggling,  has  been  viewed 
as  FBI  empire  building  by 
members  of  the  CIA.  and  most 
particularly  John  Deutch.  its 
director. 

Supported  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  CIA  has  said  a 
heightened  FBI  presence  will 
dash  with  its  own  work  and 
detract  from  efforts  to  fight 
domestic  crime. 

Although  such  concerns 
have  been  swept  aside  by  the 
determination  of  both  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton  and  congressio¬ 
nal  Republicans  to  appear 
tough  on  crime  and  terrorism 
in  an  election  year,  the  ban/e 
of  the  spymasters.  Mr  Freeh 
and  Mr  Deutch,  has  been 
barely  concealed. 

After  only  15  months  at 
Langley.  Mr  Deutch  is  himself 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
impressive  power  plays  ever 
seen  in  Washington.  His  goal 
has  been  to  consolidate  per¬ 
sonal  control  over  the  entire 
intelligence  community,  con¬ 
sisting  of  no  fewer  than  2S 
separate  and  often  feuding 
agencies  before  returning  to 
the  Pentagon  as  Defence  Sec¬ 
retary  in  a  second  Clinton 
Administration.  However.  Mr 


Deutch  sa id  yesterday  that 
he  had  no  plans  to  leave  the 
intelligence  agency,  denying  a 
report  published  last  week  in 
The  Washington  Post  that  he 
wanted  to  step  down  in 
December. 

Considered  the  most  well 
connected  spy  chief  since  Allen 
Dulles  ran  the  CIA  for  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  he  is  seen  as 
being  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  more  powerful  even 
than  Bill  Casey,  the  notorious¬ 
ly  influential  director  under 
Ronald  Reagan. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Con¬ 
gress,  Mr  Deutch  said  there 
was  "no  reason"  to  replicate 
the  CIA's  network  abroad. 
“Indeed."  he  said,  “such  a 
presence  would  be  counterpro¬ 
ductive  because  it  would  be 
confusing,  duplicative  and  un¬ 
dermine  the  CIA's  foreign 
ties".  A  greater  FBI  presence 
overseas,  he  said,  would  allow 
foreign  governments  to  play 
one  US  government  agency  off 
against  another. 

The  CIA  director,  however, 
has  been  thwarted  by  contin¬ 
uing  threats  against  America 
from  abroad,  including  the 
explosion  at  a  barracks  in 
Saudi  Arabia  which  killed  19 
American  servicemen  in  June 
and  the  apparent  bombing  of 
TWA  Flight  S00. 

In  his  recent  report  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Mr  Freeh  warned  that 
America  could  Ik  under  siege 
by  rhe  millennium  when  inter¬ 
national  criminals  might 
smuggle  chemical  or  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons  into  the  country, 
or  plot  to  bomb  cities.  “The 
United  States  has  been  rav¬ 
aged  for  far  too  long  by  foreign 
criminals  originating  in  par¬ 
tial  or  complete  sanctuaries 
abroad,"  said  Mr  Freeh,  who 
has  also  proposed  new  offices 
in  the  emerging  democracies 
of  eastern  Europe. 


pher  Besse.  the  chari ty’s  chief 
executive,  said.  "Last  year's 
total  destruction  of  Grozny, 
which  cost  40.000  lives,  is 
threatening  to  repeat  itself." 

Rcndt  Goner,  who  drove  a 
Merlin  medical  convoy  into 
Grozny  on  Sunday,  said  that  il 
was  impossible  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  leave  because  roads 


Troops 
end  Seoul 
student 
protest 

By  Nicholas  Long 
IN  SEOUL  AND 
Our  Foreign  Staff 


AS  helicopters  sprayed  tear- 
gas  overhead.  South  Korean 
troops  yesterday  stormed  a 
university  to  end  a  nine-day 
occupation  by  students. 

The  troops  broke  through  a 
bonfire  of  desks  and  chairs 
blocking  the  entrance  of  a 
teaching  block  and  after  a 
pitched  battle  flushed  out 
about  1,000  students,  mostly 
female. 

About  1,000  students  be¬ 
sieged  in  another  block  fled 
into  alleys  and  hills  surround¬ 
ing  the  Yonsei  University  cam¬ 
pus  where  they  were  tracked 
down.  They  had  earlier  threat¬ 
ened  to  explode  g as  canisters 
and  dangerous  chemicals. 

In  all  3.225  students  were 
arrested,  bringing  the  total 
held  in  a  week  of  agitation  at 
the  university  to  around  5J500. 

Prosecutors  said  they  would 
detain  militant  leaders  of  the 
protest  but  would  show  lenien¬ 
cy  towards  “simple 
participants". 

The  confrontation  had 
prompted  a  nationwide  hunt 
for  the  leaders  of  Hanchong- 
iyon.  the  student  federation 
which  organised  the  demon¬ 
stration  in  favour  of  Korean 
unification. 

The  authorities’  crackdown 
after  students  had  attempted 
to  march  to  the  border  with 
North  Korea  was  followed  by 
eight  days  of  dashes.  The 
police  did  not  use  firearms 
during  the  protest  although 
they  have  now  been  auth¬ 
orised  to  do  so. 

Criticism  of  police  tactics 
have  come  from  various  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  past  few  days.  At  the 
weekend  a  delegation  of  univ¬ 
ersity  professors  had  asked 
the  police  to  let  the  students 
go- 


How  to  ‘pull  on’  in  Indian  English 


st  had  a  lot  of  botherati 
m  which  has  left  you 
(ala  peg  of  snake-juice? 
ian  English,  a  language 
ily  off  by  itself  fn  syntax. 
d  style,  and  il  has  come  of 
ement  in  the  latest  edition 
rd  Advanced  Learner's 
[ere  we  learn  that  thieves 
ig.  they  are  absconding, 
mebody's  arse  is  lo  make 
and  that  babu  English  is 

her  is  not  an  MP  but  a 
the  backhouse  is  where 
backside  is  the  rear  of  a 
wood  is  the  Hindi  Rim 
inherarion  is  in  common 

firm:  “I  am  sorT>' t0  have 
^botherati.  sahib". 

rv  is  a  gift  of  money,  chup 

he  auiet  and  a  compeh- 

somebody  trying  to  enter 

■rii  Service,  for  which  the 
A  cousin  brother  or 
j  a  cousin  of  approximate- 


From  Christopher  Thomas  in  delhi 

lv  one's  own  age.  A  fast  passenger  is  an 
express  train.  White  people  are 
feringhees.  A  fowling  ami  lodging  is  a 
small  hotel,  a  foreign-retumed  is  some¬ 
body  who  has  studied  abroad  and  to 
left  and  right  is  to  shout  loudly.  A 
military  meal  is  one  that  is  not 
vegetarian,  just  as  a  military  hotel  is 
one  that  serves  meat.  A  Patiala  peg  is  a 
stiff  measure  of  drink,  slightly  more 
than  a  double. 

A  European  with  a  reputation  for 
womanising  is  a  poodle-faker.  To  pull 
is  to  progress  in  life  ("How  are  you 
pulling  on  these  days?"  "Oh,  pulling  on, 

1  suppose.")  A  rice-Christian  is  one  who 
converted  For  material  advantage,  that 
is.  food.  Shirting  is  material  for  shirts, 
as  suiting  is  for  suits  (thus  the  sign 
above  tailors*  shops:  Shirtings  and 
suitings  for  men)  Illegally  distilled 
liquor  is  snake-juice,  speed  money  is  a 
bribe  to  ensure  quick  service!  a  talkie- 
house  is  a  cinema,  to  tele-tease  is  to 
make  offensive  telephone  calls.  Some¬ 
thing  inferior  is  third-class,  an  ultra  is 


someone  with  extreme  views,  a 
wheatish  complexion  is  light  brown 
and  a  writer  is  anybody  employed  in  an 
office- 

Using  one’s  jack  is  to  use  unfair  help 
to  achieve  something.  Yaar  is  a  mean¬ 
ingless  but  ubiquitous  word  added  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence,  as  in  “Let's  go  for 
a  drink,  yaar!".  Gazetted  holidays  are 
officially  notified  by  ihe  Government-  A 
four-twenty  is  a  cheat  from  Section  420 
of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  which  deals 
with  the  crime  of  cheating. 

Indira  Chowdhury.  Sengupta,  of 
Jadavpur  University.  Calcutta,  says  in  a 
preface  to  the  Indian  English  supple¬ 
ment  that  English  is  still  the  most 
important  language  of  education  in 
India  and  (hat  Indian  English  has 
acquired  a  distinct  stock  of  new  words 
and  usages.  Schools,  colleges  and 
publishing  houses  in  India,  however, 
still  take  standard  English  as  their 
model  "and  for  this  reason  many 
words  and  usages  in  Indian  English 
are  often  regarded  as  unacceptable". 


and  bridges  out  of  the  city  had 
been  bombed  and  there  was 
no  means  of  transport. 

He  described  how  an  old 
man  who  had  suffered  a 
stroke  was  evacuated  at  the 
weekend  as  his  relations  wept 
because  they  had  no  means  to 
escape  and  feared  they  would 
never  see  him  again. 


“We  found  Galina  Vas ino¬ 
va,  a  Russian  bom  in  Grozny, 
who  had  been  shot  in  the 
throat  while  looking  for  wat¬ 
er,"  the  aid  worker  said.  “We 
offered  to  take  her  out  of  the 
city,  but  she  answered  in  a 
hoarse  voice:  'There  is  no 
need.  I  have  nowhere  else  to 
go’." 


Even  the  Russian-backed 
Chechen  Government  con¬ 
demned  the  proposed  military' 
siege.  Doku  Zavgayev.  the 
pro- Moscow  Chechen  leader, 
said  that  civilians  had  not 
been  given  enough  time  to 
escape!  "It  is  impossible  and 
unthinkable."  he  said  in 
Moscow. 


Mafia  boss  beaten  up  in  jail 


By  James  Bone  in  new  york 


THE  Godfather's  image  look 
a  beating  yesterday  with  a 
report  that  John  “The  Dap¬ 
per  Don"  Gotti,  serving  a  life 
sentence  for  running  Ameri¬ 
ca's  largest  mafia  family,  was 
beaten  np  by  a  black  man  he 
insulted  in  jafl. 

The  Daily  News,  quoting 
law  enforcement  sources, 
said  the  mob  chieftain  was 
involved  In  a  fight  in  a 
recreation  area  at  the  top- 
security  prison  in  Marion. 
Illinois.  Gotti’s  lawyer  denied 
the  report 


"ft  was  a  racial  thing,"  one 
official  said.  "John  mouthed 
off  to  a  big  black  guy.  The 
next  day.  the  black  docked 
him.  He  beat  him  op  pretty 
had,  his  face  was  all  bloody. 
He  needed  some  kind  of 
medical  attention." 

Gotti,  who  once  boasted 
that  he  liked  jail  "better  than 
the  streets",  has  spent  22 
hours  a  day  alone  in  his  cell 
since  being  sentenced  lo  life 
without  parole  on  murder 
and  racketeering  charges  in 
June  1992. 


Gotti  attacked  by  black 
inmate  he  insulted 


Officers 
sacked  in 
Burundi 

Bujumbura:  Major  Pierre 
Buyuya,  Burundi's  new  Tuisi 
leader,  dismissed  yesterday 
the  three  most  powerful  mili¬ 
tary  officers  in  his  ethnically 
divided  country,  his  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

Colonel  Jean  Bikomagu.  rhe 
powerful  army  chief-of-staff 
and  previous  de  facto  head  of 
state.  Colonel  Pascal  Simban- 
duko,  the  head  of  the  gendar¬ 
merie.  and  Colonel  Gedeon 
Fyiroko.  head  of  the  military 
at  the  presidential  palace, 
were  all  replaced  by  Fellow 
Tursis. 

Despite  Major  Buyoya's  as¬ 
surances  that  he  was  opposed 
to  any  expulsions,  hundreds  of 
Rwandan  Hutu  refugees  fled 
Burundi  yesterday  for  their 
homeland.  (Reuter) 

Convert’s  haven 

Robert  Hussein,  the  Kuwaiti 
Muslim  who  fears  for  his  life 
after  being  sentenced  to  death 
for  converting  to  Christianity, 
has  been  given  sanctuary  in 
America.  He  was  forcibly 
divorced  by  an  Islamic  court. 

Priest  charged 

Jakarta:  Father  Ignatius 
Sandy  a  wan.  a  Catholic  priest, 
has  been  charged  with  publio 
Jy  showing  haired  towards 
President  Suharto  following 
the  riots  in  Jakarta  on  July  27. 
his  lawyer  said.  (Reuter 1 

lie  test  passed 

Atlanta:  Richard  Jewell,  the 
Olympics  bombing  suspect, 
passed  a  lie  detector  rest  in 
which  he  denied  any  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  July  27  attack,  the 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
reported.  (Reuter) 

Actress  finding 

Los  Angdes:  A  post-mortem 
examination  on  Margaux 
Hemingway,  the  actress 
granddaughter  of  Ernest 
Hemingway,  was  expected  to 
show  that  she  killed  herself 
with  an  overdose  of  sedatives. 

Peking  ducking 

Peking:  China’s  capital  is 
sinking  by  up  to  3«  in  a  year 
because  of  excessive  ground- 
water  use,  the  Xinhua  news 
agency  said.  The  eastern  sub¬ 
urbs  have  sunk  27.6  in  in  the 
past  40  years.  (Reuter) 
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Businessman  is  fourth  to  be  charged  as  fears  increase  of  international  ring 

Belgian  police  link 
child  sex  victims 
to  trade  with  East 


From  Roger  Bo  yes  in  charleroi 


BELGIAN  police  are  investi¬ 
gating  the  possibility  of  a 
major  East-West  link  in  the 
C  European  child  sex  business 
i:  after  charging  a  fourth  sus- 
v  peered  member  of  a  paedo- 
ji  phile  ring. 

c  Jean- Michel  Nihoul,  a  Bras¬ 
il  sels  businessman,  was  hustled 
q  into  a  court  yesterday  to  be 
charged  with  criminal  associ- 
e  ati on  with  Marc  Dutroux, 
r  who  has  already  led  police  to 
1  the  bodies  of  two  eight-year- 
C  old  girls  and  another  suspect- 
a  ed  accomplice. 

I'  Suspects  are  being  moved 
t  around  various  courts  in  the 
v  area  to  keep  them  safe  from 
ti  hostile  crowds, 
fi  The  defence  team  for 
e  NihouL  who  denies  any  con¬ 
nection  with  a  paedophilia 
ti  racket,  says  he  merely  lent  his 
a  car  to  Dutroux. 
n  Dutroux’s  second  wife.  Mi¬ 
ll  chelle  Martin,  has  been 
ft  charged  with  being  an  aceom- 
r  pUce  in  the  unlawful  abduc- 
fi  tion  and  illegal  imprisonment 
e  of  children. 

it  Many  clues  suggest  that  the 
d  Belgian  paedophilia  scandal 
ii  is  part  of  an  international 
network.  A  59-year-old  Dutch 
h  businessman  living  in  Bel¬ 
li  gium  has  been  held  for  ques- 
ti  tinning,  bolstering  press 
speculation  that  Dutch  por- 
c'  nography  groups  have  been 
n  spilling  over  the  border, 
b  But  the  most  intriguing  lead 
ti  conies  from  the  confession  by 
ft  Dutroux  —  a  convicted  child 
c  rapist  —  that  he  abducted  two 
□  teenage  girls  in  Os  tend  last 
d  year. 

d  The  girls,  19-year-old  Eefje 
ii  Lambrecks  and  17-year-old  Ait 
a  Marchal.  were  seen  talking  to 
d  a  Czech  girl  in  the  port  shortly 
n  before  they  were  snatched, 
d  One  theory,  partly  supported 


by  Dutroux’s  confession,  is 
that  the  girls  were  sold  into  a 
pornography  and  prostitution 
ring  operating  from  Prague. 
Czech  police  say  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  that 

The  abduction  of  Western 
girls  eastwards  would  ran 
counter  to  the  trend  of  the  past 
five  years,  which  has  seen 
hundreds  of  Central  and  East 
European  girls  being  sold  to 
Western  brothels  and  night¬ 
clubs.  But  the  paedophilia 
business  is  more  complex  than 
prostitution  rackets;  adult 
women,  who  can  work  hard  as 
prostitutes,  are  sometimes 
traded  for  abducted  children. 

Leads  are  being  followed  up 
in  Germany,  The  Netherlands 
and  France.  Britain  has  been 
asked  for  technical  help,  in 
particular  with  the  search 
techniques  used  to  detect  bur¬ 
ied  bodies  in  the  murder 
inquiry  involving  Fred  and 
Rosemary  West  as  well  as  for 


Martin:  charged  with 
imprisoning  children 


advice  on  the  structure  of 
paedophilia  gangs. 

The  Belgian  police,  for  the 
first  time,  have  also  pooled 
their  information  on  15  child¬ 
ren  who  have  disappeared 
over  the  past  six  years.  Seven 
of  those  are  known  to  have 
been  killed. 

There  seems  to  be  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  Britain  is  involved  in 
this  apparent  paedophilia 
web,  although  Belgian  police 
have  been  alert  to  a  possible 
British  connection  since  the 
arrest  last  year  of  John  Stam¬ 
ford.  He  was  head  of  the 
Spartacus  International  Paed¬ 
ophile  Group  and  died  during 
ms  trial  before  a  Belgian  court 
last  December. 

Belgian  contacts  with  the 
German  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Investigation  confirm  the  pos¬ 
sible  involvement  ctf  Russian 
groups. 

The  search  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  connection  partly  re¬ 
flects  a  Belgian  reluctance  to 
accept  that  such  crimes  can  be 
committed  by  Belgians  on 
their  own  children.  But  it  is 
also  in  the  nature  of  organised 
paedophilia  to  move  across 
frontiers  and  exploit  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  law. 

“They  are  very  efficient  in 
the  sense  that  they  make  the 
best  use  of  new  technical 
possibilities  such  as  the 
Internet."  Raymond  Kendall. 
Secretary-General  of  Interpol, 
said  yesterday.  “In  many 
cases,  national  legislation  did 
not  foresee  the  effects  of  the 
Internet  and  lags  behind." 

Dutroux.  who  is  charged 
with  kidnapping  and  illegal 
imprisonment  of  children, 
owns  11  houses.  Yet  he  was  an 
unemployed  electrician  with 
no  legal  source  of  income, 
apart  from  the  dole. 


Z*  - :  v  a  --  •  *  • . .  mvJU 1  *.  "  — 

Coriime  Russo  prays  near  the  coffin  of  her  daughter.  Melissa,  eight,  one  of  two  girls  found  buried  at  a  house  owned  by  Marc  Dutroux 

Spotlight  on  world  paedophile  network 


THE  depraved  world  of  child  sex- 
molesters  and  the  criminals  who  make 
vast  sums  exploiting  their  perversion 
is  to  come  under  rare  public  scrutiny 
next  week  at  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  in  Stockholm. 

Coming  amid  the  revulsion  sparked 
by  the  hunt  for  victims  of  a  paedophile 
gang  in  Belgium,  the  World  Congress 
Against  Commercial  Sexual  Exploita¬ 
tion  of  Children  will  spotlight  an  evil 
which  has  flourished  with  the  collapse 
of  communism,  the  spread  of  Aids  and 
access  to  new  technology  such  as  the 
Internet  The  trade  in  child  sex  is 
thought  to  involve  more  than  I  milfion 
children  worldwide. 

The  conference  will  be  opened  next 
Tuesday  by  Queen  Silvia  of  Sweden 
who  recently  made  a  rare  outburst  on 
television  against  the  laws  dealing 
with  sex  offences.  The  Queen,  who  is 
patron  of  next  week's  gathering, 
rebuked  Swedish  politicians  for  not 


Revulsion  at  paedophile  gangs  will  find  expression  at 
a  world  forum  in  Stockholm  next  week ;  writes 
Eve-Anti  Prentice.  Queen  Silvia  of  Sweden,  the 
forum's  patron ,  calls  child  sex' torture  of  the  worst  kind ’ 


taking  firm  enough  action  and  called 
for  (he  name  and  photograph  of 
anyone  who  sexually  abused  a  child  to 
be  published  throughout  Sweden.  She 
said  she  had  seen  some  pornographic 
films  involving  children  and  was 
devastated  by  the  images,  saying  all 
politicians  should  watch  these  films  to 
make  them  act  “It  is  the  worst  thing  I 
have  ever  seen,"  the  Queen  said.  “It  is 
torture  of  the  worst  kind." 

The  forum  is  likely  to  call  on 
governments  to  pass  legislation  allow¬ 
ing  for  tourists  who  commit  child  sex 
offences  abroad  to  be  tried  in  their 


home  countries.  Only  12  countries  — 
Britain  is  not  one  of  them  —  currently 
allow  this,  although  Britain  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  pass  such  a  law  in  the  autumn. 

The  gathering  is  the  brainchild  of 
the  organisation  End  Child  Prostitu¬ 
tion  in  Asian  Tourism,  supported  by 
the  Swedish  Government  and  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 

According  to  conference  organisers, 
the  Internet  has  played  its  part  in  the 
expansion  of  the  sex  trade.  "With 
nearly  50  million  users,  it  makes 
pornography  potentially  accessible  to 
anyone  with  a  computer  and  a 


modem,"  they  said.  In  Britain,  the 
focus  on  child  sex  abuse  has 
sharpened  in  the  past  few  years  with  a 
series  of  reports  on  youngsters  being 
exploited  while  in  the  care  of  social 
services.  Interpol  has  also  been  inves¬ 
tigating  for  some  time  Europe-wide 
paedophile  networks,  especially  in 
France  and  Switzerland. 

The  organisers  of  the  Stockholm 
conference  hope  that  delegates  wiJJ 
adopt  an  action  plan  which  will 
include  asking  governments  to: 

□  Make  money  available  to  combat 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and 
place  a  high  priority  on  easing  the 
problem; 

□  Promote  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  groups  and  promote  family  life 
to  prevent  children  falling  prey  to 
prostitution  and  other  forms  of  sexual 
abuse  in  the  first  place;  and 

□  Give  children  immunity  from  pros¬ 
ecution  for  prostitution. 


Powell  fuels  speculation 
over  cabinet  post  with 
surprise  campaign  trip 

From  Martin  Fletcher  in  Washington 


s  Two  years 
l  in  jail  for 
I  Clinton’s 
'I  ex-partner 

~  From  Tom  Rhodes 

in  Washington 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON  had 
a  sharp  reminder  of  a  past 
that  could  derail  his  electoral 
future  yesterday  when  a  for¬ 
mer  partner  in  Whitewater 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
prison. 

Susan  McDougal,  one  of 
three  former  Clinton  asso¬ 
ciates  convicted  of  fraud  and 
conspiracy  in  May.  had  been 
found  guilty  on  four  charges 
relating  to  a  fraudulent 
$300,000  (£193,500)  business 
loan  she  received  in  1986. 

The  prosecution  alleged  that 
Mr  Clinton  put  pressure  on  an 
Arkansas  banker  to  grant  the 
loan,  a  claim  the  President  has 
denied  under  oath. 

The  sentence,  which  includ¬ 
ed  an  order  to  make  restitution 
of  the  $300,000,  plus  interest, 
to  the  United  States  Small 
Business  Administration,  sent 
shockwaves  through  the 
White  House. 

Like  McDougal,  officials  in 
Washington  expected  a  lenient 
sentence  after  the  sentencing 
on  Monday  of  Jim  Guy  Tuck¬ 
er.  Mr  Clinton's  successor  as 
Arkansas  Governor.  Mr 
Tucker  was  ordered  to  serve 
four  years’  probation  after  his 
lawyer  argued  that  the  former 
governor  was  suffering  from  a 
liver  complaint. 

Yesterday’s  sentence  was 
seen  as  a  boost  for  Kenneth 
Starr,  the  independent  prose¬ 
cutor  investigating  events  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Whitewater  land 
development  venture. 

The  prosecution  is  eager  to 
establish  whether  the  Clintons 
participated  in  illegal  diver¬ 
sion  of  funds  from  the  Madi¬ 
son  Guaranty  bank  to 
Whitewater. 


COLIN  POWELL  unexpect¬ 
edly  joined  Bob  Dole  on  the 
campaign  trail  for  the  first 
time  yesterday  amid  renewed 
speculation  that  he  would  be 
Secretary  of  State  in  a  Dole 
administration. 

General  Powell,  America’s 
most  popular  public  figure, 
accompanied  Mr  Dole  on  a 
trip  to  address  military  veter¬ 
ans  in  Kentucky  just  hours 
after  Newt  Gingrich,  the 
House  Speaker,  told  Republi¬ 
can  volunteers  in  his  Georgia 
district  that  "Colin  has  already 
indicated  he'd  accept"  the  post. 

The  Gulf  War  hero  insisted 
that  he  had  been  offered  a  post 
but  had  accepted  nothing.  He 
did  not,  however,  rule  out  the 
possibility.  “Anything's  open, 
but  righr  now  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  to  get  the  [Repub¬ 
lican]  team  elected,"  he  said. 

Several  Dole  advisers  are 
known  to  be  keen  to  strength¬ 
en  their  candidate's  electoral 
appeal  by  announcing  before 
November’s  election  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Powell  would  be  part  of  a 
Dole  cabinet 

Mr  Dole's  campaign  en¬ 
joyed  another  two  boosts  yes¬ 
terday.  He  was  handed  a 
potent  new  campaign  issue  by 
a  government  report  revealing 
a  dramatic  rise  in  teenage 
drag  use  since  President  Clin¬ 
ton  took  office,  and  three  new 
polls  confirmed  a  major  ero¬ 
sion  of  Mr  Clinton's  lead 
following  the  meticulously 
stage-managed  Republican 
convention. 

The  Health  Department's 
report  on  drug  abuse  showed 
a  78  per  cent  rise  in  the  use  of 
illegal  drugs  by  12  to  17-year- 
olds  since  1992.  Use  of  LSD 
rose  54  per  cent  cocaine  166 


per  cent  and  marijuana  37  per 
cent  A  second  report  showed  a 
58  per  cent  increase  in  emer¬ 
gency  hospital  admissions  for 
heroin  use  and  19  per  cent  for 
cocaine.  Levels  of  adult  drug 
abuse  were  unchanged. 

The  report  was  an  obvious 
embarrassment  to  Mr  Clinton 
on  an  issue  of  great  public 
concern.  He  has  pared  federal 
drug-fighting  programmes 
since  taking  office.  Last  month 
the  White  House  admitted 
employing  21  people  whose 
background  checks  showed 
recent  or  extensive  drug  use. 

Addressing  last  week's  con¬ 
vention  Mr  Dole  painted  a 
bleak  portrait  of  an  America 
ravaged  by  crime,  drugs  and 
family  breakdown.  He 
blamed  the  Clintons'  permis¬ 
sive  baby-boomer  generation 
and  offered  himself  as  a 
“bridge"  back  to  an  age  of 
stronger  values. 

Polls  for  The  New  York 
Times,  USA  Today  and  ABC 
television  showed  Mr  Dole 
trailing  Mr  Clinton  by  11. 
seven  and  four  percentage 


Miami:  A  tit-for-tat  diplo¬ 
matic  dispute  between 
Washington  and  Havana 
has  left  two  diplomats 
packing  tbeir  bags  and 
increased  tension  between 
the  two  countries  (David 
Adams  writes).  Cuba  has 
ordered  the  expulsion  of 
Robin  Meyer,  a  US  diplo¬ 
mat  who  monitored  hu¬ 
man  rights  affairs  at  the 
US  Interests  Section  in 
Havana.  In  response 
Washington  gave  Jose 
Ponce,  a  senior  diplomat  a 
week  to  leave  the  country. 


points  respectively.  In  each 
case,  Mr  Dole  had  at  least 
halved  the  President's  pre- 
convention  lead.  Ross  Perot, 
who  officially  joined  the  race 
on  Sunday,  attracted  between 
7  per  cent  and  II  per  cent 
supporL 

A  Dole  campaign  spokes¬ 
man  claimed  foe  trend  was 
“powerfully  in  the  direction  of 
Bob  Dole,  Jack  Kemp  and 
taxpayers  who  want  a  15  per 
cent  tax  cut". 

George  Stephanopoulos.  a 
top  White  House  adviser,  dis¬ 
missed  Mr  Dole'S  advance  as 
“the  standard  cotton-candy 
bounce"  all  candidates  enjoy 
immediately  after  conven¬ 
tions,  and  Democrats  claimed 
it  would  vanish  when  their 
convention  opens  in  Chicago 
on  Monday. 

77ie  New  York  Times  poll 
also  revealed  considerable 
public  scepticism  towards  the 
centrepiece  of  Mr  Dole's  cam¬ 
paign  —  his  promise  to  cut 
taxes  by  $548  billion  over  the 
next  six  years  while  simulta¬ 
neously  balancing  the  budget 

While  61  per  cent  favoured 
tax  cuts  in  principle,  only  38 
per  cent  believed  Mr  Dole 
would  actually  deliver  them, 
53  per  cent  said  balancing  the 
budget  while  cutting  taxes  was 
impossible,  and  just  22  per 
cent  wanted  tower  taxes  if  that 
meant  higher  federal  deficits. 

Mr  Dole  used  yesterday’s 
speech  to  accuse  Mr  Clinton  of 
devastating  cuts  in  military 
spending.  Mr  Clinton  mean¬ 
while  signed  legislation  that 
would  benefit  ten  million 
Americans  by  raising  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  by  90 
cents  to  $5.15  (£3.30)  over  the 
next  year. 


Murdered  TV  boss.  Richard  Diack,  with  his  wife  Emelia 


Scot’s  widow  fails 
to  suppress  diaiy 

From  Roger  Maynard  in  Sydney 


Reagan’s  ‘Western 
White  House’  goes 
on  sale  for  $6m 

From  Giles  Whittell  in  los  angeles 
PERCHED  in  the  California 


THE  widow  of  a  Scottish- 
born  television  executive  mur¬ 
dered  in  Australia  in  1992 
failed  yesterday  to  stop  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  diary  which 
described  their  deteriorating 
relationship. 

Emelia  Bresciani.  whose 
husband  Richard  Diack  was 
beaten  to  death  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  near  Sydney,  had 
been  greatly  distressed  by  the 
diaiy's  contents.  Peter  Bodor. 
her  lawyer,  told  an  inquest 

But  the  coronor,  Phil 
Molan.  rejected  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  restrict  publication  of 
the  diaiy.  found  on  a  comput¬ 
er  disc  after  Diack’s  death. 

The  Scot  who  was  41  and 
had  family  in  Edinburgh, 
moved  to  Australia  in  die 
1970s.  He  was  human  re¬ 
sources  manager  at  SBS,  Aus¬ 
tralia's  multicultural  TV 
station,  where  he  met  Ms 
Bresciani.  Diack  married  the 
Peruvian-born  journalist  a 
presenter  for  the  station,  in 
January  1992  But  eight 
months  later  he  was  dead,  the 


victim  of  an  assault  while 
walking  In  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains.  Robbery  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  prime  motive 
because  a  valuable  watch  was 
still  on  his  wrist  when  the 
body  was  found  the  next  day. 

Detective  Sergeant  Graeme 
Merkel,  who  headed  the  in¬ 
quiry,  told  the  inquest:  “The 
only  person  identified  with  a 
possible  motive  was  Ms 
Bresciani." 

But  he  added:  “There  is  no 
direct  evidence  to  show  any 
involvement  in  hLs  death." 
Sergeant  Merkel  said  Ms 
Bresdani,  37,  was  in  Sydney 
on  the  day  of  the  murder. 

The  officer  said  that  Diack. 
who  had  property  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  Sydney  as  well  as 
a  £150.000  pension  entitle¬ 
ment,  had  dearly  been  intend¬ 
ing  to  leave  his  wife  shortly 
before  his  death. 

The  computerised  diary 
was  erased  by  Ms  Bresdani 
after  an  SBS  employee  gave  it 
to  her.  hut  it  was  retrieved 
later  by  police. 


mountains  above  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  the  Reagan  family  ranch 
that  served  for  eight  years  as  a 
"Western  White  House”  is 
being  offered  for  sale  at  a 
reported  asking  price  of  nearly 
$6  million  (£3.9  million). 

Ronald  Reagan,  the  former 
President  who  has  Alz¬ 
heimer's  disease,  no  longer 
visits  the  rustic  680-acre 
spread  where  he  once  rode  in 
the  rain  with  the  Queen  and 
took  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  toe 
former  Soviet  leader,  fora  ride 
in  a  Jeep.  "Sadly ...  it  has  not 
been  used  since  the  onset  of  his 
illness,"  the  Reagans'  spokes¬ 
woman  confirmed  in  a 
statement 

The  Reagans  lost  a  valuable 
source  of  income  when  the 
former  President  stopped  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  and  they  face 
mounting  healthcare  bills 
because  of  his  condition,  their 
son.  Michael,  said  yesterday. 
Mr  Reagan,  a  radio  talk  show 
hast,  was  hinting  that  a  finan- 
dal  squeeze  may  have  been 
the  main  reason  for  his  par¬ 
ents’  decision  to  sell  the  ranch 
his  father  once  described  as 
"dose  to  heaven". 

"They  do  not  have  any 
income  except  investments 
made  in  the  blind  trust  when 
he  was  the  President,"  Mr 
Reagan  told  toe  Los  Angeles 
Times.  "They  have  never  been 
as  rich  as  people  thought  they 
would  be." 

Local  estate  agents  said  that 
$5  million  to  $6  million  was  a 
steep  asking  price  given  Cali¬ 
fornia's  slack  property  market 
and  toe  relatively  modest  style 
of  the  Reagans’  retreat. 
Whether  offers  of  that  order 
came  in  depended  on  the 
power  of  toe  Reagan  name, 
they  said. 


High  above  the  Pacific  on  a 
narrow,  winding  road,  the 
ranch  boasts  oak  groves,  a 
meadow  and  a  pond  but 
otherwise  is  "a  pretty  basic 
property",  said  one  agent  with 
a  larger  ranch  listed  for  half 
the  price. 

The  Reagans  bought  the 
ranch,  known  as  Rancho  del 
Cielo,  in  the  early  1970s. 
reportedly  for  $527,000.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  "eight-year,  two-term 
Reagan  presidency  it  proved 
an  invaluable  public  relations 
tool,  allowing  the  septuagen¬ 
arian  President  to  belie  his 
age  with  photo-opportunities 
of  him  engaged  in  vigorous 
outdoor  pursuits,  including 
riding  horses  and  chopping 
wood. 

Mr  Reagan  now  lives  with 
his  wife.  Nancy,  in  a  mansion 
in  Los  Angeles.  Their  ranch  is 
being  sold  by  Sothety  Interna¬ 
tional  Realty. 


Reagan:  used  his  ranch  to 
display  outdoor  pursuits 


For  the  3rd  year  running,  the  Hijet  -  now  available  in  petrol,  or  diesel,  van  or  pick  up  -  has  left  its  rivals  trailing.  Once 
again  its  class-beating  payload,  cargo  capacity,  fuel  economy  and  three  year  warranty  have  earned  it  the  'What  Van?' 
'Best  Microvan’  award. 
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Germans  accused 
of  helping  Libya 
make  poison  gas 

By  Michael  Binyon,  diplomatic  editor,  and  Petek  Bild  in  bonn 

hZr*'?**  of  wro  German 


^gg*mg  equipment  to  Lib¬ 
ya  to  manufacture  poison  °as 

rV,i  .  ern  mielligence  that 
Colonel  Gaddafi  is  building 
“5  a  deadly  arsenal  of  chemk 
cai  weapons. 

The  German  authorities  an- 
Monchenglad- 
bach  that  the  two  men  were 
accused  of  delivering  the  latest 
automation  system,  which 
was  to  be  used  to  mix  poison 
gases,  including  sarin  and 
soman,  two  of  the  most  lethal 
known  substances. 

The  men  were  identified 
only  by  their  firsr  names  and 
initials.  Udo  B.  and  Detlef  C. 
The  city  prosecutor  said  that 
police  were  still  hunting  a 
third  suspect,  a  Lebanese  in* 
termediaty  named  as  Bergc 
Balanian.  The  arrests  have 
deeply  embarrassed  Bonn. 
America  has  long  accused 
Germany  of  not  cracking 
down  liard  enough  on  rogue 
businessmen  helping  Libya's 
chemical  weapons  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  news  that  Ger¬ 
mans  have  again  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sarin,  a  gas 
developed  by  the  Nazis  and 
used  in  the  Tokyo  under¬ 
ground  attack,  has  painful 
historical  echoes. 


Gaddafi:  complex  “part 
of  irrigation  system” 


German  businessmen  were 

convicted  in  the  1980s  of 
helping  Colonel  Gaddafi  to 
build  a  poison  gas  plam  a! 
Rabta.  40  miles  southwest  of 
Tripoli.  Thai  plant  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire  in  1990  and  has 
since  dosed.  The  same  year 
the  head  of  the  company  that 
organised  the  deal  was  jailed 
for  five  years.  Last  March  a 
Stuttgart  businessman  was 
accused  of  helping  Libya  to 
develop  chemical  weapons. 

Bonn  recently  relaxed  its 
export  rules  to  allow  firms  to 
help  in  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  abroad  even  if  they 
did  not  know  who  would  use 
them.  Bui  Libya  remains  on  a 
list  of  countries  to  which 
exports  are  banned. 

The  Americans  have  repeat¬ 
edly  given  warnings  about 
Libya's  chemical  weapons 
programme.  Jn  April.  William 
Perry,  the  Defence  Secretary, 
accused  Libya  of  building 
weapons  at  an  underground 
site  and  said  that  America 
would  not  rule  out  a  military 
strike  on  the  fadlity.  John 
Deutch,  the  CIA  director,  told 
Congress  this  year  that  the 
site,  at  Tarhunah.  40  miles 
southeast  of  Tripoli,  was  the 
largest  chemical  weapons  pro¬ 
duction  site  in  the  world. 

Libya  swiftly  denied  the 
claims  as  “lies  and  imaginary 
arguments”. 

America  has  released  satel¬ 
lite  pictures  of  the  site  and 
consulted  its  allies  about  how 
to  deal  with  the  threat  Newt 
Gingrich,  the  House  Speaker 


Iranian  exile  claims 


From  Ben  Macintyre  in  Paris 


THE  FORMER  Iranian  presi¬ 
dent  Abolhassan  Bani-Sadr, 
claimed  yesterday  that  two 
terrorist  units  were  planning 
to  assassinate  him  in  Berlin 
where  he  is  due  to  testify  in 
the  trial  of  five  men  accused  of 
murdering  members  of  the 
Iranian  Kurdish  opposition. 

Mr  Bani-Sadr.  63.  who  has 
lived  in  exile  in  Paris  since 
1981.  said  he  still  planned  to 
appear  tomorrow  and  Friday 
at  the  trial  of  an  Iranian  and 
four  Lebanese  suspected  of 
murdering  four  members  of 
the  Kurdish  opposition  in  a 
Berlin  restaurant  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1992 

“1  have  received  informa¬ 
tion  from  Iran  indicating  that 
two  terrorist  units,  one  coming 
from  Sweden  and  the  other 
from  another  European  coun¬ 
try,  have  assembled  in  Berlin 
to  prepare  ray  assassination  " 
Mr  Bani-Sadr  said.  _ 

“Aoommando  unit  originat¬ 
ing  in  Sweden  and  composed 
of  three  people  whose  nation¬ 
ality  I  do  not  know  has  linked 
up  with  a  group  of  five 
Iranians  in  Berlin,"  he  said. 

The  former  Iranian  presi¬ 
dent  was  ousted  by  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  and  has  since  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  outspo¬ 
ken  critics  of  the  Islamic 


regime  in  Tehran.  He  said  he 
had  recently  provided 
Germany  with  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  on  “the  organisation  of 
the  terrorist  state  in  Iran"  as 
well  as  the  name  of  another 
suspected  accomplice  in  the 
1992  Berlin  killings. 

Sadegh  Saraskandi,  ■  the 
head  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  Kurdistan  in  Iran,  was  one 
of  four  Kurdish  opposition 
members  killed  when  men 
armed  with  automatic  weap¬ 
ons  burst  into  a  Greek  restau¬ 
rant  and  opened  fire.  Kassem 
Darabi.an  Iranian,  is  suspect¬ 
ed  of  organising  the  attack. 

Mr  Bani-Sadr  claimed  that 
the  order  to  have  him  killed 
was  issued  by  Tehran.  He  said 
he  had  passed  his  information 
to  police  in  both  France  and 
Germany. 

“Like  all  political  assassina¬ 
tions  it  must  have  had  the 
double  authorisation  of  Iran¬ 
ian  President  Rafsanjani  and 
the  revolutionary  guide  Ahm¬ 
ad  Khamenei,”  he  said. 

Opponents  of  the  Islamic 
authorities  in  Tehran  have 
accused  the  regime  of 
organising  the  murders  of  a 
string  of  exiled  political  activ¬ 
ists.  including  a  total  of  eight 
people  in  France  since  the  fall 
of  the  Shah  in  1979. 


West  denounces  India 
for  nuclear  pact  veto 

By  Peter  Capella  in  geneva  and  Our  Foreign  Staff 

treaty  before  it 


THE  United  States  and  its 
allies  denounced  India  yes¬ 
terday  for  preventing  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  from 
Heins  adopted  in  Geneva  and 

vSS  to  bring  die  pad  to  toe 
United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  for  signature. 

At  the  Conference  on  Dis¬ 
armament.  the  Indian  Am- 
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fy  the  treaty  before  jt  can 
come  into  effect  and  said  she 
could  not  accept  that  clause 
unless  the  treaty  contained  a 
commitment  to  full  nuclear 
disarmament 

India's  concerns  are  fo¬ 
cused  on  its  neighbours,  Pa¬ 
kistan  and  China,  as  well  as 
on  computer  technology  that 
could  allow  the  big  powers  to 
develop  nudear  weapons 
without  test  explosions. 

Stephen  Ledogar,  the  se¬ 
nior  American  negotiator, 
said  India’s  position  was 
insincere:  “The  real  reason  is 
that  the  Government  in  New 
Delhi  wants  to  maintain  the 
nuclear  weapons  option." 

The  five  declared  nudear 
powers  —  Britain,  America. 
China,  France  and  Russia  — 
refuse  to  reopen  talks.  But 
with  about  forty  of  the  sixty 
one  countries  involved 
thought  to  accept  the  draft 
treaty,  they  were  trying  to 
rally  support  for  a  procedur¬ 
al  manoeuvre  to  bypass  In¬ 
dia’s  opposition. 


said  yesterday  that  America 
should  be  ready  for  militaiy 
strikes  on  countries  suspected 
of  plorting  attacks  against 
American  targets. 

German  police  began  their 
investigation  last  November 
with  the  surveillance  of  two 
businessmen  who  owned  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Monchenglad- 
baeh  area.  The  businessmen 
were  arrested  on  August  9. 
They  face  a  maximum  prison 
sentence  of  15  years. 

After  publication  of  the 
American  photographs.  Colo¬ 
nel  Gaddafi  said  that  Hie 
Tarhunah  tunnel  complex  in  a 
hollowed-oui  mountain  was 
part  of  Libya's  irrigation 
system. 

The  six-acre  factory,  whose 
cost  is  estimated  at  more  than 
035  million,  is  hidden  100ft 
underground  and  beneath  lay¬ 
ers  of  concrete  that  could 
withstand  a  cruise  missile  or 
“smart  bomb"  attack. 

Leading  article,  page  15 


A  drawing  based  on  satellite  images  of  the  suspected  Libyan  chemical  weapons  complex  at  Tarhunah 


War  risk 
warning 
by  Syria 

From  Ross  Dunn 

IN' JERUSALEM 

SYRIA  yesterday  accused  Is¬ 
rael  of  moving  ihe  two  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  brink  of  another 
war  as  both  sides  conducted 
weapons  tests. 

Damascus  said  Israel  was 
“beating  the  drums  of  war” 
and  warned  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  the  Israeli  Prime 
Minister,  that  he  would  be 
defeated  in  any  military  con¬ 
frontation  with  the  Arab 
world. 

The  remarks  coincided  with 
reports  that  Syria  had  con¬ 
ducted  tests  in  recent  weeks  of 
Scud-C  missiles  which  have  a 
range  of  about  310  miles  and 
put  much  of  Israel  within 
range.  Chemical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  warheads,  which  Syria 
recently  purchased  from 
North  Korea,  can  also  be 
an  ached  to  the  weapons. 

The  statement  appears  to 
haw  finally  deadlocked  falter¬ 
ing  peace  talks  between  the 
two  countries,  which  began 
four  years  ago. 

While  playing  down  the 
prospect  of  war  "or  of  signifi¬ 
cant  missile  trials,  Israel  yes¬ 
terday  carried  out  the  first  test 
of  its  Arrow  Two  anti-missile 
system  off  the  coast. 
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The  square’s  guide  to  clubbing 

M  *  JESJcNSOM  '  "" 


Lost  in  the  Jungle?  No  keys  to  the  House?  Follow 
a  few  simple  guidelines,  says  Grace  Bradberry,  and 
you  can  slip  effortlessly  into  today’s  dance  scene 
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HIM  Bect/ic  blue  PVC  coated  suit  with  lake-fur  collar.  Jacket  £99.  trousers  £50.  Psychedelic  print  shirt 
£40.  All  by  Apartment  (0171-377  9989).  Sunglasses  £9.99  Global  eyewear.  Stylist  Peta  Hunt;  Hair/make¬ 
up  Fiona  Moore.  HER  Purple  wrap  top  £30,  Heyday,  available  September.  (01 61  -228  6442).  White  plas¬ 
tic  coated  shirt  £55,  The  Works  (0161-237  1 108).  Grey  plastic  skirt  £23.99.  Street  Sister,  available  end- 
Sept ember  (01249  822484}.  over  white  satin  trousers  £90  Savoy  Cabbaged  (01895  639572)  available 
end -October.  Stylist  Adrian  Clark;  Hair/make-up  Nicole  Jariz  Pictures  tor  London  Interseasan.  Sept  1  -3 


Forget  the  opera.  The 
most  forbidding 
strand  of  British  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  club  scene. 
To  those  who  go  regularly,  it  is 
a  vibrant  mixture  of  changing 
fashion  and  music.  To  those 
who  don't,  it  is  as  elitist  as 
Glyndeboume. 

Everybody  has  a  story,  often 
apocryphal  about  being 
turned  away.  One  of  the  more 
compelling  is  that  of  the  six- 
foot  transvestite  doorman  who 
terrorised  London  clubbers  in 
the  mid-Eighties.  Anyone  with 
the  temerity  to  question  why 
they  had  been  turned  away 
would  suffer  the  humiliation 
of  being  shown  their  reflection 
in  a  pocket  mirror  he  kept 
hidden  in  his  coat. 

if  you  believe  the  style  press, 
those  days  are  over.  Now  is  the 
time  for  social  Rip  Van  Win¬ 
kles  to  emerge  blinking  into 
the  world  of  clubs  and  stop 
hiding  behind  the  "I'm  too 
square"  excuse.  "Respect"  (for 
clubbers)  and  "eclecticism”  (in 
both  music  and  dancers)  are 
the  buzzwords. 

Even  so.  novice  clubbers 
will  want  to  remain  socially 
inconspicuous,  rather  than 
playing  a  starring  role  as  the 
oddballs  of  the  evening.  In 
theory,  self-expression  is  what 
it's  all  about  In  reality,  the 
club  world  divides  into  a  wide 
variety  of  tribes,  each  with  its 


own  tribal  dress  and  tribal 
dance.  Go  to  a  large  “house" 
club  and  the  girls  will  be  in 
tiny,  shiny  dresses,  the  boys  in 
orange  T-shirts  and  jeans.  At  a 
jungle  night  boys  and  girls 
alike  will  be  wearing  combat 
trousers  and  tight  T-shirts, 
signalling  that  this  is  primari¬ 
ly  a  dance  venue,  not  a  meat 
markeL  But  really  hip  boys 


DO...  Talk  about 
“largetng  it"  (having  a 
good  time) . . .  Get  on 
the  guestlist . . .  Bare  some 
flesh  —  midriff  is  best 
. . .  Club  through  Sunday, 
taking  in  an  all-day 
dub. 

DONT  . . .  Wear  a 
work  suit,  platforms  or 
beds . . .  Drink  loo 
much  alcohoL  try  and  pull 
or  talk  on  the  dance 
floor. 

will  be  wearing  boxer  shorts 
from  the  American  designer 
Tommy  Hilfiger,  peeping 
above  their  combat  pants. 
Goldie,  the  Metalheadz  DJ  at 
the  Blue  Note,  Hoxton. 
London,  and  the  most  famous 
exponent  of  jungle,  is  pictured 
in  his  in  Vogue  this  month. 

So  what's  at  the  cutting- 
edge.  whars  verging  on  die 


^  Why 

pay  more? 

You  an  rake  oui  an  unsecured  Personal  Loan  tor  any  reason1  with 
Hamilton  Dinxt  Bank,  and  take  advantage  of  our  fixed  rates. 

I  TYPICAL  i  A  LOAN  OF  £5,000  WvMf’M. 
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N  E  W  REDUCED  RATES 


12-9%  APR' 

on  Loam  bom  £9,000  to  £10.000. 

14-9%  APR* 

■  an  Loan*  {rare  £500  lo  £4.999. 
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square  and  how  can  you  fit  in? 
The  first  thing  to  grasp  is  that 
"house"  is  not  underground, 
or  even  faintly  risky,  frs  the 
most  mainstream  thing  there 
is.  Music  snobs  may  describe 
the  music  as  "handbag”,  the 
derisive  term  for  the  poppier. 
chart-topping  end  of  house. 

We  are  barely  even  in  the 
post-disco  era.  Things  have 
moved  on  to  post  post-disco,  to 
the  extent  that  the  whole  thing, 
complete  with  flares  and  afro 
wigs,  is  making  a  comeback. 
The  two  best-known  dubs  are 
Love  Train,  which  has  nights 
in  Leeds.  Manchester  and 
Blackpool  and  Starsky  and 
Hutch,  which  takes  place  in 
three  different  London  clubs. 
Both  are  kitsch,  with  outland¬ 
ish  bell-bottoms  de  rigueur. 

Other  retro  movements  do¬ 
ing  the  rounds  include  RoMo 
(New  Romantic  Revival)  and 
Easy  Listening,  the  lounge 
lizard  cult  that  venerates  the 
music  of  Burt  Bacharach. 

But  it  is  the  modem  era  that 
frightens  most  people.  You 
probably  know  what  hip  hop 
is.  hut  what  about  techno, 
drum’n’bass  and  breakbeat? 
Whatever  the  name,  most 
things  are  essentially  a  varia¬ 
tion  on  house  —  there  is  hard 
house,  American  house,  Euro¬ 
pean  house,  happy  house, 
uplifting  house  . . .  more 
houses  than  a  BarralTS  estate 
The  dress  codes  vary  consid¬ 
erably.  If  it's  a  mainstream, 
"handbag"  club,  then  you  may 
not  be  allowed  to  wear  train¬ 
ers.  At  a  hard  house  dub. 
eccentrically-coloured  suede 
trainers,  with  stripes  a  la 
Seventies  Adidas,  will  be  ev¬ 
erywhere. 

Some  clubs  do  strive  for 
a  genuinely  diverse 
range  of  dress.  Some 
of  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  claim  to  have  a  no-policy 
door  policy.  Rotation,  a  funk 
and  hip  hop  night  that  takes 
place  on  Friday  nights  at 
Subte/rania  in  London’s 
Netting  Hill,  is  one  of  them. 
Chris  Crooks,  the  promoter, 
says  that  he  aims  to  create  a 
good  mix  of  gender  and  race 
and  will  turn  people  away  on 
the  grounds  of  dress  only  if 
they  appear  not  to  have 
changed  for  a  few  days. 

Only  a  dozen  or  so  people 
each  week  are  uncool  enough 
to  arrive  in  work  suits.  But 
even  they  are  allowed  in. 

But  Crooks  highlights 
another  seismic  shift  in  dub 
etiquette  that  will  have  passed 
some  people  by  —  cool  dubs 
should  no  longer  be  viewed  as 
pick-up  joints.  “In  some  dubs 
it  would  be  okay  to  grab  a  girl 
by  the  elbow  to  get  her 
anention.  Here  it  wouldn't 
be."  Persistent  badgering  of 
girls  to  accept  drinks  or  a 
dance  is  also  frowned  upon. 

At  tire  most  sophisticated 


Underground  movement;  clubbers  dance  away  their  Saturday  nights  at  London’s  Subterrania 


What  to  wear  in 
the  cool  school 

Club  fashions  change  faster  than .  any 
other,  and  the  only  reliable  ratwadkisthe 
dance  floor  itself.  Any  round-up  of  current 
styles  must  include  combat  pants  in  either 
regular  cotton,  or  nylon,  ^paroimd 
shades  are  still  worn  up  on  the  head.  For 
feeL  technically  advanced  ‘lining  shoes 
are  popular,  as  are  sports  poolside  sandaLs 
and  thane  sandals.  Crop  tops  and  fapster 
pants,  worn  to  reveal  a  taut  midriff,  are 
everywhere.  So  are  bootleg  trousers. 
Finally,  the  coolest  clubbers  now  sport 
ultraviolet  tattoos. 


Trigger  Happy  for  inflatable  jackets, 
rransparent  puffa  jackets,  bright  neoprene 
tops  and  pastel  rubberwear.  Available 
from  The  Big  Apple.  Covent  Garden. 
London  and  independent  stockists 
nationwide.  Mail  order  on  0171-736  073— 

Hyper  Hyper,  a  design  superstore 
which  carries  chib  design  labels  including 
No  Such  Soul’s  hipsters  and  bootleg 
trousers.  Vicky  Martin's  body-conscious 
stretch  Lycra  separates,  are 
particularly  popular  in  northern  clubs 
such  as  Vague  (Leeds)  and  Cream 
(Liverpool)!"  Hyper  Hyper.  Kensington 
High  St.  London  WS.  0171-9  3S  4343 

Dexter  Wong  for  a  futuristic  space-age 
look.  (Babylon  Zoo’s  frontman  Ja?  Mann 
favours  his  designs).  PVC-iaced  shirts, 
quilled  trousers  for  men  and  combat  skirts 
for  women.  Available  from  his  shop  at 
17  Monmouth  Sl  London  WC2. 0171-240 
76*42. 

Sue  Rowe’s  high-neck  cutaway  stretch 
dresses  and  fitted  hipsters.  Available  from 
Hyper  Hyper  and  selected  branches  of 
Miss  Selfridge,  0171-434  0405. 

Nigel  Hall  for  smarter  dubwear. 
particularly  popular  with  men  in  northen 
clubs.  Available  from  Hyper  Hyper 
and  outlets  nationwide  including  Harvey 
Nichofs,  0(71-2355000. 

Sign  of  the  Times.  Covent  Garden. 
London.  0171-240  6694.  This  season 
they’re  going  retro. 

Name  Workshop.  44  Shelton  St, 

London  WC2. 0171-240  8746  for  stylish 
pieces  including  glossy  nylon  army 
pants. 

Army  surplus  stores  such  as  Laurence 
Corner.  Hampstead  Road.  London  NW1, 
0171-813  1010.  for  authentic  army 
fatigues. 

Sports  Stores  for  sports  sandals  such 
as  the  Converse  One  Star  thong  sandal  in 
coloured  suede.  Plastic  poolside  sports 
sandals  from  Nike.  Adida^.or  Umbra.  Hi- 
tech  running  shoes  such  as  Reeboks 
Pump  Fury  cutaway  shoes.  Available  from 
JD  Sports  nationwide-  0171-287  8802. 

Wraparound  sports  shades  still  worn 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  Popular  brands 
include  Oakley.  Adidas  and  Killer 
Loops.  Available  nationwide  from 
Sunglass  HuL  0J71-4933044. 

Arc  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  sells 
its  own  label  and  other  brands.  0161-831 
7454  or  0151-707  U6S. 

Wcstworid  in  Bristol  and  Cardiff. 

Stacks  Miss  Moneypenny*s  black-and- 
white  Lycra  separates,  and  men’s 
embroidered  and  fined  T-shirts  by  Retro 
and  Technics  8-10  High  St,  Cardiff. 

01222  227S76. 


FROM  JUNGLE  TO  TRANCE  DANCE 


R&B:  still  stands  for  rhythm  and  blues,  but 
the  new  wave  of  R&B  is  a  mix  of  hip  hop , 
jazz  and  soul. 

Jungle:  fast .  driving  drum  beat,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  base.  Very  urban,  it  has 
emerged  directly  from  London  over  the  past 
two  years. 

Drum  ’n’  bass:  another  word  for  jungle. 
House:  mainstream  dance  music  with  a 
hypnotic  beat .  it  has  become  the  Nineties 
equivalent  of  disco. 

Happy  bouse/ handbag:  the  chart-topping, 

poppy  end  of  house  music 

Hard  bouse:  hardcore  house  music  with 


less  tune  and  a  more  pumping  beat. 

Disco:  a  mix  of  mostly  Seventies  soul  and 
funk. 

Easy  listening:  Burt  Bacharach.  Mike 
Flowers  et  al. 

RoMo;  New  Romantic  Revival  —  Spandau 
Ballet.  Human  League  and  early  Duran 
Duran. 

Trip  hop:  psychedelic  hip  hop. 

Techno:  very  fast  music  that  samples 
industrial  sounds. 

Trance  dance:  ambient  music,  with  very 
little  tune  and  a  hard  house  beat  behind  it. 
Truly  obscure. 


LOW  COST  INTERNATIONAL  PHONE  CALLS 


end  of  the  dub  world,  there  arc 
moves  to  change  ail  sorts  of 
things  that  have  always  been 
accepted  with  grim  resigna¬ 
tion:  long  queues,  off-handed¬ 
ness.  terrible  loos,  no  tranquil 
spaces  to  escape  for  a  minute. 

The  Blue  Note,  on  the  edge 
of  the  City  of  London,  is  one  of 
the  new  wave.  It’s  pan  art 
gallery',  pari  nightclub  and 
manager  Sav  Remzi  daims: 
“The  courtesy  we’re  showing 
people  when  they  arrive  has 
brought  out  second-genera¬ 
tion  clubbers  who  had  given 
up  going  out." 

However,  this  isn’t  a  place 
where  tired  traders  should 
pitch  up  in  pinstripes.  The 
clientele  is  deeply  stylish.  “The 
crowd  self-selects  because  this 
isn’t  a  club  for  the  passing 


trade."  as  Remzi  puts  it. 
So,  finally,  you\e  decided  to 

Sout.  bought  a  copy  of  the 
al  listings  magazine  and 
invested  in  some  groovy  new 
gear.  How  do  you  pick  out  the 
genuinely  cool  dubs  from  the 
over-hyped?  The  best  guide  is 
to  look  For  the  name  of  the  DJ. 
We're  not  talking  about  the 
stars  of  breakfast  radio  here  — 
Smashey  and  Nicey’s  reign  is 
long  over  —  but  the  stars  of  the 
dub  world  who  are  effectively 
music  producers,  bringing 
new  tracks  from  abroad. 

The  Face  magazine  recently 
published  its  own  top  25. 
gleaned  from  key  figures  in 
the  music  industry.  Names  to 
watch  for  indude  Carl  Cox, 
Andy  Weatherall.  Paul 
Oakenfcild.  G  files  Peterson 


MAKE-UP  TO  STAND  THE  PACE 
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BOTH  men  and  women  can 
find  that  tile  heal  in  dubs, 
coupled  with  dehydration, 
plays  havoc  with  the  Ups. 
There  are  several  relatively 
unisex  products  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  One  of  the  best  is  Eliza¬ 
beth  Arden's  Eight  Hour 
Cream  Lipcare  Slick,  (£10.50). 

a  solidified  version  of  the 
dassic  "miracle"  cream  which 
was  first  launched  in  the 
Thirties.  The  packaging  —  a 
white  tube  with  a  gold  band — 
is  innocuous.  However,  if  you 
want  something  that  trill  look 
cool  —  even  slightly  mascu¬ 


line  —  then  try  Urban  Decay's 
“Ozone"  Lipstick,  which  is 
dear  with  a  hint  of  gloss.  The 
tube  is  brass  coloured,  with  a 
silver  grey  outer  case.  It  costs 
£1130,  from  Space  NK  in 
Earl  ham  Street  WC2. 

MAKE  UP  FOR  EVER  range 
by  the  Parisian  make-up  artist 
Dairy  Sanz  sells  exclusively  at 
Dickens  &  Jones.  London. 
Perfect  for  dubbing,  the  1,500 
products  indude  gold,  silver 
and  multicoloured  eyelashes, 
and  bright  yellow,  orange  and 
purple  eyeshadows. 


and  Goldie.  If  you  happen  to 
drop  any  of  these  names  (by 
accident  of  course)  you  might 
also  embark  on  ah  in-depth 
discussion  of  how  a  particular 
DJ  "builds"  —  how  long  if 
takes  for  the  pumping  rhythm 
to  give  way  to  the  main  part  of 
the  track. 

ff,  after  reading  this, 
another  dinner  party/film/ 
evening-on-the-sofn  still  seems 
the  hot  ticket  for  Friday  night, 
then  just  remember  the  feeling 
of  dismal  lost-youih  you  get 
when  Champagne  Supernova 
comes  on  the  radio  with  the 
cutting  gibe.  “Where  were  you 
while  we  were  getting  high?" 
and  you  realise  that  1989  was 
spent  in  a  country  pub.  wear¬ 
ing  a  harbour,  not  somewhere 
in  a  field  off  the  M25. 
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Quality  Rewarded  by  Low  Insurance 
Exclusive  Schemes  for  Mercedes 

Tel:  0121  748  2211  NOW I 

or  Phone  your  Neamst  Branch  at  the  Local  Rate  on 

0345  123111 
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"  Over  250  Branches  Nationwide 
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died  by  her  own  hand.  y 
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Royal  succession  is  governed  by 
^vs  of  male  primogeniture. 

fu"  art  riPe  for  «viw. 
The  first-born  child  of  a  sovereign 
or  aristocrat  should  succeed  to  the 
throne  or  the  title,  regardless  of 

SCXa 

Pericles,  that  sober  Athenian 
statesman,  was  one  of  the  first 
writers  to  cast  women  in  a 
neganve  rote.  The  greatest  glory 
of  women  is  to  be  (east  talked 
about  by  men,  in  praise  or  blame,” 


Britannia  —  and  the  rest  of  her  sisters 


Three  Queens  have  proved  to  be  great  monarchs  —  so 
why  should  we  fear  a  change  in  the  law  of  succession? 


he  wrote.  True,  the  ancient  world 
did  not  mind  women  as  a  symbol 
oi  victory  or  power.  Athena 
sprang  fully  armed  from  Zeus's 
head  with  a  mighty  shout.  Bui  it 
was  only  Zeus,  the  Father  of 
Heaven,  who  might  widd  the 
thunderbolt,  controlling  with  its 
fatal  flash  his  quarrelsome  Olym¬ 
pian  family. 

When  women  acquired  political 
power  in  the  classical  world  they 
were  seen  as  threatening  crea¬ 
tures.  The  avenging  Clytemnestra 
beheaded  Agamemnon  with  an 
ajee.  the  enchantress  Medea 
slaughtered  her  own  offspring. 

Myths  such  as  these  shore  up  an 
atavistic  fear  of  female  potentates: 
a  wariness  of  the  savage  female 
spider  who  devours  her  paltry 
male,  or  the  wily  preying  mantis 
who  decapitates  her  diminutive 
husband  while  he  copulates. 

But  the  examples  of  our  history 
should  dispel  such  fears.  Three  of 


our  queens  have  proved  among 
the  most  successful  of  our  mon- 
ardis.  Gloriana.  or  Elizabeth  I, 
repulsed  not  only  the  Spanish 
Navy  but  also  ail  those  attempts  to 
press  her  into  a  dynastic  mar¬ 
riage.  Although  some  now  suggest 
that  she  won  a  reputation  in 
advance  of  her  achievements,  she 
maintained  relative  stability  for  45 
years.  For  64  years  Victoria 
reigned  over  what  was  probably 
the  most  prosperous  and  self- 
confident  era  of  British  history. 
Our  own  Queen  is  a  calm  succes¬ 
sor  for  modern  limes. 

In  the  20th  century  and  often, 
paradoxically,  in  the  nations  in 
which  they  are  most  suppressed, 
women  emerge  as  impressive 
leaders.  From  Sirimavo 
Banda ranaike  in  Sri  Lanka,  who 
in  I960  became  the  world’s  first 
female  Prime  Minister,  through 
Indira  Gandhi  in  India  and 
Golda  Meir  in  Israel  to  Benazir 


Bhutto  in  Pakistan  and  our  own 
Margaret  Thatcher,  women  have 
played  a  powerful  part. 

TTie  concept  of  preferential  male 
succession  Is  archaic.  Though  the 
backbone  of  any  monarchy  is  a 
tradition  which  should  not  be  cast 
aside  to  accord  with  any  passing 
mood,  the  issue  of  equality  is 
unlikely  to  fade  away  until  it  has 
been  fully  accommodated. 

The  monarchies  cif  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  already  abandoned 
sexist  traditions  of  primogeniture. 
At  the  moment  in  Britain  there  is 
no  female  likely  to  inherit  the 
throne.  The  question  is  not  one  of 
immediate  controversy,  so  it  is  an 
ideal  time  to  debate  reform. 

In  many  ways  there  is  little 
reason  to  change  an  anyway 
illogical  tradition  which  has 
served  adequately  for  hundreds  of 
years.  But  where  Jaws  of  succes¬ 
sion  carry  an  important  effect  is 
where  they  concern  hereditary 


peerages.  Al¬ 
though  there  is 
no  direct  link  be¬ 
tween  the  laws 
governing  royal 
succession  and 
the  way  in  which 
hereditary  peer¬ 
ages  arc  passed 
on.  change  in  the 
former  inevitably 
carries  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  aristocra¬ 
cy  —  the  base  of 
the  pyramid  to 
which  the  mon¬ 
archy  forms  the 
apex  —  would 
continue  to  fol¬ 
low  a  tradition  which  the  monar¬ 
chy  hail  abandoned. 

If  wc  assume  that  Labour  Party 
proposals  to  ban  hereditary  peers 
from  the  House  of  Lords  come  to 
nothing,  one  of  the  chief  benefits 
of  change  in  the  laws  of  succession 
would  be  to  see  more  women 
taking  their  places  in  the  tipper 
House,  leading  to  a  better  balance 
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of  opinion  and 
debate. 

There  would 
be  fewer  cases 
such  as  that 
which  occurred 
on  the  death  of 
“Chopper,  the 
Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  in  which 
title  and  finan¬ 
cial  assets  were 
separated.  The 
duke,  who  died 
in  1980.  had  only 
one  surviving 
daughter  to 
whom  he  left  his 
money  and  es¬ 
tates  while  the 
dukedom  passed 
to  a  distant  cousin.  A  noble  title 
and  distinguished  part  of  our 
culture  were  emasculated. 

The  succession  of  women  would 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
surnames  of  our  aristocratic 
houses  would  change.  As  in  the 
case  of  Baroness  Edith  Summer- 
skill  the  former  Labour  minister, 
children  may  take  their  mother’s 


maiden  name.  Rather,  fewer  he¬ 
reditary  titles  would  die  out.  The 
long  history  of  some  Scottish 
peerages,  such  as  the  earldom  of 
Sutherland,  and  certain  English 
ones — the  MountbatJen  earidom. 
for  instance  —  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  may  be  passed  down  the 
female  line. 

And  the  familial  disruptions  of 
Henry  Vlll  should  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  at  a  time  when  matrimony 
seems  already  a  threatened  state. 
The  Tudor  King  famously  rid 
himself  of  five  wives  and  one  Pope 
in  his  desperate  quest  to  sire  a 
sturdy  son.  Bendor.  the  2nd  Duke 
of  Westminster,  married  four 
times  in  the  same  quest.  He  failed 
Under  today’s  laws,  if  the  wife  of 
the  current  duke  had  not  given 
birth  to  a  son  in  1991.  the  title 
would  have  become  extinct  Ye! 
the  duke  has  three  daughters,  loo. 

Perhaps  Maria.  Marchioness  of 
Ailesbiuy,  foretold  more  than  a 
fortuitous  marriage  for  a  girl 
when  she  wrote  “My  dear,  my 
dear,  you  never  know  when  any 
beautiful  young  lady  may  not 
blossom  into  a  duchess!" 


I  pray  for 

endurance, 
not  happiness 

Mary  Riddell  meets  the  author  Alice  Thomas 
Ellis,  and  finds  her  still  an  unrepentant  rebel 
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The  phone  rings  con¬ 
stantly  in  Alice 
Thomas  Ellis’s  draw¬ 
ing  room.  This  time  it 
^Auberon  Waugh  on  the  line, 
o-rtft  a  snippet  of  news  about 
the  incoming  Editor  of  the 
Catholic  Herald. 

“Oh  my  Gaad."  cries  Thom¬ 
as  Ellis,  exhaling  a  waft  of  Silk 
Cut  smoke  towards  her  nico¬ 
tine-tinted  ceiling.  “She 
sounds  like  hell,  which  is 
doubtless  her  destination."  A 
throaiy  laugh,  and  she  re¬ 
places  the  receiver.  “Yep.  that 
was  Bron.  He’S  just  saying 
that  the  new  woman  on  die 
Herald  sounds  like  hell.” 

The  less  than  rhapsodic 
reception  for  the  freshly  ap¬ 
pointed  Deborah  Jones  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  unques¬ 
tionable  competence:  Jones, 
however,  is  a  liberal  Catholic. 
Thomas  Ellis,  one  of  Britain’s 
leading  novelists,  is  of  the 
orthodox  persuasion.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two 
camps  have,  on  occasion, 
made  the  relationship  between 
God  and  Satan  look  cordial. 

Three  months  have  passed 
since  Thomas  Ellis,  then  a  star 
Jerald  columnist,  made  a 


trenchant  attack  on  Derek 
Worlock,  the  late,  revered  (and 
liberal)  Archbishop  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  paper  promptly 
sacked  her  and  issued  a  grov¬ 
elling  front-page  apology,  but 
the  row  smouldered  on. 

Not  that  Thomas  Ellis 
fanned  the  flames.  Time,  how¬ 
ever.  has  made  her  less  cau¬ 
tious.  "Wasn’t  it  ridiculous?  1 
missed  all  the  hoohah  and  the 
fun  because  I  was  in  Italy.’ The 
old  Church  was  supposed  to 
be  autocratic,  but  this  new 
mob  will  not  have  one  word  of 
criticism." 

The  sensitive  souls  of  mod¬ 
em  Catholicism  include  Car¬ 
dinal  Basil  Hume.  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  who,  she  be¬ 
lieves,  had  previously  taken 
issue  with  her  traditionalist 
views.  “Oh  yes,  Hume  had 
tried  to  get  me  sacked  before. 
And  then  the  Cardinal  claims 
he's  very  against  censorship. 
That  means  he  won’t  have  any 
of  the  liberal  stuff  censored  — 
only  orthodox  Catholics. 

“They  were  veneroous.  the 
liberal  forces."  Hume  also? 
“Oh,  yes.  He’s  hopping  mad 
with  me."  So  does  she  consider 
liim  the  wrong  man  for  the 
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job?  Clearly  she  does.  “He’s  a 
good  monk  and  a  good  and 
prayerful  man.  buf  I  don't 
think  he’s  a  leader."  Indeed, 
she  claims  that  the  only  obsta¬ 
cle  to  his  instant  removal 
appears  to  be  the  lack  of  a 
suitable  successor.  “The  trou¬ 
ble  is  there  aren’t  very  good 
candidates  around  at  die  mo¬ 
ment.  They’re  all  bogged 
down  in  this  Protestantised, 
happy-dappy  stuff.” 

Qiuite  the  oddest  thing  about 
Thomas  Ellis  is  her  blend  of 
orthodoxy  and  irreverence. 
She  is  63,  charming  and 
funny,  with  sweet  doe  eyes, 
mink-rinsed  hair  and  an 
oblique  view  of  the  Establish- 
menL  This  week’s  suggestion 
that  heirs  to  the  throne  may  be 
able  to  marry  Catholics  failed 
to  delight  her.  'It’s  more 
dignified  not  to  be  a  member 
of  that  family." 

To  the  outsider,  her  life 
seems  a  divine  affair.  By  day 
she  parks  herself  on  the  sofa  in 
the  decayed  grandeur  of  her 
sitting  room,  dazing  and  writ¬ 
ing  by  turn.  Her  new  novel. 
Fairy  Tale,  betrays  none  of  the 
indolence  and  all  of  the  skills 
of  a  master  storyteller.  But  she 
has  never  Wen  just  that. 

By  night  she  retires  to  her 
boxy  bedroom  with  an  iron 
crucifix  above  the  single  bed  — 
the  celi-like  retreat  of  a  once 
and  future  nun.  A  postulant  at 
19.  she  left  her  convent  after  a 
year.  Now,  she  thinks,  she 
may  rejoin  a  contemplative 
order.  “I'm  still  _  _ 

thinking  of  it.  It 
would  cut  out  an 
awful  lot  of  fuss 
and  bother.  I've  got 
so  many  beastly, 
stupid  possessions: 
only  memories,  for 
there’s  nothing  of 
any  value." 

Sister  Anna  (Al¬ 
ice  is*  her  pen 
name)  would,  it 
must  be  confessed, 
make  a  most  pecu-  .  _ 
liar  nun.  Chain¬ 
smoking  combined  with  a 
passion  for  wine  and  Belgian 
diocoiates  are  not  the  normal 
survival  kit  of  the  ardent 
novice. 

“Darling,  in  proper  Catholi¬ 
cism  you  can  shake  such  a 
loose  leg.  1  was  brought  up 
among  Liverpool  Catholics. 
Our  of  Mass,  info  the  pub. 
Drink  isn’t  a  problem  at  all. 
It's  my  favourite  thing.  Bottle 
of  wine.  Packet  of  fags." 

Do  noi  think  hers  a  louche 
existence,  for  it  is  far  from  that. 
A  prodigious  worker,  she  has 
fought  against  many  setbacks: 
depression,  agoraphobia  and 
personal  tragedy.  Of  her  seven 
children,  her  daughter  Mary 
lived  for  only  two  days,  and 
her  son  Joshua  died,  aged  19, 
when  he  fell  through  a  roof. 

Still  her  eyes  fill  with  tears 
at  the  mention  of  his  name. 
“It’s  like  having  a  wound 
which  has  been  badly 
cauterised  —  a  burning  sensa¬ 
tion.  Amputation  comes  ro 
mind." 

Two  years  ago  her  publisher 
husband  Colin  died  suddenly 
of  a  stroke,  leaving  her  strick¬ 
en  not  only  by  loss  but  by  grief 
that  his  last  years  had  been 
fraught  with  business  prob¬ 
lems.  "It  was  very  very  hard 
for  a  time.  Colin  left  no  money 
and  a  lot  of  debts,  and  that  was 
such  a  worry.  1  did  have  a 


Alice  Thomas  Ellis:  a  blend  of  orthodoxy  and  irreverence  who  combines  her  traditional  faith  with  chain-smoking  and  a  passion  for  wine  and  chocolates 


The  whole 
thing 
broke. 
Now  I  am 
in  outer 
darkness’ 


peajliar  sort  of  collapse  at  one 
point  I  couldn’t  get  off  this 
sofa  without  help,  and  I 
thought  my  mind  was  going." 

Remedies  were  suggested 
for  her  misery.  "Prozac?  That 
didn’t  do  anything  for  me.  1 
took  thyroxin  (a  thyroid  treat¬ 
ment)  too,  and  I’ve  never  felt  so 
bloody  miserable  in  my  life." 

But,  for  all  the  sadness,  she 
is  not  a  gloomy  woman. 
Crowns  of  thorns  are  a  trial  to 
be  born  by  a  staunch  Catholic, 
and  she  has  done  so  heroical¬ 
ly.  Her  children,  several  of 
whom  live  with  her,  clearly 
adore  her,  though  none  has 
adopted  her  love  of  Catholi¬ 
cism:  a  disappointment,  but 
she  has  never  imposed  her 
morality  on  them.  Sarah,  her 
youngest  daughter,  is  about  to 
get  married  in  a  register  office, 
and,  the  wedding 
over,  Thomas  Ellis 
will  embark  on  a 
long  retreat  at  a 
monastery  in  New 
Mexico  —  buf  only 
if  the  food  and 
plumbing  are  up  to 
scratch.  After  that 
she  expects,  sooner 
or  later,  to  end  up 
in  a  convent.  “I 
hope  I’ll  be  with  the 
nuns  in  a  nice  little 
______  room  somewhere; 

1  not  sitting  and 

gawping  at  Blind  Date." 

Untifthen  she  will  work  — 
at  her  novels,  her  journalism, 
and  with  her  husband’s  pub¬ 
lishing  firm,  where  she  is  a 
director.  Naturally,  she  will 
also  carry  on  fighting  what  she 
sees  as  false  ecumenism  de¬ 
stroying  her  Church.  “It’ll  go 
fhe  way  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  is  running 
down.  If  they  loosen  all  the 
elastic  there’s  no  point." 

On  the  day  before  her 
Catholic  Herald  tirade,  she 
bumped  into  the  elastic- 
loosener-in-chief.  “I  said  to 
Cardinal  Hume  that  I  knew  he 
was  mad  with  me,  and  he 
replied.  ‘Oh.  life’s  too  short’. 
Then  the  whole  thing  broke, 
and  now  I’m  back  in  outer 
darkness.” 

Sometimes  if  must  occur  to 
Thomas  Ellis,  as  she  sits  and 
smokes  on  her  battered  old 
sofa  during  her  days  of  inner 
darkness,  thaf  life  is  actually 
too  long. 

“1  do  see  it  as  a  vale  of  tears, 
but  you  just  have  to  bloody  get 
on  with  it."  she  says  briskly. 
“IPs  pretty  pointless  to  pray  for 
happiness.  What  you  have  to 
pray  for  is  endurance." 

A  quality  which  —  as  the 
Cardinal  will  have  noted  — 
she  possesses  in  abundance. 

•  Fairy  Tale  is  published  on 
September  5  by  liking.  CIO 
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■  Perhaps  the  motorway 
driver’s  last  resort  should 
be  his  first 

Cometh  the  hour,  cometh  the  man.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  the  right  man  at 
the  right  hour:  had  it  been,  say,  the  in¬ 
fant  Isaac  Newton  watching  his  mother’s  ket¬ 
tle-lid  rattling  up  and  down,  there  is  scant 
chance  that  his  observation  would  have  led  to 
the  8.14  from  Orpington,  nor  may  we  be  any 
more  confident  that  had  a  Virginian  potato 
fallen  on  Walter  Raleigh’s  head,  the  world 
would  haw  ended  up  with  gravity  rather 
than  chips.  Fbr  while  serendipity  has  so  often 
demonstrated  herself  to  be  the  true  mother  of 
invention,  she  has  always  required  an 
obstetrician  who  knew  what  he  was  about. 

How  very  fortunate,  then,  that  the  man 
who  cometh  down  the  Ml  at  the  hour  of 
8- 40am  on  Monday  not  only  listeneth  to  the 
Today  programme  as  he  cometh.  but  also, 
this  being  the  right  hour,  suddenly  findeth 
himself  fancying  bacon,  eggs,  sausages  and 
fried  bread,  not  to  say  a  grilled  tomato  or 
three  on  the  side.  Fbr  convened  at  the  Today 
programme  are  two  earnest  spokespersons, 
one  from  the  RAC  and  one  from  the  Council 
fbr  the  Protection  of  Rural  England;  and 
what  they  have  convened  for  is  to  argue  the 
fraught  toss  over  the  RAC's  advice  to  family 
motorists  in  this  jammed  holiday  season  to 
avoid  taking  motorways  to  their  destinations 
and  take  rural  roads  instead.  Unsurprising¬ 
ly.  the  CPRE  lady  is  deeply  agitated  by  this, 
and.  no  less  surprisingly,  the  two  factions  are 
still  at  shrill  loggerheads  as  their  listener,  ten 
miles  north  of  London,  spots  that  the  sign  for 
Scratch  wood  Services  has  a  knife  and  fork 
on  it.  So  he  leaves  the  motorway,  switches  off 
the  debate  about  the  preferred  course  for  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  his  heritage,  parks 
in  the  last  of  several  hundred  spaces,  and, 
negotiating  the  teeming  families  scuttling  to 
and  from  all  these  serried  vehicles,  takes  his 
arteries  into  the  Welcome  Break  restaurant 
for  a  welcome  furring. 

And  he  is  just  mopping  up  the  last  of  the 
cholesterol  with  the  last  of  the  stodge  when 
two  children  sprint  in  and  begin  nagging  the 
life  our  of  the  couple  at  the  next  table:  the 
little  boy  wants  more  money  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  arcade,  and  his  older  sister  wants  more 
money  for  the  shop.  The  father  says  no.  they 
have  to  be  on  their  way.  at  which  the  little 
boy  —  mark  these  words,  history  —  cries: 
“Why?  We  like  it  here r 
And  do  you  know  what  happens  next?  An 
apple  falls.  A  kettle  rattles.  We  like  it  here. 
Slowly,  as  in  a  dream  (and  why  not,  for  that 
is  what  he  is  suddenly  in)  the  eavesdropper 
gets  up,  pays  his  bill,  walks  out  into  that 
brass  August  sun  which  throughout  the 
queendom  is  blistering  down  upon  a  million 
cars  grinding  as  many  suffering  families 
through  the  suffering  landscape  to  countless 
suffering  holiday  destinations,  and  thinks: 
Why?  They  like  it  here. 

At  least,  they  very  soon  would,  if  the 
dream  were  realised.  For  what  do  the 
great  British  majority  require  for 
their  annual  hols?  They  do  not  go  to  Spain 
for  Spain,  nor  Greece  for  Greece.  let  alone 
Turkey  for  T urkey.  So,  suppose  Scratchwood 
Services  offered  not  a  mere  hundred  cots  fbr 
conked-out  drivers  but  a  thousand  well- 
appointed  rooms  for  fun-seeking  holiday¬ 
makers,  plus  a  brace  of  giant  swimming 
pools,  a  golf  course,  a  casino,  a  safari  park,  a 
boating  lake,  a  go-kart  trade,  six  tennis 
courts,  a  funfair,  bars,  ballrooms,  shopping 
malls,  and  all  of  this  but  half  an  hour  from 
London,  what  then?  And  what,  the  dream 
continues,  of  Knutsford  Services,  as  near  to 
Manchester,  or  Corley  Services,  as  near 
to  Birmingham,  or  any  of  umpteen  such  cur¬ 
rent  blots  athwart  each  British  motorway, 
serving  our  every  conurbation?  Suppose  all 
these  were  gloriously transformed?  Not  only 
would  no  rural  blight  be  involved  (the 
present  facilities  were,  as  you  know,  all 
built  under  the  caring  auspices  of  the 
Eyesore  Trust)  it  would  be  reversed:  we 
should  see  imported  forests,  artifidal  ski- 
slopes,  ersatz  waterlands,  fresh-populated, 
what’s  more,  with  trekking  ponies,  orna¬ 
mental  dudes,  a  wallaby  here,  a  peacock 
there,  farmed  trout  leaping  in  the  floodlight- 
dappled  fisfiing^pool,  IVF  grouse  hurtling 
from  prefabricated  gorse . . . 

While  elsewhere,  greenly,  pleasantly  all 
England  would  tie  protected.  I  got  back  in 
the  car,  switched  cm  Classic  FM,  and,  would 
you  believe,  they  were  playing  William 
Walton?  1  tell  you,  this  was  a  major  hour. 


Peter  Ackroyd  finds  himself  transported  into  the  past,  but  loses  himself  in  the  mysteries  of  his  own  mir!_ 


Something  odd  and  perplexing 
happened  to  me  the  other  night.  I 
have  realised  for  two  or  three 
years  that  it  is  possible  to  direct  one’s 
dreams;  once  one  realises  that  one  is 
in  a  dreaming  state,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
create  situations  or  events  which  then 
manifest  themselves  with  a  reality  far 
beyond  tire  power  of  what  is  termed 
“virtual  reality".  There  is  a  literature 
upon  this  phenomenon.  A  few  weeks 
ago.  for  example,  quite  by  chance  I  was 
sent  an  essay  entitled  “The  Dreaming 
Attention". 

Then,  very  recently,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  this  faculty  (which  no  doubt 
all  possess}  might  be  tested  or  widened 
in  interesting  ways.  And  I  determined 
to  try  an  experiment  at  the  earliest  poss¬ 
ible  opportunity.  So.  a  few  nights  ago, 
I  found  myself  in  a  dream  which  I 
knew  to  be  a  dream.  At  an  appropriate 
moment  in  the  proceedings  1  said,  “I 
want  to  be  taken  to  the  18th  century". 
And  there,  without  the  slightest  lacuna 
or  hesitation.  1  was.  Or.  at  least,  seemed 
to  be. 

J  was  walking  down  a  street,  ora  long 
passage  which  was  opened  at  one  side. 
Of  course  there  must  have  been  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  dream  landscape  embedded 
within  this  scene,  but  I  remarked  to 
myself  that  the  stone  exteriors,  the 
windows  and  the  dress  of  the  people 
seemed  absolutely  authentic.  It  was,  to 
be  specific,  the  early  18th  century.  At  one 
point  I  remembered  being  informed  that 
1  was  in  Hendon.  I  asked  to  be  taken  to 
tiie  pesthouse  or  hospital  —  at  which 


My  interpretation  of 
dreams:  a  time  machine 


point  someone  laughed,  and  said  that 
they  were  the  same  thing.  There  the 
pesthouse  was  before  me.  I  entered  it, 
but  the  stench  was  so  strong  that  I 
retched  and  rushed  outside.  There  the 
dream  ended. 

Yet  it  had  only  seemed  to  end,  and  1 
realised  soon  enough  that  1  had  re¬ 
turned  to  a  simpler  dream  state.  So  I 
derided  to  try  again  and.  tins  time,  to 
make  a  more  prerise  request.  I  was 
walking  up  a  staircase,  and  said:  "1 
wish  to  be  taken  to  1858."  A  door  ap¬ 
peared  before  me.  I  opened  it  and  I  was 
within  a  mid-Victorian  interior  where 
the  carpeting  and  furnishings  were,  to 
my  eye,  quite  genuine.  I  walked  into 
another  room,  and  found  it  to  be  a  study. 
The  items  upon  the  desk,  and  the 
furniture,  were  again  right  in  detail  and 
general  effect  A  woman  came  into  the 
room,  who  seemed  to  know  me  very 
well. 

“Whatever  are  you  doing  back  so 
early?”  she  asked  me.  I  replied  that  I 
needed  some  air,  and  wished  to  be  taken 
outside  —  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
wanted  to  see  where  this  Victorian 
dwelling  was  situated.  As  we  went 


down  a  staircase  I  asked  her.  “If  you 
were  to  write  an  essay  for  a  periodical. 
how  would  you  describe  the  area  where 
you  live?” 

“West  London,  of  course.” 

“But  if  you  had  to  be  more  precise?" 

“Kensington.” 

1  left  the  house  and  there,  to  my 
astonishment  (and,  I  must  say,  slight 
unease)  was  a  street  of  the  mid  19th 
century,  with  the  doors,  facades  and 
areas  exactly  as  they  once  had  been.  My 
dream  ended  rather  abruptly  when  a 
late-20th-century  London  taxi  pulled  up. 


T: 


Ihese  were  the  two  dream  se¬ 
quences  which  have  puzzled  me.  I 
do  nor  for  one  moment  believe  in 
"reincarnation"  or  “regression",  and  the 
origins  of  these  dreams  may  be  more 
interesting.  What  is  this  faculty  or 
aptitude  of  the  brain  —  the  dreaming 
mind  —  which  is  capable  of  creating 
what  seems  to  be  an  authentic  past?  It 
seemed  so  real  that  in  the  pesthouse  I 
retched.  The  furnishings  of  the  Victorian 
house  were  detailed  and  complete.  How 
was  it  achieved? 

There  is  of  course  a  wealth  of  dream 


literature  in  the  English  language,  from 
Langland's  Piers  Plowman  id  Chaucer  s 
Farlement  of  Fowls,  through  Bunyan’s 
dreams  of  the  pilgrim's  progress  and 
Alice's  dreams  of  wonderland,  to  Cole¬ 
ridge's  Kubla  Khan  and  De  Quincey's 
fervid  dream  scapes.  Yet  these  rend  to  be 
contrived  and  highly  controlled  exer¬ 
cises  in  creating  a  plausible  structure  for 
the  material  of'dreams. 

What  was  so  odd,  and  tantalising, 
about  my  own  experience  was  that  I  was 
suddenly  brought  into  the  presence  of  a 
palpable  reality  which  could  have  been 
created  only  out  of  the  perusal  of  old 
books  and  pictures,  letters  and  diaries.  It 
is  a  fearful  experience  in  the  sense  that  I 
had  entered  a  past  so  detailed  and  real 
that,  for  an  instant,  it  was  as  if  I  might 
never  be  able  to  leave  it. 

The  direction  of  a  dream,  then,  is  in  no 
way  similar  to  the  novelist's  control  of  a 
fictional  narrative,  simply  because  the 
reality  of  the  people  and  the  buildings 
viewed  in  sleep  is  so  intense  and 
immediate:  they  seem  to  dwell  in  their 
own  extrinsic  space  and  are  utterly 
imaginable  in  advance  of  the  experience 
of  actually  being  among  them. 


So  we  must  return  to  tire  power  of  the 
human  brain,  itself  the  product  of 
thousands  of  long  and  almos t 
like  developments.  One  other  sleep 
experience  may  be  useful  here.  Between 
dreams.  I  sometimes  find  myself  in  the 
presence  of  the  mind  itself,  displaying  its 
capacities  in  an  endless  display  of 
spectra,  signs,  parte  ms.  geometrical 
svmbois  and  rapidly  changing  images. 
These  are  not  the  whorls  and  colours  of 
hvpnagogic  imagery  whit*  generafiy 
occur  just  before  sleep,  but  a  vast  and 
apparently  endless  continuum  of  intn* 
cate  activity  which  seems  almost  to  be 
playing  with  its  own  variety.  Mystics 
and  philosophers  have  been  suggesting 
for  many  hundreds  of  years  that  the- 
mind  is  an  image  of  the  universe  -  tha** 
indeed  it  is  the  universe.  Is  it  too  foousn 
to  suggest  ihat  it  harbours  images  of  tire 
past  which  are  accessible  to  those  who 

request  them?  .  _. 

It  has  remained,  and  no  doubt  will 
remain,  a  mystery.  One  conclusion,  at 
least,  can  be  reached.  The  Freudian 
theory  of  the  dreamer  as  the  passive  re¬ 
cipient  of  unconscious  dramas  or  desires 
is  mistaken.  If  it  is  possible  to  direct  or 
control  dreams,  then  they  cannot  be  the 
product  of  overwhelming  interior  im¬ 
pulses.  The  true  explanation  escapes  me; 
but  these  journeys  to  the  past  remain  a 
curiosity'.  I  have  a  few  experiments  still 
to  attempt.  I  intend  to  ask  to  be  returned 
to  the  early  16th  century,  to  the  lifetime 
of  the  subject  of  my  laiest  biography, 
Thomas  More.  And  what  then,  if  one 
asked  to  be  shown  tire  future? 


Crushed  by  a  landslide 
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In  the  general  election  of  January 
1906.  tire  Tonbridge  constituency 
(which  then  induaed  Tunbridge 
Wells)  was  lost  by  the  Tories.  This 
was  an  unheard-of  event,  never  since 
repeated  —  though  now  perhaps  once 
again  a  possibility,  in  view  of  the  Liberal 
Democrats'  capture  of  Tunbridge  Wells 
in  the  recent  focal  elections.  On  the 
earlier  occasion,  the  17-year-old  Fenner 
Brockway.  later  a  famous  figure  on  tire 
Left,  acted  as  Liberal  sub-agent  in  the 
division.  After  the  poll  was  declared,  he 
helped  to  drag  the  victorious  Liberal 
candidate's  carriage  from  Tunbridge 
Wells  to  Tonbridge,  where  it  was 
welcomed  by  a  large  crowd  with  torches. 

In  every  part  of  the  country.  Liberals 
were  celebrating  an  overwhelming  elec¬ 
toral  triumph  that  gave  them  a  Com¬ 
mons  majority  of  243  over  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  alone,  and  an  overall  majority  of 
130.  With  their  Irish  Nationalist  and 
Labour  allies  they  had  a  majority  of  356, 
but  the  beauty  of  their  position  was  that 
they  did  not  need  allies. 

They  had  fought  the  election  as 
the  governing  party,  since  the  Toiy 
leader,  AJ.  Balfour,  had  resigned  at  tire 
end  of  1905,  on  a  tactical  calculation 
that  proved  entirely  mistaken.  It  was 
his  belief,  or  anyway  hope,  that  his 
Liberal  opposite  number.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  would  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  forming  a  government,  and  that 
splits  and  weaknesses  in  his  party  would 
be  exposed. 

In  fact  Campbell-Bannerman  lost  no 
time  in  forming  a  strong  Government, 
asked  for  a  dissolution  and  then  secured 
an  overwhelming  mandate.  Balfour 
himself  was  one  of  the  many  Conserva¬ 
tives  who  lost  their  seats  in  the  election. 

The  really  damaging  split  was  on  his 
own  side,  and  this  was  doubtless  a 
major  cause  of  the  Tory  debacle.  Since 
Gladstone*  convention  to  Irish  Home 
Rule  in  tire  middle  of  the  1880s,  the 
Conservatives  had  been  in  power  for 
most  of  the  time,  with  liberal  Unionists 
as  their  allies.  Conservative  and  Union¬ 
ist,  or  just  Unionist  became  the  party's 
new  name. 

In  1903,  however,  the  leading  lib¬ 
eral  Unionist  and  Colonial  Secretary. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  divided  the  Tories  as 
fundamentally  as  the  Liberals  had  bean 
divided  by  Home  Rule.  He  called  for  the 
rein  traduction  of  tariffs,  portly  to 
fight  the  competition  of  protectionist 
powers  such  as  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  partly  to  raise  money  for 
social  reform,  but  above  all  to  enable 
preferences  to  be  granted  on  Imperial 
goods,  so  consolidating  the  British 
Empire.  This  would  have  meant  the  end 
of  free  trade. 

Tariff  reform  was  an  issue  that  split 
the  Tories  while  uniting  tire  Liberals. 
During  the  half-century  since  free  trade 
had  been  established  in  Britain,  many  in 
all  classes  and  all  parries  had  come  to 


John  Grigg  compares  the  Conservatives'  prospects  for  the 
next  general  election  with  their  worst  ever  defeat,  in  1906 


regard  h  as  indispensable  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  way  of  life.  In  particular,  it  was 
seen  as  necessary  to  keep  the  pride  of 
food  down.  Chamberlain's  policy  could 
easily  be  denounced  as  a  policy  for 
taxing  food. 

Balfour  did  his  best  to  unite  the  party 
on  a  compromise  programme,  but  could 
not  avoid  an  appearance  of  confusion 
and  disarray.  The  Liberals,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  able  to  go  to  the  country  as 
defenders  of  the  economic  status  quo. 
Free  trade  provided  them  with  a  good 
conservative  cause,  and  it  was  this  more 
than  anything  else  that  turned  opinion 
decisively  in  their  favour. 

So  why  is  the  1906  election  generally 
regarded  as  a  radical  watershed?  Its 
consequences  were,  indeed,  more  radi- 


TOE  TORIES 

TNjQPTOSmON 


cal  than  many  voters  can  have  ex  peered 
or  intended.  The  electorate  was  still  far 
from  democratic.  No  women  and  only 
about  60  per  cent  of  men  had  the  vote. 
Liberal  politicians  tended  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  more  advanced  than  Liberal  voters. 

VVhar  was  called  the  "new  Liberalism" 
was  gaining  ground  among  party  act¬ 
ivists.  This  was  a  Liberalism  that 
believed  in  using  the  power  of  the  State 


to  combat  poverty  and  improve  “the 
condition  of  the  people".  Nearly  two  out 
of  three  Liberal  candidates  in  the 
election  mentioned  old  age  pensions  — 
which  were  introduced  in  1908  as  the 
first  stage  in  a  programme  of  social 
reform  associated,  above  all,  with  the 
name  of  Lloyd  George  —  the  basis  of  the 
modem  welfare  state. 

How  does  Che  political  scene  today 
compare  with  1906?  Now  as  then,  a 
Conservative  Government,  after  a  long 
period  in  office,  is  faced  with  the 
likelihood  of  overwhelming  defeat.  Now 
as  then,  the  Tories  seem  divided  and 
unable  to  control  events,  while  the  main 
opposition  party  appears  to  have  re¬ 
gained  its  confidence  and  solidarity. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  is  the 


Lib-Lab  factor.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  there  was  a  secret  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  Liberals  and  the  infant 
Labour  Party,  which  had  the  effect  of 
maximising  the  anti-Tory  vote  and 
preventing  the  election  of  Tories  where, 
that  vote  might  have  been  spliL  One 
consequence  was  the  election  of  30, 
Labour  MPs  in  1906,  a  phenomenon, 
viewed  by  Balfour  with  special  forebod¬ 
ing.  Today  there  is  no  pact,  overt  or 
covert,  but  there  is  a  convergence  of 
policy  and  an  apparently  increased 
tendency  of  Liberal  and  Labour  support¬ 
ers  to  vote  tactically,  to  the  Tories' 
disadvantage.  The  effect,  therefore,  may 
be  similar. 

Ju  st  as  there  was  new  Liberalism,  in 
1906,  so  there  is  “new  Labou 
today.  But  the  two  are  v 
different  New  Liberalism  was 
concerned  with  helping  the  poor,  who 
then  formed  a  majority  of  the  population 
but  still  a  minority  of  the  electorate.  New 
Labour  is  concerned  with  reassuring  the 
relatively  well-off,  who  comprise  a 
majority  of  both  the  population  and  tie 
electorate.  .  .  , . 

The  European  Union  today  divides 
the  Tories,  just,  as .  tariff  reform  div¬ 
ided  them  in  1906.  But  the  European^ 
issue  divides  Labour  no  less  profoundly;, 
despite  a  superficial,  show  of  unity,: 
whereas  the  liberals  in  1906  were' 
genuinely  united  in  defence  of  free  traded  I 
What  of  the  leaders?  Again  there  fa  a  j 
great  contrast  Balfour  was  one  of  the 
most  intellectual  of  British  Prime  Minis- ! 
ters  (author  of  A  Defence  of Philosophic  j 
Doubt,  among  other  works)  and  also  j 
one  of  the  most  privileged,  succeeding ! 
his  unde.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  office. ! 
John  Major  is  neither  intellectual  nor! 
privileged:  no  Labour  leader  has  come  { 
from  a  harder  background. 

Tony  Blair  is  a  strong  and  charis¬ 
matic opposition  leader,  differing  in 
this  from  Campbell-Bannerman,  whosp  ■ 
fitness  for  the  premiership  was  doubt^f- 
even  by  many  on  his  own  side  until  he 
proved  himself  in  the  job.  though  he 
died  in  office  only  two  years  later,  to  be; 
succeeded  by  Herbert  Asquith.  Despite 
Campbell-Bannerman’s  lack  of  charis¬ 
ma  he  was  tougher  than  he  seemed,  and 
he  had  Cabinet  experience.  If  Blair,  who 
entered  Parliament  only  in  1933,  be¬ 
comes  Prime  Minister  next  year,  he  will 
match  the  first  Labour  Prime  Minister, 
Ramsay  MacDonald's  feat  of  reaching 
r«e  top  at 

one  bound. 

In  J90o,  the  Liberals  gained  1 2  million 
votes  over  the  previous  election,  in  1900 
(there  were  still  seven-year  Parliaments). 
But  the  Tory  vote  also  rose  substantially, 
srnce  the  rumour  increased  from  75  per 
cent  to  83  per  cent.  The  popular  margin 
between  the  two  main  parties  was  only 
300,000,  out  of  5.6  million  votes  cast. 


Sitting  comfy 


DOWN  in  the  cheap  seats,  the 
Duchess  of  York  is  preparing  to 
bare  her  soul  to  America's  softest 
televirion  interviewer.  Diane  Saw¬ 
yer.  who  presents  ABC  Television’s 
Prime  Time  Live,  has  been  courting 
Sarah  Ferguson  for  several  years. 
Now  the  wooing  has  paid  off,  with 
the  Duchess  agreeing  to  a  chat  in 
November,  to  coincide  with  the 
release  of  her  autobiography,  for 
which  she  received  an  estimated 
£1.3  million. 

Sawyer  rose  from  being  a  wea¬ 
ther  girl  to  be  a  mouthpiece  for  Pre¬ 
sident  Nixon  and  then  a  big-name 
journalist.  But  do  not  expect  the 


sort  of  fireworks  contained  in  the 
notorious  interviews  given  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

Not  only  is  there  nothing  about 
the  Duchess  which  could  shock 
anyone  any  longer,  but  as  part 
of  her  divorce  settlement  she  was 
instructed  not  to  blab  about  her 
marriage  and  the  Royal  Family. 

What  is  more.  Sawyer  is  less  Jer¬ 
emy  Paxman  than  Richard  and 
Judy. 

More  likely,  the  Duchess  will 
froth  about  her  two  new  children's 
books,  which  will  be  upon  us  this  - 

autumn.  They  describe  the  adven-  AH  fafl 
tures  of  an  11-year-old  princess 


named  Amanda  and  her  American 
friend  Emily.  As  they  say  out  West, 
rocket  science,  it  ain’t. 

•  Nepotism  naturally  has  no  place 
in  Pakistan's  cricket  establish¬ 


ment,  although  its  Under-15  side 
smacks  of  great  Pakistani  plovers 
of  the  past.  The  team  sent  over  to 
compete  in  the  Under-15  World 
Cup  at  fjord's  yesterday  was  cap¬ 
tained  by  Faisal  Iqbal,  the  nephew 
of  Test  batsman  Javed  Mi  an  dad. 
Also  in  the  side  were  the  sons  of 
leg-spinner  Abdul  Qadir  and  of 
Majid  Khan,  now  chief  executive  of 
Pakistani  cricket  and.  cousin  of 
Imran  Khan. 


should  have  finished  the  work  by 
the  end  of  September."  The  picture 
which  inspired  the  Prime  Minister 
to  hire  King,  however,  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  due  as  to  his  tastes.  It  fix¬ 
tures  a  rider  on  a  rearing  grey 
horse  set  against  a  background 
of  scudding  clouds  and  sky.  Very 
Napoleonic. 


The  Duchess  and  the  interviewer,  playing  softball 


THE  GOVERNMENTS  shame¬ 
less  decision  to  reward  die  advertis¬ 
ing  honcho  Maurice  Saatdii  with  a 
peerage  leaves  the  new  lord  with 
two  problems;  first  what  to  rail 
himself,  and  then  what  to  do  about 
his  dress  code. 

Lord  Saatdii  of  Baghdad,  his 
birthplace,  is  impossible.  Lord 
Saatehi  of  Charlotte  Street,  home  to 
the  Saatcfri  &  Saatehi  HQ  tn  the 
19805.  might  smack  too  much  of 
heady,  over-expansionist  flash. 
Lord  Saatehi  of  Staplefield,  after 
the  Sussex  village  where  he  fives,  fa 
most  likely. 

As  to  his  dothes.  Saatehi  is  fam¬ 


ous  for  only  ever  wearing  black 
and  white,  down  to  his  black  suede 
shoes.  When  he  is  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  however,  he 
will,  horrors,  have  to  wear  the  deep 
red  robes. 

Those  who  murmur  that  Saatdii 
nury  feel  awkward  about  the  hon¬ 
our  are  contradicted  by  Stefano 
Hatfield,  editor  of  the  advertising 
trade  rag  Campaign:  “There  were 
years  when  the  accounts  were  nev¬ 
er  folly  paid  by  the  Tories.  The 
Saatdiis  were  very  accommodat¬ 
ing.”  In  short.  Saatehi  felt  the  hon¬ 
our  was  more  than  his  due. 

•■John  Major  has  commissioned  a 
photographer  to  assemble  a  port¬ 
folio  of  casual  family  snaps.  Sarah 
King,  a  jumpy  little  woman  who  in¬ 
sists  she  takes  pictures  rather  than 
snaps,  talks  confusingly  of  her  lat¬ 
est  commission.  “/  cannot  confirm 
or  deny  that  /  am  doing  it,  but  I 


Saddled  up 

WITH  pollution  prominent  in  the 
news  and  the  Government  doing 
its  utmost  to  encourage  the  use  of 
bicycles,  spin-doctors  at  foe  De¬ 
partment  of  Transport  are  faced 


with  a  problem  in  John  Bowfa,  the 
junior  Transport  Minister.  Wifi  he 
be  able  to  step  into  the  cycling 
shorts  of  his  predecessor  Steven 
Noms  and  pose  for  photographs 
on  behalf  of  environmentally 
friendly  travel? 

Although  no  oil  painting.  Norris 
gamely  used  lo  pose  for  the  cam¬ 
eras  tn  tight-fit  cycling  gear.  Bowfa, 
a  larger  man,  is  not  exactly  Lycra- 
friendly,  and  aides  admit  that  until 
a  stricr  dietary  regime  is  imple¬ 
mented  he  is  unlikely  to  be  makine 
any  bkyde  photocalls. 

•  77m  Allen,  the  boyish  press  of¬ 
ficer  in  Tony  Blair’s  office,  has 
taken  offence  at  my  suggestion  that 
he  is  simply  clinging  onto  the  shirt 
tails  of  new  Labour  by  buying  a 

house  in  Tuscany.  “/  haven't  been  - _ _ 

buying  anything  out  there  because 
I  already  have  one.”  he  savs.  “/  woj 
bom  there  —  long  before  'new  Lab¬ 
our  came  into  existence." 


/  see  the  pollution  levels 
are  up  again " 


Bowls:  spokes  man? 


Inside  view 

THESE  hot  August  days  are  unset¬ 
tling  for  staff  at  BBC  Wales.  When 
John  Birt,  the  Armani-clad  Direc¬ 
tor-General  of  the  Corporation, 
isn’t  paring  the  corridors  of  its 
headquarters  in  London's  White 
City,  he  heads  for  a  little  relaxation 
to  hfa  house  in  the  Brecon  Beacons. 
There,  he  walks  the  hills  and  set¬ 


tles  down  afterwards  to  a 
w  sparkling  Brecon  watei 

an  iced  glass  of  Chablfa  h 

toe  television.  And  he  lets 
staff  know  what  he  thinks 
It'S  upru  _ 


hR rJ,  nsnaer .  5omt 

bbl  Wales  was  complain: 
«  only  yesterday.  They  c 
walking  breaks.”  To  sel 
nerves,  staff  have  adopted 
Lo/l£ion  ameer 
2PC  Aroian  Sir 

Pher  Bland:  “Bland  is  gra 
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diesel  exhaustion 

Cummer's  best-laid  plans  face  dirty  future 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 
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h^enmg  the  death  of  thousands  o?Sonte 
«eiy  year.  He  will  set  n«7 W 
“PVst^  fange  of  pollutants,  and  *™ 
Idl  harassed  local  authorities  *at  it  is  now 
their  responsibility  to  enforce  them  The 

OffiS  ^  Sd  3  hand’  if  onl>'  »he  Home 
Office  can  be  persuaded  that  this  is  an 

gS?*™1*  use  of  police  time.  A  hollow 
laugh  before  a  croak  would  seem  the  only 
appropriate  response.  y 

^Governments  do  not  have  a  distinguished 

Wlth  vehide  Pollution. 
Wien  ffie  Clean  Air  Act  of  1956  liberated  the 
ctnes  from  the  smoke  and  sulphur  dioxide  of 
coaHiunung.  governments  of  every  colour 
preened  themselves  at  their  success  for  a 
generation.  Meanwhile  a  new  threat  was 
creeping  up  on  them  unawares.  Anyone 
patching  the  experience  of  American  cities, 
specially  Los  Angeles,  might  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  traffic  pollution  would  become  a 
threat  here  too.  But  officialdom  was  slow  to 
acknowledge  it  Monitoring  was  unwisely 
neglected  and  research  left  undone.  Motor¬ 
ists  were  advised  that  if  there  was  a  problem, 
it  came  from  petrol-powered  rather  than 
diesel  vehicles:  the  dirty  exhausts  of  buses 
and  trucks  had  no  implications  for  human 
health. 

New  evidence  suggests  this  was  very  far 
from  the  truth.  The  particles  in  diesel 
exhausts  are  now  seen  as  the  worst  villains 
of  all.  able  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  lung, 
provoking  a  defensive  response  which  can 
hasten  the  death  of  vulnerable  people, 
especially  those  with  heart  or  lung  con¬ 


ditions.  Nor  is  it  possible  io  point  the  finger 
only  at  obviously  dirty  exhausts.  Small 
particles  do  not  appear  as  black  as  larger 
ones:  it  is  possible  that  even  apparently  clean 
diesels  may  be  doing  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  damage.  The  motorists  who 
turned  to  diesel  because  of  its  green 
credentials  have  been  cruelly  mocked  by  this 
change  of  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  evidence  is  largely 
inferential.  Ji  does  not.  for  example,  appear 
to  be  true  that  vehicle  pollution  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  rapid  growth  of  asthma,  since 
that  is  manifest  both  in  cities  and  in  rural 
areas.  It  is  more  plausible,  on  present 
evidence,  to  argue  that  pollution  provokes 
asthma  attacks  in  people  who  have  already 
developed  the  disease.  Likewise,  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  particulates  are  associated  with 
an  increased  risk  of  death  from  heart  disease 
is  based  on  the  crude  instrument  of  epidem¬ 
iology.  measuring  the  deaths  in  cities  during 
pollution  alerts  and  comparing  them  with 
rates  when  the  air  is  cleaner.  Such  evidence, 
however,  is  as  good  as  we  are  likely  to  geL 

The  new  plans  io  be  unveiled  today  will  set 
limits  for  eight  different  pollutants,  includ¬ 
ing  particulates  and  ozone.  The  limils  will  be 
part  of  a  len-year  plan  aimed  at  keeping 
British  cities  within  the  limits,  for  instance 
by  restricting  areas  to  pedestrians  and 
rerouting  traffic.  Mr  Gummer  deserves 
credit  for  putting  forward  these  plans,  the 
first  of  their  kind  in  Europe.  There  must  be  1 
doubt  about,  however,  how  effectively  they 
can  be  implemented.  Britain  has  one  of  the 
highest  densities  of  cars  in  Europe;  persuad¬ 
ing  people  away  from  cars  will  be  very 
unpopular.  The  Government  may  hope  that 
new  technology,  including  particulate  traps, 
can  make  diesel  vehicles  safer.  But  the  evid¬ 
ence  of  the  past  is  that  every  new  technology 
is  in  vain  chase  after  the  effects  of  traffic 
growth. 


GERMANY’S  BLIND  EYE 

Trade  with  terrorist  regimes  needs  strict  rules  and  a  long  spoon 


The  arrest  of  two  German  businessmen  on 
suspicion  of  helping  Libya  to  build  a  poison 
gas  factory  underlines  again  the  ruthless 
nature  of  Cblonel  Gaddafi’s  regime.  More 
embarrassingly,  it  also  highlights  Germa¬ 
ny’s  failure  to  take  proper  steps  to  control  the 
sale  of  machinery  and  deadly  equipment  to 
rogue  regimes  intent  on  mass  destruction. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  German 
businessmen  have  been  arrested  for  involve¬ 
ment  in  Libya’s  chemical  weapons  pro¬ 
gramme.  No  wonder  the  Americans  are 
contemptuous  of  European  promises  to 
crack  down  on  international  terrorism:  no 
wonder  they  insist  that  only  sanctions  on 
companies  doing  business  with  such  re¬ 
gimes  will  curb  the  trade  in  terror. 

~  The  scale  of  German  involvement,  the  fail¬ 
ure  —  despite  Bonn’s  repeated  assurances  — 
to  block  loopholes  in  existing  export  bans 
and  the  impunity  with  which  the  men  adapt¬ 
ed  and  shipped  out  the  equipment  point  to 
serious  lapses  in  German  counter-intell¬ 
igence.  The  record  of  German  industry  in 
profiting  from  dictators  is  extensive;  but  the 
involvement  in  plans  to  manufacture  sarin, 
‘ir poison  gas  invented  by  the  Nans,  should 
send  a  dull  throughout  the  country. 

Politicians  in  some  of  Germany’s  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  especially  in  Israel,  will  point  to 
the  numerous  cases  of  German,  or  former 
East  German,  involvement  in  weapons  pro¬ 
grammes  that  could  threaten  Israel.  From 
the  rocket  scientists  employed  by  Nasser  to 
the  engineers  who  helped  Iraq  to  extend  its 
missiles’  range  and  the  businessmen  who 
built  Libya’s  Rabta  poison  gas  plant 
German  involvement  in  Middle  East  wea¬ 
pons  programmes  has  been  controversial. 

Of  course,  not  only  Germans  have  sold 
arms  to  dubious  regimes:  Britain,  too,  has 


profited  from  such  a  trade,  as  the  arms-for- 
Iraq  scandal  revealed.  The  difference  is  that 
Germany  continues  to  give  rogue  regimes 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  Bonn’s  insistence  on 
maintaining  a  dialogue  with  Tehran  and 
others,  a  legacy  of  the  feeble  policies  of 
Hans-Dietrich  Genscher.  has  led  to  such 
absurdities  as  the  formal  reception  of  Iran’s 
intelligence  chief  by  Bernd  Schmidrbauer, 
Chancellor  Kohl’s  powerful  intelligence 
supremo.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficient  determination  in  Bonn  or  in  the 
boardrooms  of  leading  German  companies 
to  confront  governments  known  to  support 
terrorism  —  especially  if  there  are  profitable 
export  contracts  in  the  offing. 

Herr  Kohl  has  committed  himself  to 
helping  end  international  atrocities  as  firmly 
as  any  Western  leader.  The  minimum  that 
he  needs  to  do  now  is  to  improve  German 
counter-intelligence.  Germany  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  laws  defining  what  may  or  may  not  be 
exported.  Libya  remains  firmly  on  the 
embargo  list  despite  a  recent  weakening  of 
some  of  the  restrictions.  Responsibility  for 
policing  export  embargoes,  however,  app¬ 
ears  to  fall  too  often  between  the  federal  and 
state  governments. 

If.  as  now  appears  from  recent  reports,  the 
BND.  Germany’s  foreign  intelligence  ser¬ 
vice,  was  fully  aware  of  the  delivery  of 
equipment  to  Libya,  then  many  questions  in 
Germany  should  follow.  Did  exports  go 
ahead  knowingly"?  Was  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  secretly  encouraging  contacts  with 
Libya?  Has  Bonn  now  got  a  potential  Matrix 
Churchill  scandal  on  its  hands?  The  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  other  allies,  will  be  watching  the 
fallout  closely.  No  chances  should  be  taken 
with  a  regime  as  unstable  and  malign  as 
that  of  Colonel  Gaddafi. 


INSIDE  THE  TOMB 

Welcome  to  the  most  Victorian  mausoleum  of  them  all 


ik  Holiday  weekend  the  public  has 
tunity  to  see  inside  the  most  private 
jliar  British  royal  monument.  In 
give  wider  access  to  the  Royal 
n.  the  Queen  has  directed  that  the 
im  at  Frogmore  be  open  from 
r  to  Monday.  Previously  Victona 
rrt's  private  tomb  has  been  open  for 
i  inconvenient  day  a  year,  the 
lay  nearest  to  Victoria’s  birthday. 
Accordingly  it  has  been  little 
The  interior  of  the  mausoleum  is 
holographed  because  of  the  long 
cast  by  the  Victorian  taboo  and 
ance  about  death. 

is  Browne,  the  old  prose  poet  of 
,  observed  that  man  is  a  noble 
rolendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  m 
?  Like  any  mausoleum  worthy  of 
•  Victoria  and  Albert’s  at  Frogmore 
Jh  splendour  and  pomposity.  The 
Mooned  her.  Unde  Uop MX 
s  and  the  spint  of  a  thirteenth 
Italian  church.  Albert’s  M* 
jen  in  the  homages  to  Raphael,  the 
SiS.  in  his  view,  who  had  ever 
Se  who  look  up  -  attempting  to  see 
totted  for  the  Tpants  -  see 

died  in  353  BC,  his 
tusohis  o  a  memorial  ai 

JtCrY 2* (the  modem  Bodrum)  that 
onfof  Seven  Wonders  of  the 


ancient  World.  It  included  36  Ionic  columns 
and  a  pyramid  thai  was  more  than  130  feet 
high.  His  statue  and  sculptures  from  the 
mausoleum,  following  an  immortality-beat¬ 
ing  earthquake  of  the  fifteenth  century,  came 
to  rest  in  the  British  Museum  in  1859, 
appropriately  enough  just  two  years  before 
Albert’s  death. 

Subsequent  builders  and  occupants  of 
mausoleums  have  carried  on  his  tradition. 
The  Taj  Mahal  and  the  mausoleum  called 
Hadrian’s  Tomb,  now  the  Castel  Sant’ 
Angelo  in  Rome,  are  not  inconspicuous 
buildings.  In  their  mausoleums,  Frederick 
William  at  Charlortenburg  and  Napoleon 
111  at  Famborough  were  also  defying  death 
by  saying,  “Look  on  my  tombs,  ye  mighty, 
and  remember." 

Victoria  and  Albert's  grand  mausoleum  at 
Windsor  has  marbles  of  many  colours  and 
Anglicised  pastiche  of  Italian  masterpieces. 
But  it  also  sends  a  thoroughly  Victorian 
message  of  domestic  order,  privacy  and  self- 
confidence.  Victoria's  effigy  was  carved  at 
the  same  time  as  Albert’s,  and  then  waited 
40  years  to  be  back  with  him  again.  The 
observant  tourist  can  spot  the  join. 

The  Queen  and  her  Prince  Consort  ate 
well  remembered  in  the  great  national 
institutions  they  encouraged,  the  literature 
they  inspired  (some  of  it  Victoria’s  own 
letters),  and  the  stable  tradition  they  handed 
on.  Even  a  mausoleum  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  life.  But  Victoria  and  Albert's  mau¬ 
soleum  is  a  unique  symbol  of  the  higher 
Victorian  values,  well  worth  the  visit- 


Poor  support  for 
British  invention 

From  Sir  Christopher  Cockerell,  FRS 

Sir.  The  story  of  Sir  Frank  Whittle  and 
the  jet  engine  (obituary,  August  10;  let¬ 
ters,  August  IS)  is  sad  reading.  Ho  was 
mated  shockingly  both  by  toe  Estab¬ 
lishment  and  by  industry,  a  story  that 
has  happened  so  often  before. 

Lord  Kelvin  in  18%  stated:  “1  have 
not  the  smallest  molecule  of  faith  in 
air  navigation  other  than  ballooning.” 
A  few  years  later  along  came  toe 
Wright  brothers.  Parsons  went  broke 
,  twice  in  attempting  to  launch  his 
|  steam  turbine,  which  now  generates 
most  of  the  world’s  electricity.  Mar¬ 
coni  very  nearly  went  broke  in  trying 
to  launch  wireless. 

Baird  invented  and  demonstrated  a 
mechanical  system  of  television,  and 
having  alerted  the  world  to  it,  died  in  a 
garret  after  a  lifetime  of  work.  We 
were  the  first  to  produce  a  really  work¬ 
able  computer  with  a  useful  memory; 
and  the  Americans  came  over,  saw  it. 
went  back,  and  created  the  world’s 
leading  computer  industry.  An  Eng¬ 
lishman  invented  a  successful  mech¬ 
anically-controlled  hydrofoil  boat  and 
spent  his  life  furthering  it.  but  the  hig 
battalions  came  in  and  he  suffered 
like  Baird. 

Whittle  had  his  ideas  for  jet  engines 
in  1928.  In  1934  the  British  Under-Sec- 
rctaiy  of  Stale  For  Air  said  that  “scien¬ 
tific  investigation  into  the  possibilities 
jof  jet  propulsion)  has  given  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  method  could  be  a  ser¬ 
ious  competitor  to  the  airscrew-engine 
combination". 

Why  is  the  above  such  dismal  read¬ 
ing?  Why  have  we  let  Germany  and 
Japan  and  the  countries  on  the  Pacific 
seaboard  overtake  us  and  outsell  us? 
We  had  a  large  machine-tool  industry. 
Now  we  buy  our  computerised  mach¬ 
ine  tools  from  the  Far  East,  along  with 
our  cameras  and  watches  and  "shoes 
and  motorbikes  and  many  other 
things.  The  reasons  for  our  decline  in 
the  export  league  lie  so  deep  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  do 
nothing  to  reverse  this  downward 
trend. 

In  this  century  cheap  fuel  and  tech¬ 
nological  advances,  which  most  peo¬ 
ple  accept  without  a  thought  of  how 
they  came  about,  enabled  toe  Western 
world  to  shoot  ahead.  Now  these  ad¬ 
vances  are  increasingly  coming  from 
the  Far  East 

I  was  bom  and  bred  in  Cambridge, 
and  its  university  is  supposed  to  be 
one  piece,  but  it  isn't.  The  arts  and 
classics  .and  the  humanities  are  one 
piece,  the  other  and  newer  second 
piece  is  engineering  and  the  sciences, 
and  neither  half  can  talk  to  toe  other. 

So  I  blame  the  educational  system 
for  early  specialisation  and,  in  the 
new  technological  age,  turning  out  a 
mass  of  half-educated  people.  This  is 
all  right  for  cogs,  but  is  hopeless  for 
the  future  leaders  of  our  society.  Our 
future  leaders  must  have  a  framework 
of  toe  humanities  and  arts,  and  a 
framework  of  engineering  and  the  sci¬ 
ences.  so  they  are  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  and  assessing  future  trends. 

Another  and  important  factor  in 
our  decline  is  that  engineers  and  inno¬ 
vators  are  the  lowest  paid  of  all  toe 
professions,  with  toe  results  that  en¬ 
gineering  does  not  attract  and  cannot 
hold  its  fair  share  of  bright  young  peo¬ 
ple.  If  our  designs  were  good  enough 
our  balance  of  payments  would  be  in 
the  black. 

1  think  I’d  better  emigrate. 

Yours  faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER  COCKERELL. 

16  Prospecr  Place,  Hythe,  Henr. 

August  16. 

BSE  cattle  cuU 

From  Mrs  Judith  Pieris 
Sir,  1  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of 
Doreen  Forsjih  (letter.  August  17)  who 
was  extremely  distressed  as  her  ten- 
day-old  calves  were  being  herded  into 
a  wagon  to  be  taken  away  for  slaugh¬ 
ter. 

I  have  felt  similarly  distressed  at 
seeing  toe  “confused  faces"  of  baby 
calves  gazing  out  of  crowded  trucks  in 
lay-bys  on  the  way  to  the  port  of 
Brightiingsea  for  export.  They,  pre¬ 
sumably,  left  their  farm  gates  with 
their  farmer’s  consent. 

There  has  to  be  a  better,  and  more 
humane;  way  to  manage  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  living  animals  destined  for 
the  table. 

Yours  faithfully. 

JUDITH  PIERJS. 

54  Brooklane  Field,  Harlow.  Essex. 
August  17. 

From  Mr  Barry  Hyman 
Sir.  Put  aside  Doreen  Forsyth’s  an¬ 
thropomorphic  concerns  about  “toe 
confused  faces"  of  toe  calves  leaving 
her  farm  for  premature  slaughter. 

Why.  as  a  person  who  breeds  ani¬ 
mals  to  be  killed  for  us  to  eat.  should 
she  be  so  concerned  about  their  death 
at  ten  days,  or  at  a  later  lime  of  her 
choosing?  Presumably  she  does  not 
shed  tears  for  those  she  sends  to  the 
abattoir  and  which  provide  her  liveli¬ 
hood.  Perhaps  her  real  concerns,  not 
unreasonably,  are  exposed  in  her  later 
paragraphs  about  “wrecking  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy"  and  "cheapest  food 
in  Europe”. 

That  fanning  families  are  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  government  muddle  and  com¬ 
placency  is  regrettable,  but  crocodile 
tears  about  the  early  disappearance  of 
a  meal-ticket  do  not  persuade. 

Yours  faithfully, 

BARRY  HYMAN, 

4  Priory  View, 

Bushcy  Heath.  Hertfordshire. 

August  17. 
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A-Ievel  results:  lower  standards  or  brighter  students? 


From  the  Headmaster  of 
Bfchopshalt  School 

Sir.  The  alleged  decline  in  the  value  of 
A-levd  grades  by  about  25  per  cent 
during  the  past  seven  years  (letters, 
August  17}  has  not  as  yet  brought 
about  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
undergraduates  getting  good  degrees 
at  the  longer-established  universities, 
quite  toe  contrary  in  fact. 

How  can  we  explain  this?  Has  there 
been,  during  the  same  period,  a  re¬ 
markable  improvement  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  uf  teaching  at  those  uni¬ 
versities? 

Perhaps  the  students  are  25  per  cent 
more  intelligent  than  their  predeces¬ 
sors  and  are  thus  mare  than  able  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  having 
been  prepared  only  for  easy  A  levels. 

Another  possible  explanation  is  that 
our  most  highly  respected  universities 
have  seriously  devalued  the  quality  of 
their  degrees. 

Or  could  it  be  th3t  the  decline  in  A- 
level  standards,  if  real,  has  been  great¬ 
ly  exaggerated?  My  own  observation 
of  ihc  high  quality  of  work  produced 
by  many  of  today’s  A-Icvd  students  in- 


University  places 

From  Mr  Barrie  Behenna 

Sir.  I  see  from  your  report.  “Desperate 
students  on  college  doorsteps”  (Au¬ 
gust  17),  that  toe  Universities  and  Col¬ 
leges  Admissions  Service  (Ucas)  has 
advised  students  so  far  without  places 
that  they  should  visit  universities  per¬ 
sonally  to  advance  their  case  with  ad¬ 
missions  tutors. 

May  1  offer  other  advioe?  Please  do 
not  do  that.  At  this  time  universities 
are  totally  engaged  in  the  difficult 
operation  of  balancing  acceptable  ad¬ 
missions  standards  against  toe  finan¬ 
cial  pitfalls  of  unfilled  (or  overfilled) 
places.  Offers  must  therefore  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  some  kind  of  overall  monitor¬ 
ing.  and  departmental  freedom  is  re¬ 
duced  at  this  stage. 


dines  me  to  consider  this  to  be  the 
more  likely  explanation. 

Yours  faithfully. 

LESUE  BATHER.  Headmaster. 
Bishopshalt  School. 

Hillingdon.  Uxbridge,  Middlesex. 
August  17. 

From  Mr  Clive  R.  Hart 

Sir.  As  toe  officer  of  the  School  Exami¬ 
nations  and  Assessment  Council 
(Seac)  who  drew  up  the  ground  rules 
for  modular  A  levels  in  1993.  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  key  issue  is  whether  A 
levels,  modular  or  otherwise,  are  in¬ 
tended  primarily  to  testify  to  subject- 
based  learning  and  scholarship,  or  to 
toe  ability  to  cope  with  a  large  amount 
of  (last-minute)  learning  and  assess¬ 
ment  all  at  one  go. 

Modular  A  levels  are  intended  to 
support  the  former,  their  critics  attach 
more  weight  to  toe  latter,  believing,  in 
effect  that  the  ability  to  cope  with 
multiple  examinations  is  a  better  indi¬ 
cator  of  intellectual  ability  than  toe 
quality  of  toe  learning  itself.  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  there  is  no  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  or  refute  this  view. 


The  appearance,  perhaps  in  great 
numbers,  of  would-be  students  (many 
accompanied  by  parents)  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  unhelpful,  and  indeed  inequitable, 
but  pointless.  All  cases  at  this  time  are 
determined  on  academic  criteria,  and 
toe  quasi-blackmail  of  a  personal  ap¬ 
proach.  with  all  toe  costs  in  travel  that 
that  may  entail,  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Once  again,  it  seems  necessary  to 
remind  Ucas  that  its  responsibilities 
cannot  usurp  those  of  toe  universities 
themselves. 

Yours  faithfully. 

R.  B.  BEHENNA 
(Academic  Secretary). 

University  of  Exeter. 

Northcote  House. 

The  Queen’s  Drive.  Exeter.  Devon. 
August  19. 


Foundation  of  European  democracy 


From  Mr  Michael  Shrimpton 

Sir,  The  Danish  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  a  case  filed  by  11  EU  op¬ 
ponents  questioning  toe  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  Maastricht  treaty  ratifica¬ 
tion  may  be  considered  by  a  lower 
court  (report,  August  14).  This  is  a 
landmark  decision  and  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed. 

The  Treaty  of  European  Union  re- 

3uires  that  ratification  be  in  accor- 
ance  with  toe  “respective  constitu¬ 
tional  requirements”  of  each  high  con¬ 
tracting  party:  if  the  Danish  ratifica¬ 
tion  is  now  struck  down  by  the  courts, 
the  treaty  itself  will  be  at  risk. 

As  I  understand  it.  toe  substantive 
issue  will  now  proceed  to  toe  Eastern 
High  Court  in  Copenhagen,  subject  to 
a  further  right  erf  appeal  to  toe  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  there  is  no  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Luxembourg  Court.  The 
interpretation  of  toe  Danish  Constitu¬ 
tion  lies  within  the  exclusive  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  Danish  courts. 

The  Danish  courts  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  integrity,  independence  and 
freedom  from  political  interference 
unmatched  by  toe  courts  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  country.  To  those  qualities  we 
must  now  add  fearlessness. 

Yours  faithfully. 

MICHAEL  SHRIMPTON, 

Francis  Taylor  Building, 

Temple.  EC4. 

August  14. 

From  the  Head  of  the  UK  Office 
of  the  European  Parliament 

Sir.  William  Rees-Mogg  (“No  EMU 
without  a  superstate”.  August  15)  as¬ 
serts  that  “such  democracy  as  exists  in 


Northern  stars 

From  Mr  Alan  Sykes 

Sir.  Libby  Purves  writes  of  toe  distres¬ 
sing  quantity  of  light  pollution  in  toe 
British  Isles  ("Under  our  starless 
sides",  August  13)  and  fears  that  Na¬ 
tional  Lottery  money  will  go  to  pro¬ 
jects  that  exacerbate  this  problem. 

Here  in  the  North  of  England  we 
are  taking  steps  that  will.  I  am  sure, 
meet  with  her  approval.  As  part  of  the 
celebrations  coordinated  by  North¬ 
ern  Sights  for  the  Year  of  the  Visual 
Arts,  toe  charity  that  plans  and  devel¬ 
ops  cycle  routes.  Sustrans,  has  com¬ 
missioned  toe  Arizona-based  artist 
James  Tunrell  to  create  a  “Pennine 
Sky  space".  ■ 

This  will  be  sited  close  to  toe  coast- 
to-coast  cycle  route  on  the  Cum¬ 
bria/Northumberland  border  at  toe 
highest  point  of  toe  North  Pennines. 


Devil  politics 

From  Mr  Kit  Constable  Maxwell 

Sir,  To  electioneer  by  making  a  devil 
of  Tony  Blair  (letters,  August  17)  chal¬ 
lenges  the  foundations  of  our  system. 
To  boast  the  strength  of  one  politics) 
party  against  the  weakness  of  another 
is  a  shabby  enough  way  to  attempt  to 
appeal  to  intelligent  voters;  but  to  por¬ 
tray  opponents  as  evil  is  deplorable. 

If  the  new  generation  sees  such  de¬ 
famation  and  ridicule  whai  sort  of  a 
forum  for  social,  religious  or  political 
freedom  can  we  expect  in  the  future? 

Yours  sincerely. 

KIT  CONSTABLE  MAXWELL. 
Garden  Cottage,  Itchen  Stoke, 
Alresford.  Hampshire. 

August  17. 


Europe  is  derived  from  toe  election  of 
toe  15  national  governments,  not  from 
toe  European  Parliament,  which  does 
not  effectively  control  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  let  alone  the  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters". 

That  is  an  over-simplification.  Such 
parliamentary  democracy  as  exists  in 
Europe  rests  on  several  foundations, 
among  them  toe  election  of  15  national 
parliaments  (not  governments)  and 
on  the  direct  election  of  the  European 
Parliament.  Many  other  factors  con¬ 
tribute  to  democracy  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it.  chief  among  them  the  rule  of 
law,  respect  for  human  rights  and  a 
free  press. 

As  for  control  of  the  Commission 
(toe  executive)  by  the  European  Par¬ 
liament  (the  legislature),  doubtless  toe 
current  negotiations  in  toe  inter-gov¬ 
ernmental  conference  will  result  in  a 
strengthening  of  Parliament’s  powers 
in  that  respect 

But  to  criticise  the  European  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  not  controlling  toe  Council  of 
Ministers  is  a  paradoxical  argument, 
since  the  Council  is  also  an  arm  of  the 
legislature.  It  is  for  Council  and  Par¬ 
liament  to  control  the  Commission, 
which  —  in  their  different  ways — they 
both  do. 

Serious  discussion  about  the  future 
of  Europe's  institutions  should  rest  on 
as  dear  an  understanding  of  their  pre¬ 
sent  roles  as  possible. 

Yours  faithfully, 

MARTYN  BOND. 

Head,  UK  Office  of  toe 
European  Parliament, 

2  Queen  Anne’s  Gate.  SWI. 

August  15. 


The  sky  space  will  be  a  circular  stone 
structure  with  an  open  roof,  forcing 
visitors  to  look  up  at  toe  sky  where 
there  is  less  light  pollution  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  England. 

1  am  pleased  to  add  that  toe  Arts 
Council  recently  allocated  this  project 
£80,000  from  its  section  of  lottery 
proceeds.  Subject  to  planning  consent 
from  Eden  District  Counril,  the  sky- 
space  could  be  up  by  next  summer. 

Last  night  I  went  up  to  toe  site  and 
waiched  some  shooting  stars  seem¬ 
ingly  coming  from  Cassiopeia.  Next 
year  perhaps  Ubby  Purves  will  join 
me  in  watching  the  Persejd  meteor 
shower  from  the  skyspace. 

Yours  faithfully. 

ALAN  SYKES. 

Northern  Sights, 

Portland  House.  New  Bridge  Street 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

August  14. 


Beach  politics 

From  Mr  Andrew 
Cunningham-Hughes 

Sir,  Are  holidays  no  longer  safe  from 
electioneering  (report  and  leading  ar¬ 
ticle,  August  16)?  Now  I  am  loath  to 
book  a  trip  to  the  Mongolian  wilder¬ 
ness  for  fear  of  meeting  Clare  Short. 

I  remain.  Sir.  in  the  garden, 
ANDREW 

CUNNINGHAM-HUGHES, 
Plantation  Cottage. 

Cooky  Fond  Lane. 

Milland.  West  Sussex. 

August  16. 


Letters  for  publication  may 
be  faxed  to  0171-782  5046. 


Rather  than  spend  time  on  trying  to 
decide  whether  modular  A  levels  are 
easier  or  more  demanding  than  their 
traditional  counterparts,  the  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  School  Curriculum  and  As¬ 
sessment  Authority  and  others  would 
surely  be  put  to  more  effective  use  in 
crying  to  establish  which  approach  re¬ 
sults  in  the  bener  retention  of  learning 
and  its  subsequent  application.  At 
least  we  would  then  have  some  idea 
on  how  well,  or  not,  A  levels  are  serv¬ 
ing  toe  country. 

Yours  sincerely. 

CLIVE  R.  HART 
(Assistant  Chief  Executive. 

Seac.  1988-93). 

3  Cherry  Tree  Close. 

Hughenden  Valley. 

High  Wycombe.  Buckinghamshire. 
August  19. 

From  Mr  Paul  Shepheard 

Sir.  Examinations  do  not  test  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  srudents  —  they  test  how  well 
they  have  prepared  for  the  exams.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  exam  grades  are 
forever  rising  when  the  schools,  which 
might  otherwise  devote  themselves  to 
educating  their  pupils,  arc  instead 
concentrating  on  cramming  them 
with  curriculums.  Perhaps  pushy  par¬ 
ents  are  to  blame. 

Yours  sincerely. 

PAUL  SHEPHEARD. 

22  York  Rise.  NW5. 

August  15. 

From  Mrs  Fletcher  Hunt 

Sir,  John  Humphrys  ridiculed  the  no¬ 
tion  on  the  Today  programme  this 
morning  that  A-ievel  students  are  be¬ 
coming  brighter. 

Surely  if  athletes  are  running  faster 
and  children  are  growing  taller  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  children 
are  becoming  brighter  too.  Let  us  con¬ 
gratulate  them  on  their  good  results. 

Ycrnrs  sincerely. 

PADDY  HUNT. 

35  Ponsonby  Place.  SWI. 

August  14. 


Bratbys  portraits 

From  Mr  Michael  Maynihan 

Sir.  Alan  Franks’s  reference  to  the 
“more  than  1.000  of  the  great,  good, 
rich  and  royal"  painted  by  John  Brat- 
by  (Magazine,  August  10)  reminded 
me  of  an  interview  1  had  with  toe  ar¬ 
tist  in  1976  at  his  Blackheath  studio. 
Standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  dozens 
of  ponraiis  and  self-portraits  hanging 
or  stacked  against  the  walls,  he  said  of 
toe  sitter;  “IVe  been  affected  by  his 
presence  more  than  any  personality 
I've  painted.” 

Earlier  I  had  jointed  Brat^y  at  Lon¬ 
don  Zoo.  toe  sitter  in  question  being 
Guy  toe  gorilla,  all  37  stone  of  him, 
brood  in  gly  gazing  out  from  behind 
toe  bars  of  his  cage  as  he  had  done  for 
toe  previous  29  years.  ”1  ve  been  capti¬ 
vated  by  him,  he  has  this  enormous 
personal  magnetism Bratby  said. 
“What  I  feel  when  sketching  Guy  is 
the  primitive  side  of  man,  of  myself, 
and  how  his  eyes  are  mirrors  of  the 
subconscious,  of  the  beast-in-man. 
held  in  check." 

A  series  of  head-and-shoulder  por¬ 
traits  of  Guy  formed  toe  bulk  of  Brat- 
by’s  next  one-man  show.  They  were 
priced  at  £400  each. 

Yours  faithfully. 

MICHAEL  MOYNJHAN. 

Nuthatch.  Fletcher  Close, 

North  Mundham, 

Chichester,  West  Sussex. 

August  13. 


Fabians  and  monarch 

From  Dr  Charles  Goodson-Wickes, 
MP  for  Wimbledon  [Conservative] 

Sir.  Why  should  the  Fabian  Society’s 
plans  to  diminish  the  monarchy  cause 
surprise  (report.  August  12:  letters . 
August  17)? 

What  could  be  a  more  logical  step, 
following  toe  Labour  Party's  policy  to 
abolish  the  hereditary  element  in  the 
House  of  Lords? 

After  all,  there  are  many  republi¬ 
cans  in  the  Labour  Party. 

Your  faithfully. 

CHARLES  GOODSON-W1CKES. 
House  of  Commons. 

August  20. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Erskine 

Sir,  With  “supporters”  like  Mr  Paul 
Richards,  author  of  the  latest  Fabian 
pamphlet,  the  Royal  Family  scarcely 
needs  opponents. 

Perhaps  instead  of  scrapping  God 
Save  the  Queen  we  had  better  rein¬ 
state  its  neglected  second  verse: 

O  Lord  our  God,  arise. 

Scatter  her  enemies 
And  make  them  fall. 

Confound  (heir  politics. 

Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks. 

On  thee  our  hopes  we  fix. 

God  save  us  all. 

Your  sincerely, 

ELIZABETH  ERSKINE, 

16  Albert  Street,  Cambridge. 

August  16. 

From  Mr  Andrew  Lawton 

Sir,  Whatever  the  views  of  toe  Fabian 
Society,  we  Odinists  —  being  poly¬ 
theists  —  sing  a  slightly  different  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  national  anthem:  Gods 
Save  the  Queen. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  LAWTON. 

Magclough  House,  Main  Road. 
Grindleford,  Derbyshire. 

August  19. 


COURT  CIRCULAR 


THATCHED  HOUSE 
LODGE 

August  20:  Princess  Alexan¬ 
dra,  accompanied  by  the  Hon 
Sir  Angus  Ogilvy,  this  evening 
visited  die  Silver  Trust  Exhibi¬ 


tion  “The  Nation's  Silver"  at 
Hamilton  and  Inches.  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  and  was 
received  by  Her  Majesty's 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh  (Dr  John  McKay). 


Today’s  birthdays 


Princess  Margaret  celebrates 
her  66th  birthday  today 
Mr  John  Austin-Walker,  MP. 
52;  Dame  Janet  Baker,  CH, 
opera  singer,  63;  Mr  Christo¬ 
pher  Brasher,  Olympic  gold 
medallist  and  former  race 
director,  London  Marathon, 
68;  Mr  Donald  Dewar,  MP, 
59;  Sir  Ronald  Garrick,  man¬ 
aging  director  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  The  Weir  Group,  56;  Mr 
Tony  Girling,  president.  The 
Law  Society,  53;  Professor  AS. 
Goudie,  geographer,  51;  Sir 
Joshua  Has san,  former  Chief 
Minister  of  Gibraltar,  81;  Mr 


David  G.  Heywood.  chair¬ 
man,  Remplqy,  61;  Miss  Anne 
Hobbs,  tennis  player.  37;  the 
Hon  Gerald  La  scelies,  72;  Dr 
T.P.  McLean,  former  director. 
Atomic  Weapons  Research  Es¬ 
tablishment,  66;  Mr  Barry 
Norman,  broadcaster.  63;  the 
Earl  of  Normanton,  51;  Mr 
James  Pawsey,  MP,  63;  Mr 
Kenny  Rogers,  country  music 
singer.  55;  Mr  Peter 
Thumb  am.  MP.  58;  Mr  Sam 
Toy,  former  chairman.  Ford 
Motor  Company,  73;  Lieuten¬ 
ant-General  Sir  Richard 
Vickers,  68. 


Latest  wills 


Sir  John  Saye  Wingfield  Twi- 

slelon-Wykeham-Ficimes,  of 
Preston  St  Mary.  Suffolk,  left 
estate  valued  at  £213341 
net. 

The  Hon  Christopher  Antho¬ 
ny  Robert  Emmet,  of  Selhurst 
Park,  Halnaker,  Chichester, 
West  Sussex,  left  estate  valued 
at  £365330  net  He  left  his 
estate  mostly  to  relatives. 

Count  Jan  Badeni,  of  Norton. 
Malmesbury,  Wiltshire,  left 
estate  valued  at  E439.429  net 
He  left  his  estate  mostly  to 
relatives. 

Lady  Coote,  of  Box,  Wiltshire, 
left  estate  valued  at  £224307 
net  She  left  her  estate  mostly 
to  relatives. 

William  Gomersafl.  of  Mid¬ 
dleton.  flkley.  West  Yorkshire, 
left  estate  valued  at  £1333.721 
net 

He  left  t l.ooo  to  each  or  the 
tallowing:  the  Worshipful  Master 
and  Brethren  of  the  Wlihe  Rose  Mart. 
Lodge:  The  Preceptor  and  Knlehts  or 
the  Airedale  Preceptory:  olicana 
Chapter,  The  A)  re  borough  Camera 

John  HdUwdL  of  Halifax. 
West  Yorkshire,  left  estate 
valued  at  £1,029,034  net. 

Apart  from  C  70,000.  equal  shares  In 
his  remaining  estate  go  to  the 
following  charities:  Halifax  Parish 
Church,  st  Jude's  church.  Halifax. 
Sailors-  Family  Society  of  Newland. 
Coihngham  Road.  Hull.  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Blitls. 
World  Wildlife  Flind  UK.  RNU. 


Memorial  Foundation.  Bleakholt 
Animal  Sanctuary.  National  Trust 
Leonard  Cheshire  Foundation, 
Royal  Star  and  Carter  Home.  Cancer 
Relief  Macmillan  Fund. 

Other  estates  include  (net  be¬ 
fore  tax): 

Mr  Donald  Maurice  Brown, 
of  Wimbledon.  London  SW20 
£1255,926. 

Mrs  Kathrine  Collin  ge,  of 
Longridge,  Lancashire 
£825.861. 

Mrs  Dorothy  Maiy  Fortune; 
of  Hale,  Cheshire —  E767.100. 
Mr  WtUiam  GanuneU.  of 
London  NW1 1 . £2,407342. 


Baroness  lioyd 
of  Highbuiy 

The  life  barony  conferred 
upon  Dame  June  Kathleen 
Lloyd  has  been  gazetted  by  the 
name,  style  and  title  of  Baron¬ 
ess  Lloyd  of  Highbury,  of 
Highbury  in  the  London  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Islington. 


Reception 


British  Safety  Council 
Mr  John  Bennett,  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Safety  Council's  Board  of 
Governors,  was  the  host  at  a 
reception  held  yesterday  at 
Armourers’  Hall  for  the  Diplo¬ 
ma  in  Safety  Management 
awards. 


Anniversaries 


BIRTHS:  St  Francis  de  Sales. 
Doctor  of  the  Church,  near 
Annecy.  France,  1567;  William 
Murdock,  inventor,  Audtin- 
leck,  Strathclyde.  1754;  King 
William  JV.  reigned  1830-37, 
Buckingham  Palace.  1765;  Au¬ 
gust  Boumonvflle,  writer,  Co¬ 
penhagen,  1805;  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  illustrator,  Brigh¬ 
ton.  1872;  Count  Basie,  jazz 
pianist.  Red  Bank.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  1904. 

DEATHS;  Lady  Mary 
Wortiey  Montagu,  writer, 
London.  1762;  Sir  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Count  von  Rum- 
ford,  founder  of  the  Royal 


Institution,  Auteuil,  1814; 
Selwyn  Image,  painter.  Holl¬ 
oway,  1930;  Constant  Lam¬ 
bert.  composer,  London,  1951: 
Sir  Jacob  Epstein,  sculptor. 
London.  1959;  Sobhuza  II. 
King  of  Swaziland  1399-1982, 
Embo,  1982. 

Sam  Browne  of  the  2nd  Pun¬ 
jab  Cavalry  invented  the  belt 
that  bears  his  name.  1858. 

The  Cadillac  Motor  Company 
was  formed,  Detroit.  1901. 
Hawaii  became  the  50th  state 
of  the  Union,  1959. 

British  licensing  laws  allow¬ 
ing  more  flexible  pub  opening 
hours  came  into  force;  1988. 
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—  Forthcoming  - 

marriages 


Glancing  at  the  gladioli  on  view  at  the  RHS  show:  two  Londoners,  Debbie  Goldstone,  left,  and  Sue  Purbrick 

Competition  cuts  show  down  to  size 


By  Alan  Toogood 
HORTICULTURE  CORRESPONDENT 

WITH  several  regional  flower  shows 
competing  for  exhibitors.  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  London  show, 
which  opened  yesterday,  is  rather  small¬ 
er  than  usual.  Basically  a  show  of 
summer-flowering  herbaceous  plants,  it 
has  a  sprinkling  of  exotics  —  cacti  and 
succulents,  begonias  and  fuchsias. 

Ornamental  grasses  also  feature 
prominently  and  in  the  collection  from 
Hoecroft  Plants,  of  Dereham.  Norfolk,  a 
huge  specimen  of  Chionochloa  rubra 
with  thin  arching  leaves  varying  from 
olive  green  to  deep  yellow  is  creating  a 
fountain-like  centrepiece.  It  is  particular¬ 
ly  effective  when  grown  in  a  container. 

The  zigzag  bam  boa  Phyllostachys 
aureosulcata  “Aureocaulis”.  is  included 
in  the  collection  of  bamboos  and  grasses 
from  P.  W.  Plants,  of  Kenmnghall. 
Norfolk.  The  orange-gold  stems  have  the 
unusual  habit  of  growing  in  a  zigzag 
pattern  instead  of  straight 
Several  new  herbaceous  perennials 
are  being  shown  by  Four  Seasons,  of 
Fomcett  St  Mary.  Norfolk,  including  an 
eye-catching  heienium  named  "Bieder- 
meier.  Growing  to  about  3ft  in  height 


the  flowers  are  zoned  with  crimson  and 
gold.  Several  new  Phlox  paniailata 
cultrvars  are  also  creating  interest 
including  “LichlspeJ”  which  produces 
lots  of  small  rose-lavender  flowers  and  is 
reasonably  resistant  to  mildew. 

Heather  and  Brian  Hiley,  of 
Wallington,  Surrey,  are  showing  tender 
and  unusual  perennials  and  grasses  and 
their  beautifully  staged  exhibit  has  been 
awarded  a  gold  medal. 

Sherston  Parva  Nursery,  of  Sherston, 
Wiltshire,  is  showing  clematis,  including 
several  unusual  species  and  cultivars. 
Clematis  aromatica  has  small  star¬ 
shaped  flowers  marbled  with  purple  and 
pale  blue.  The  red  pendulous  bell- 
shaped  flowers  of  C.  texensis  “Princess 
of  Wales"  are  particularly  eye-catching. 

Several  competitions  are  being  held 
with  this  show.  In  the  Saintpaulia  and 
Houseplant  Society's  competition,  the 
best  saintpaulia  (African  violet)  in  the 
show  is  “Chiffon  Masquerade"  with 
variegated  foliage,  shown  by  Margaret 
Reynolds,  of  Hitdtin.  Hertfordshire. 
The  best  houseplant  is  Alocasia 
amazonica  whose  large  shield-shaped 
leaves  have  silver  veins.  Shown  by  Chris 
Christodoulou.  of  Twickenham.  Middle 
sex,  this  houseplant  is  quite  difficult  to 


grow  as  it  requires  plenty  of 
warmth. 

In  the  RHS  gladiolus  competition  Mr 
A  M.  Hills,  of  Storrington.  West  Sussex, 
has  won  the  Foremarke  challenge  cup 
for  12  cultivars.  He  has  included  some 
superb  blue  cultivars,  such  as  "Moletta" 
(violet),  "Blue  Skies"  (light  and  deep 
violet),  and  “Blue  Frost"  (pale  blue  and 
white).  Mr  Hills  has  also  won  a 
Sinunonds  medal  for  best  small-flow¬ 
ered  spike  in  the  show*  with  the 
primuiinus  cultfvar  “Tan  Royal"  (crim¬ 
son.  with  lan  Rush).  Mr  S.  Moorhouse. 
of  Wanstead,  London,  has  scooped  a 
Simmon ds  medal  for  best  large-flowered 
spike  in  the  show  with  “Lowland  Queen" 
(pale  pink  with  salmon  throat). 

Mrs  C.  M.  Bowennan.  of  Champs 
HUL  Coldwallham.  West  Sussex,  is  the 
only  exhibitor  in  tile  heather  section  of 
the  RHS  ornamental  plants  competition 
and  has  entered  all  II  classes.  She  is 
showing  some  of  her  own  cultivars  of 
Erica  anerea  —  “Alfred  Bowennan" 
(red),  “Margaret  Bowennan"  (pale  pink) 
and  “Champs  Hill"  (deep  pink). 

The  show,  in  the  New  Horticultural 
Hall.  Greycoat  Street  Westminster,  is 
open  today  from  10am  to  5pm. 


Royal  Aeronautical  Society 


The  following  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  as  Fellows  of  the  Society 
and  may  use  the  designatory 
letters  FRAeS: 

Air  Vice-Marshal  Carey  W 
Adamson.  Mohammed  A  Alkhaja, 
Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  John  Alli¬ 
son.  Richard  Neil  Andrew,  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Armstrong.  Air 
Commodore  lan  Harley  Ash- 
brook,  Norman  R  Augustine. 

John  Christopher  Barker.  Group 
Captain  Douglas  Mitchell  Barr, 
Peter  Beckett.  Ernest  John  Stephen 
Becklake,  Walter  Winant  Bender. 
Michael  Brian  Benoy.  Michael 
Leslie  Bridgman.  Dennis  Meyer 
Bushnell.  Geoffrey  Fredenck 
Butler. 

John  Campbell.  Cheong  Choong 
Kong.  John  Alexander  Raymond 
Chisholm.  Ernest  Charles  Clear 
Hill.  David  Ellis  Colboume.  Timo¬ 
thy  Charles  Coltman,  John  Cyril 
Corby.  Edward  Thomas  Curran. 


Norman  D’Amato.  Colin  Godfrey 
Davies.  Air  Commodore  Terence 
Charles  Davies.  Robert  Archer 
Davis.  Carlos  De  Andres  Ruiz, 
Thomas  Andrew  Drysdale.  Mar¬ 
tin  John  Earwicker,  Stuart  George 
Easthope,  Jacobus  Johannes 
Eksteen.  Russell  Wayne  Elliot, 
Peter  David  Ewins,  Morris  E 
Rhea  Hater.  Leroy  Skip  Fletcher. 
Ehud  Garten  berg.  Barry  Allan 
Geddes.  David  Martin  Gibbons, 
Waldemar  Gustav  Haese.  Joseph 
A  Harland.  Krfvin  Frank  Harri¬ 
son.  Nod  Raymond  Hartley. 
Dorothy  Helen  Hatfield,  Captain 
Neville  James  Hay.  Geoffrey 
Hemingway.  Kenneth  Harry 
Heron.  John  Donald  Hodgson. 
Group  Captain  Terence  Michael 
Holloway.  Group  Captain  Robert 
William  Hooper.  Philip  Thomas 
Hop  ton,  Leslie  Owen  Hudson. 
David  Watson  Hughes. 

Air  Commodore  Niall  Ronald 
Irving.  Professor  Pieter  Swifisure 


Jackson.  Michael  John  Joby. 
Group  Captain  Mohammad  Javed 
Khan.  Colond  Nicholas  Pa  us 
Knudsen.  Commodore  Grenville 
Lamb-Hughes.  James  Douglas 
Lang.  Robert  Link,  lan  Anthony 
Lloyd.  Joseph  Loughlan.  Captain 
David  George  Lusher.  Susan 
Mary  Lyons. 

Brian  John  Main.  Wing  Com¬ 
mander  Winston  Leonard  Martin 
Mayer,  John  McGowan.  Terence 
peter  McLaughlin,  Christopher 
Douglas  Melrose.  Ifbkhar  Ahmed 
Mir,  Air  Vice-Marshal  Manus 
Francis  Moran,  John  Hed  ley 
M  ounce. 

Amiruddhr  bin  Mohd  Nordin 
Noor.  Kenneth  Robert  Arthur 
O’Brien.  Michael  Parry- Evans. 
Christopher  Pell,  Howard  William 
ffcrkins.  Jean-Charies  Pbggi.  Stan¬ 
ley  Leonard  Ftirter,  Frank  Price. 
Philip  Riley.  Captain  Robert 
George  Risso,  Graham  Martin 
Road,  Rudd If  Roos.  Michael  Peter 


Rouse.  Captain  David  Charles 
Rowland. 

Air  Commodore  Charles  Hunting 
Simpson.  .Alan  Sinon.  Gordon 
John  Nicol  Smith,  Keith  Wei  ton 
Smith,  Michael  Arthur  Spencer. 
Air  Vice-Marshal  Anthony  James 
Stables,  Dr  log  Rolf  Stuesse). 
Harminder  Singh  Takhar.  Group 
Captain  John  Winston  Thorpe. 
Roger  Nicholas  Tyte.  Group  Cap¬ 
tain  Andrew  Martin  VenJon, 
Edward  Anthony  Ward.  Kevin 
William  Ward.  David  John  Way. 
Nigel  Peter  WeatherilL  Trevor 
WUaxk,  Brian  Clappison  Winch, 
Allan  Kendal  Winn.  John  Thomas 
Wolfe.  David  John  Wright.  1 
Jan  Robert  Wright.  A  Thomas  | 
Young. 

The  following  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  as  Companions  of  the 
Society: 

Mary  Sheila  Goldring,  Thomas 
Keith  Lawrence. 


Mr  A-C  Cox 
and  Miss  KJ-  Edwards 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Andrew  Chari®,  younger 
son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Leonard  Cox. 
of  Middleton-on-Sea.  Sussex,  and 
Katharine  Jane,  elder  daughter  or 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  Edwards,  of 
Welwyn.  Hertfordshire. 

MrOJ.G.  Hartley 
and  Miss  LA.  Dutton 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Oliver,  son  of  die  late  Mr 
James  Haniev  and  of  Mrs 
Hartley,  of  Chichesier.  Sussex,  and 
Louise,  younger  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  David  Dutton,  of  b'er. 
Buckinghamshire. 

Mr  MA  Knight 
and  Miss  HA  Bowern 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Mark,  eldest  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  David  Knight,  of 
Sunningdale.  Berkshire,  and 
Heather  Ann.  younger  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Vivian  Bowern.  of 
Warbleton.  East  Sussex. 

Dr  N.T.  Ratdiffe 
and  Miss  H.C  Barrett 
The  engagement  is  announced 
be  tween  "Nigel,  only  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Thomas  Ratdiffe,  of  Leek. 
Staffordshire,  and  Helen,  only 
daughter  of  Dr  and  Mrs  David 
Barrett,  of  Hindhead.  Sumy. 

Mr  D.C.  Spragg 
aod  Miss  M.  Amison-Newgass 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  David,  eldest  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Perer  Spragg.  of 
Worplesdon  St  Mary'S.  Surrey, 
and  Melissa,  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Michael  Amison-Newgass,  of 
Sheffield  English.  Hampshire. 

Mr  AJ.G.  Stiff 
and  Ms  H.M.  Hard  in  ge 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Alexander,  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  John  Stitt,  of  Barnes.  London, 
and  Melissa,  younger  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Kevin  Hard  in  ge,  of 
Knutsford.  Cheshire. 

Mr  MJ.  Weaver 
and  Miss  MJ.  Small 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Matthew,  younger  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  J.P-A.  Weaver,  of 
Dundee,  and  Mandy.  younger 
daughter  of  Professor  and  Mrs  J.R. 
Small,  of  Edinburgh. 


Mr  G.N.  Emerson 
and  Miss  S-M.  Wadeson 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Giles,  younger  son  of  Mr 
David  Emerson,  of  Corfe.  Stroer- 
set.  and  Mrs  Margarei  Whitfield, 
of  Shillingford  Abbot  Devon,  and 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Mr  Lionel 
Wadeson.  of  Richmond.  Surrey 
and  the  late  Mrs  Wadeson. 

Mr  J.H.  Laumfcis 
and  Miss  TA.  England 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Jason  Harry,  elder  son  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  (Retd)  and  Mrs 
N.H.  Launders,  of  Feppard 
Common.  Oxon.  and  Tracy  Ann, 
onlv  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Sf 
England,  of  Westhoughton. 
Lancashire. 

Marriages 

Mr  J.R.W.  Fcllowes 
and  Miss  AJ.  Nicol 
The  marriage  took  place  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  August  17,  at  MurraynefaJ 
Church.  Edinburgh,  of  Mr  James 
Fellowes,  younger  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Robert  Fellowes.  of  New¬ 
market.  to  Miss  Alison  Nicol.  elder 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mm  Alexan¬ 
der  Nicol.  of  Edinburgh.  The  Rev 
Clarence  Musgrave  officiated. 

The  bride  was  given  in  marriage 
by  her  father.  Mr  Nicholas 
Fellowes  was  best  man. 

A  reception  was  held  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  honeymoon  will  be  spent 
abroad. 

MrC  Leverick 
and  Miss  5.M.  McAllister 
The  marriage  took  place  on  Augusg 
13,  in  London,  of  Mr  Christopher 
Leverick.  younger  son  of  the  late 
Mr  Sian  ley  Leverick,  and  of  Mrs 
Leverick.  of  Brandeston.  Suffolk. 
to  Miss  Susan  Mary  McAllister, 
elder  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
William  McAllister,  of  Par  bold, 
Lancashire. 

Mr  H.  ap  D.L  Morgan 
and  Miss  F.EJ.  Lloyd 
The  marriage  took  place  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  August  17,  at  St  John  the 
Divine.  Richmond.  Surrey,  of  Mr 
Huw  ap  David  Llewelyn  Morgan, 
of  Th axled,  Essex,  to  Miss  Fiona 
Eleanor  Jane  Lloyd,  of  MJnety. 
Wiltshire. 


Church  news 


Appointments 

The  Rev  John  Rowland.  Vicar. 
Fairfield  (Liverpool):  to  be 
Vicar,  Buckfastleigh  with 
Dean  Prior  (Exeler). 
Prebendary  Paul  Smith,  Rec¬ 
tor.  Torridge  Estuary  Team 
Ministry:  to  be  Priest-in- 
charge.  St  Janies.  Exeter 
(Exeter). 

The  Rev  Dr  Dennis  Stamps. 
Assistant  Curate,  St  Mary, 
Moseley:  to  be  Director,  West 
Midlands  Ministerial  Train¬ 
ing  Course,  Queen’s  College, 
Birmingham  (Birmingham). 
The  Rev  Susan  Watterson, 
Hon  Curate,  Castletown 
(Sodor  and  Man):  to  be  Assis¬ 
tant  Anglican  Chaplain,  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  Bristol,  and  Hon 
Curate.  St  Michael  and  St 
Paul.  Clifton  (Bristol). 

The  Rev  David  Weir,  formerly 
Assistant  Curate,  St  John  the 
Baptist.  Locks  Heath:  to  be 
Assistant  Curate,  Warren 
Park.  St  Clare  and  Leigh  Park. 
St  Francis,  held  in  plurality 
(ft>rtsmouth). 

The  Rev  Dr  David  Wen  ham, 
Tutor.  Wydtffe  Hail.  Oxford: 
to  be  also  Associate  Priest, 
Shelswell  (Oxford). 

The  Rev  Philip  West,  Vicar, 
Stannington,  Sheffield:  to  be 
also  Rural  Dean  of  Haiiam 
(Sheffield). 

The  Rev  Robert  White,  Vicar, 
Si  Clare,  Warren  Park  and 
Pnest-in-charge.  St  Francis, 
Leigh  Park:  to  be  the  incum¬ 


bent.  Warren  Park,  St  Clare 
and  Leigh  Park,  St  Francis, 
held  in  plurality  (Portsmouth). 
Prebendary  John  Widdas,  Vic¬ 
ar.  Tamworth:  to  be  Vicar, 
Walsall  Wood  (Lichfield).  f.- 

Resignations  and 

retirements 

The  Right  Rev  John  Bone. 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Reading, 
diocese  of  Oxford:  to  retire 
December  31. 

The  Rev  Richard  Davison. 
Vicar,  Streatley  w  Moulsford 
(Oxford):  to  retire  December 
31. 

Canon  Peter  Hearn,  Vicar, 
Bunon  on  Stather  w 
Normanby.  Thealby  and  part 
of  Coleby  and  Flixborough 
(Lincoln):  to  retire  September 
30. 

The  Rev  Eric  Last.  Vicar,  All 
Saints,  South  Merstham 
(Southwark):  retired  May  31. 
The  Rev  Michael  Unwin.  Vic¬ 
ar,  St  Gabriel.  Heaton  and 
Acting  Dean  of  Newcastle 
East  (Newcastle):  to  retire 
October  31. 

The  Rev  Elsie  Watson.  Assis¬ 
tant  Curate,  Saints  Paul  and 
Silas,  Lozells  (Birmingham): 
to  retire  September  30.  with 
permission  to  officiate,  samV 
diocese. 

The  Rev  Colin  Way,  Rector. 
Acle  w  Fishley  (LEP)  and 
North  Buriingftam  and  Rural 
Dean  of  Blofield  (Norwich):  to 
retire  October  21. 


BMDS:  0171  680  6880 
PRIVATE:  0171  481  4000 


PERSONAL  COLUMN 


TRADE:  0171  481  1982 
FAX:  0171  481  9313 
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BIRTHS 


ACER  -  On  Aogost  17th  at  7ue 
Portland  Hospital,  to  Jill 
Johnson  and  Jobs  Ager,  a 
daughter  Lilias  Backs],  a 
stator  to  Harry  and  Freddie. 

BATCHSLOR  -  On  12th  Aagnn 
1996,  to  Helen  O»*o  Ifflwl 
and  Stem,  a  daughter,  OUrla 
Jana,  a  stator  for  Edward. 

CHMSTtE  -  On  August  1 3th  at 
The  Portland  Hospital.  to 
Fiona  (nil  Smith)  and 

UlCtMt  a  wonderful  sob. 

Alexander  James. 

CUMMMHADl - On  8ih  Aogost 
1996  in  Maine,  UJS.A,  to 
Chadotte.  wife  of  Mark,  a 
ton.  Cfcarire. 

WHIM  O  -  On  Aogost  10th 
U  The  Portland  Hospital,  to 
Robyn  (ofc  Coltman)  and 
Michael,  a  daughter.  Tam,  a 
sister  for  Alexandra. 

RAWQAH  -  On  26th  Toly,  to 
Kate  (aim  Get  lop)  and 
Alastalr.  a  daughter,  Hna 
Francesca  Cameron,  a  stater 
for  Louis  and  Fergus. 

HAYNES  -  On  August  17th  at 
Tbs  Portland  Hospital,  to 
Mary  (afs  Mob)  and  Tim,  a 
son.  Bowley,  a  brother  for 
JadkL 

HATTON  -  On  August  16th  at 
The  Portland  Hospital,  to 
Carrie  Code  McAnloy)  and 
Mike,  a  perfect  daughter. 
Chorion a  Mar,  thanks  lOJtr 


HAYWAKOCOU  -  On  August 
14th  1996.  to  Nicola  Cade 
Salter)  and  Gut,  a  daughter, 
Amelia  Clare. 

HOMABHESTEU  -  Oh  August 
10th  at  Tho  Portland 
Hospital,  to  Sheryl  and 


BIRTHS _ 

I  MBAH  -  Detxnah  TaUa  at  The 
Portland  Hospital  on  August 
14th,  to  Lea  and  Eric  Man, 
a  beautiful  daughter  is 
welcomed  to  the  unU. 


RAE- On  August  16th,  to  Hona 
(ait  Watt)  aod  AUstart  a 
son,  Alexander  WOUan. 


Marshall)  and  Mark,  a 
daughter,  Hannah  Bethan,  a 
stater  for  Samuel  Jonathan. 


nWtnnvALVEB  -  On  August 
IPlb  at  Sr  Mary'S  BoSjlltaL 
London,  to  Catarina 
Alexandra  and  Frank,  a 
beautiful  daughter.  Mettasw 
IsabeL 


DEATHS 


DEATHS 


DEATHS 


DEATHS 


Gryn  CHJE  KBIT 


MAHCHBAMK  -  On  19th 
August,  to  rfigel  and  Jaequl, 
a  eon,  lames  Lenta,  a  brother 


McOUTTTY  -  On  20th  August. 


SIMMS -On  14th  August  1996 
peacefully  at  borne  Mary 
Stowell  agad  70  years  of 
SflaiMufak  Devon.  Wife  of 
die  late  Victor  Unas.  Will  ho 
sadly  missed  by  all  her 
Camay.  Punsral  Service  to  be 
held  at  St  Lawrence's 
Church,  Sourhleigh  on 
Tuesday  27th  August  at 
2pm.  Mb  flowexa  by  mqusft 
pluie  but  donations  if 
desired  for  the  Seatoa 
Hospital  At  Home  Service 
may  *•  8**°°  at  the  Service 
or  seat  c/o  Overmass  I 
Chappta  <Pnaaial»3,  Ctapple 
Court  Street,  Seaton. 

EX12  2KB.  tefc  (01297) 
20644. 


ftBT’Td 

1  'M 

mother  of  Dinah  and 
Deborah,  friend  for  many 
years  of  Iks  Morlsons. 
Funeral  Service  on  Tuesday 
27th  August  at  2  pa  at 
Putney  Vale  Crematorium. 
Ho  flowers  please,  but 
donations  If  desired  to  Tho 
Friends  of  Arthur  Sank 
Boose  may  be  sent  do  TJH. 
Sander*  ft  Sons,  (0181)  876 
4673. 

MOORE  -  Derek,  on  Friday 
16th  August  st  St  George’s 
Nursing  Home,  Cobham, 
aged  68.  Much  loved 
husband,  father,  gmadfatlm 
and  friend.  Funeral  Service 
wlD  be  held  »  St  Fronds  tUC. 
Church,  Coronation  Road, 
South  Ascot  on  Tuesday 
27th  August  at  2  pm 
followed  by  a  private 
emulation  Fondly  Cowers 
only  please.  Donations  If 
desired  may  be  sent  to  The 
Paul  Bern  Foundation  eta 
Lines  Bannister,  69  High 
Street,  Ascot  or  a  charity  of 
your  choice.  After  the 
service,  >  reception  will  bo 
held  at  Tba  Berymade  Moral, 
Sag shot  head,  SanahmMIL 

0MMR0D  -  On  20th  August 
peacefully  at  Rosemary 
Lodge  Nursing  Home, 
Wimbledon,  Marjorie, 
beloved  mother  of  Jonathan. 
Funeral  Service  at  Putney 
▼ole  Crematorium  on 
Tuesday  27th  August  at 
4pm.  EaquUas  to  Hoars  and 
ConsrfU.  16P  Merton  Bead, 
SW18,  id  COl  SI) 874-7698. 

MJMAM  •  On  Sunday  18th 
August  1996  Phoebe  of 
Suffolk.  Wife  of  the  late 
Bertram  Parham  and 
daughter  of  the  late  \X  CoL 
and  Mrs  C.G.  De  Free  of 
tench  Hill.  Haddington,  East 
Lothian-  Funeral  at  8t 
Nicholas  Churchyard, 
Tfismtifl  Dfxtou,  on  Tuesday 
27th  August  at  12  soon. 
Fiowets  to  f.W.  Patna.  265 
Evrall  Xoad,  Suxbtam,  Suttvt 
XT6  7AA.  tefe  0181). 399- 


DEATHS 


PARTRIDHE  -  Diana,  died 
peacefully  at  Sort  on  Manor 
Nursing  Homo  on  August 
19th.  Much  beloved  mother 
of  Vernon  and  Antbea  and 
gtandmotber.  F moral  at  St 
Nicholas  Church,  Blaksno*. 
Norfolk,  12  noon  Friday 
23rd  August.  Donations  to 


c/o  John  Steal  ft  Son, 
Honso,  Winchester  8023 
OHO. 


FINDER  •  Robert.  -"There  Is 
some  corner  of  a  foreign 
field  which  is  forever 


Taken  frcaa  bta  family  and 
Mend*  In  Australia  on  16th 
aogost  1996.  More  than  a 
Memory  to  the  Alderney 
Clnb  from  all  members 


DEATHS _ 

ROSS  -  James  QC.  Appatotad 
Circuit  Judge  1971-1987. 
Recorder  of  Birmingham 
1985-1987,  Recorder  of 
Coventry  1968-1971. 
Formerly  Solicitor  1938- 
1945,  died  peacefully  os 
August  17th  1996  aged  83 
years  at  Bryn  Arden 
Residential  Home, 

Clavsrdoa,  after  a  long 
Ohms.  Beloved  husband  of 
Clare  (deceased)  mad  orach 
loved  bather  of  Heather  and 
grandfather  of  Felix. 
Requlam  Mass  at  St  George 
and  St  Teresa  R C.  Church, 
Station  Road.  Dorridgo,  on 
Wednesday  28th  August  at 
1  JO  pm.  No  flower*  please, 
but  dowciHons  if  desired  for 
NSPCC  may  bo  sent  c/o  KB. 
Bennett  ft  Sou,  Funeral 
Directors,  34  Steep  Street, 
St  r  *  t  f  ord -npun  -  A*  o  n, 
Warwickshire  CV37  6 EE. 


DEATHS 


N2.  on  Friday  23rd  August  at 
2  pa.  Flowers  maybe  sent  to 
Lemon  ft  Sons,  I  Denmark 
Terrace,  Tertis  Green,  )Q  by 

12  noon. 


WWW  1,  -  Joan  Gresham  on 
17th  August  aged  82  years 
of  Bright llngsoa.  Funeral 
Service  Wednesday  28th 
Angnst  Colchester 

Crematorium  at  320  pan.  No 
flowers.  Donations  for  St 
Helena  Hospice  c/o  Co¬ 
operative  Funeral  Service, 
Wing-ole  load.  Colchester, 


MCR  -  Lydia.  OB  August  17th 
1996  peacefully  at  bee  home 
aged  93  years.  A  loving 
mother,  grandmother  ^ 


SCOTT-  On  13th  August  after 
■  long  IHiuiss  st  Criasw 
Court,  peacefully  In  St 
Mary's  Hospital,  Freed 
Street,  Martin  (Jinny). 
Funeral  Service  at  Gotders 
Green  Crematorium,  East 
Chapel,  Tussday  27th 
Angnst  2-46  pm.  Enquiries 
ntanss  to  W.  Cauda  ft  Sons 
(0171)935-4868. 


so  AMES  •  Sue  on  Sands 


peacefully  ■*  home.  Mm* 
loved  wife  Of  RObln  and 
devoted  mother  of  Tnmdn, 
Sandy,  Jack  mid  Sophia  and 
delighted  grandmother  or 
five.  Memorial  Service  at 
Toppesilrid  Orcrch.  E*m. 
bb  Tuesday  Aumtt  27th  « 


DEATHS 


etui  lienor)  of  lesmond.  "Wow  of  jimnay  of  Alton. 


great-grandchildren, 
c 

Bi 
A' 


>wcb  lored  son  of  Adm 
2?*  broU>Br 
Hdnfatf^ina? /Hem??' 
many.  Formal  — nunflmam 

contact 
and  Sons  <©1306) 


Hampshire,  Born  Charters 
Towers,  Queensland.  DIB d 
peacefully  on  19th  August 
1996.  Loved  T"fnrtfT  of  BUI 
and  Ellis.  Loving  "Wallah- to 
her  grandchildren. 

WHEATlfY  -  On  August  17th 
1996.  Peacefully  in 
Holcombe  House,  Worthing, 
Eileen  Florence  aged  91 
?«“*•  Funeral  Service  on 
™»T  23rd  August  at 
Worthing  Crematorium  at 
Ham.  Fiowets,  if  wished,  c/o 
HJ).  Tribe  Ltd.,  130 
Broadwater  Road.  WortMao. 
teb  (01903)  234816. 

V'w!  1  ^  _  John  Usury 

William,  Priest,  Canon 
Canterbury,  died 
ta  hospital  on  Monday,  19th 
August.  Beloved  husband  of 
Mrety  and  father  of  John. 


Christine.  Funeral 


Btachlngiey  on  Wednesday 
28  th  August  al  11  am, 
followed  by  private 
cremation.  Family  flowers 
wil»,  ftai  donations,  if 
wished,  to  Aid. 

-  0»  Angnst 

Wh  suddenly  at  Canards 
cross.  Patricia  Madeleine. 

of  John  Nicholas, 
“tored  mother  of  Tout  and 
Nicholas  and  beloved 

of  SteSnTUsa 

S°a,  Christian.  Funeral 
s^faoar  AO  Salats  Chundi, 
CSialfont  St  Peter, 

Doctor  Pye  and  Fanners 
£****“=*  Clinic  and  all 
onqulries  to  EC  cs»raei 
^  tat  (01753)  891200: 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS  1 


"OWBl  -  Rosemarie  md  the 
gjllY  df  the  late  Allan 
«M®rtwho  died  26th  July 
1776  wtah  to  asp»ess  their 
lmcuiL  thanks  to  aQ  who 
«»•  tenoral  servire. 
atoo  ter  Oural  tributes, 
of  sympathy  nd 
donations  for  The  Ian 
**■?*■  Hospice  »t  Home 


the  times  Wednesday  august  21 19% 

Obituaries 


Brigadier  RoySmith- 
HU!.  CBE,  Royal 
Marines,  Combined 
Operations  staff  officer, 
died  on  August  4  aged  99. 
He  was  born  on  May  JL 
1897. 


BRIGADIER  ROY  SMITH-HILL 


COLIN  HAMPTON 


Ruy  Smith-Hill  was 
the  Iasi  surviving  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  oth  Battal¬ 
ion  Royal  Marines 

Mb  !uBni  lnfa"lry-  a  formation 
that  was  deployed  to  Nonh 
Russia  in  July  KJW.  This  was 
ooite  under  circumstances 
which  were  to  end  in  a 
d'sgracv  deeply  felt  hy  a  corps 
which  had  Mich  a  reputation 
tor  discipline  and  steadiness 
under  fire. 

After  the  collapse  of  Tsarist 
Russia.  Britain's  Nonh  Russia 
Expeditionary  Force  was  ini¬ 
tially  designed  to  prevent 
Germany  capturing  the  ports 
of  Murmansk  and  ■Archan°el 
and  advancing  throueh  Fm- 
land.  The  end  of  the  First 
World  War  saw  some  200.000 
foreign  troops  in  Russia,  in¬ 
cluding  2O.U0O  British;  the 
threat  had  teased  to  be  Ger¬ 
man  and  had  become 
Bolshevik. 

/v  But  an  international  policy 
to  support  the  White  Russians 
and.  in  Churchill's  words,  "to 
strangle  at  birth  die  Bolshevik 
State"  became  increasingly 
unpopular  in  Britain.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1010  the  Daily  Exjiress  was 
probably  echoing  public  opin¬ 
ion  when  it  said  that  'the 
frozen  plains  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  not  worth  die 
bones  of  a  single  grenadier". 

It  was  in  this  social  and 
political  climate  that  the  6th 
Battalion  was  scratched  to¬ 
gether  from  a  company  of  the 
Royal  Marine  Artillery  and 
companies  from  each  "of  the 
three  naval  port  depots.  Very 
few  of  lheir  officers,  including 
Smith-Hill,  had  seen  any  land 
fighting.  Their  original  pur¬ 
pose  had.  in  any  case,  been 
merely  to  deploy  to  Flensburg 
to  supervise  a  plebiscite  to 
decide  whether  Schleswig- 
Holstein  should  be  German  or 
-Spanish,  and  their  training  in 
"aid  to  the  civil  power"  reflect¬ 
ed  this.  Many  of  the  Marines 
were  under  19  years  old  and 
customarily  not  employed 


Alfred  Doulton.  CBE 
Headmaster  of  Highgate 
School  1955-74.  died  00 
August  14  aged  85.  He 
was  born  on  July  9, 1911. 

ALFRED  DOULTON  was 
one  of  London’s  leading  head¬ 
masters.  to  whom  it  fell  to 
guide  Highgate  School 
through  nearly  20  years  of 
postwar  expansion  and  dev¬ 
elopment.  Perched  on  die 
brow  of  Highgate  Hill,  the 
sc  I  tool  went  through  a  re¬ 
markable  period  of  growth  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  Doulton 
presided  over  the  building  of  a 
new  dining  hall  and  _  swim- 
criming  pool,  new  tennis  and 
^squash  courts  and.  in  1964  — 
lo  commemorate  the  school^ 
400th  anniversary  —  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  music  and  arts  centre. 
Dyne  House. 

On  his  retirement  in  1974 


overseas,  while  others  were  cx- 
prisuners  of  war  and  believed 
themselves  exempt.  All  recog¬ 
nised  that  Britain  was  nut  ai 
war  with  Russia. 

There  was  thus  a  crisis  uf 
morale  when,  at  short  notice, 
they  were  shipped  instead  to 
Murmansk  (a  assist  in  ihe 
withdrawal  uf  British  forces. 
Still  not  expecting  to  do  any 
lighting,  the  battalion  was 
ordered  forward  under  army 
command  to  hold  certain  uut- 
prwis  and.  on  August  2S.  1919. 
to  take  the  village  of  Koikor 
from  ihe  "Bolos".  as  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  were  known. 

The  attack  in  company 
strength  was  not  pressed 
home  effectively  and  resulted 
in  three  men  killed  and  18 
wounded,  including  the  battal¬ 
ion  commander  who  had 
somewhat  ineffectually  Jed  the 
attack  himself.  Equipped  with 
machineguns  and  artillery, 
ihe  Bolsheviks  were  very  Tar 
from  being  the  disorganised 
rabble  that  had  been  expected. 
A  week  of  sporadic  operations 
revealed  the  battalion's  low 
morale  and  luck  of  experience 
at  all  levels,  with  several 
incidents  of  indiscipline  and 
lack  of  aggressive  spirit. 

Smith-Hill's  company  was 
then  ordered  to  take  the  same- 
village  and  was  repulsed:  the 
banalion  adjutant  was  killed 
and  both  the  company  officers 
senior  to  Smith-Hill  incapaci¬ 
tated.  Now  in  charge  of  the 
company.  Smith-Hill  held  the 
position  for  two  hours  until 
ordered  to  retire. 

The  next  day.  faced  with  a 
further  attack.  Smith-Hill's 
company  refused  to  obey  or¬ 
ders.  and  withdrew  from  the 
front  line.  Smith-Hill  pursued 
them  and  ordered  them  to  fall 
in.  telling  them  that  they 
would  all  be  courr-manialled. 
And.  indeed.  93  men  from  the 
battalion  were  tried  by  court 
martial;  13  were  sentenced  to 
death  and  others  received 
substantial  sentences  of  penal 
servitude. 

For  their  lack  of  leadership, 
all  the  officers,  save  two. 
suffered  penalties  such  as 
dismissal;  Smith-Hill  received 
an  expression  of  Their  Lord- 
ships’  severe  displeasure. 

In  the  event,  die  acquittal  of 


a  Marine  who  was  later  fried 
at  Chatham  after  recovery 
from  a  wound  cast  doubt  on 
the  proceedings;  a  scries  of 
petitions  and  parliamentary 
questions  resulted  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  death  sentences 
and  the  reduction  of  the  rest. 
Smith-Hill’s  request  for  a 
court  martial  to  clear  his  name 
was  refused. 

He  afterwards  wrote:  “If  an 


unbiased  inquiry  had  been 
held  in  England,  the  banalion 
might  have  been  shown- up  as 
second-rate,  but  not  cowardly 
and  mutinous."  A  contempo¬ 
rary  Admiralty  minute  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  lack  of  care  in 
raising  and  training  this  tem¬ 
porary  battalion,  given  its 
eventual  employment 
Roy  Smith-Hill  was  bom  in 
Aspatria,  Cumberland,  his 


father  being  the  principal  of 
the  local  agricultural  college. 
During  the  First  World  War 
he  served  in  battleships  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  In  1922,  while  in 
the  light  cruiser  Carysfort.  he 
took  part  in  the  extensive 
naval  operations  which  at¬ 
tempted  to  restrain  Kemal 
Ataturk's  ambitions  in  Thrace. 
He  later  served  in  the 
battlecruiser  Hood ,  before 


ALFRED  DOULTON 


Doulton  accepred  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  join  the  Independent 
Schools  Information  Service 
(Isis)  —  the  body  created  10 
promote  the  interests  of  Brit¬ 
ain's  fee-paying  schools,  while 
also  helping  to  advise  prospec¬ 
tive  parents. 

As  comptroller  of  I  sis  for  the 
next  six  years  Doulton.  with 
his  head  for  figures  and 
business  acumen,  helped  to  set 
the  organisation  on  its  feel  He 
also  pioneered  its  annual  cen¬ 
sus,  providing  reliable  statis¬ 
tics  on  independent  schools  for 
the  first  time. 

Doulton,  who  also  served  as 
vice-chairman  of  the  Head¬ 
masters’  Conference  in  1967 
and  was  its  treasurer  for  ten 
years,  was  held  to  be  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  clas¬ 
sicist  who  was  able  to  apply 
his  mind  to  practical  matters. 
When  the  Conservatives  won 


control  of  Haringey  council, 
they  persuaded  him  in  1%8  to 
become  an  alderman  —  and  to 
be  on  the  education  committee 
as  vice-chairman. 


Doulton  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  only  after  the  governors  of 
Highgate  had  endorsed  it.  It 
was  felt  that  his  experience 
and  energy  might  help  to  raise 
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C#  J  we  are  to 
^  thecure... 
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FOR  SALE 


ur  The  Malcolm  Sargent 
Cancer  Fund  For  Children 


The  young  people  to  whoen 
we  give  practical  help  have 
the  unit  10  Uve  mad  many  of 
them  do  1  By  remembering 
ihe  Fund  far  your  Will  you 
\ritl  enable  u*  to  expand 
our  wort.  For  Amber 
IwfarmetUn  plettC  CQDtBCt 
W  ou  0171 937  4405  Of  ‘ 
wile  to  14  Ablogddn  Road 
London  V86AP. 


standards  in  state  schools.  Bur 
those  were  the  days  of  student 
riots  and  "sit-ins"  (not  least  at 
the  Hornsey  College  of  Art), 
requiring  Doulton  on  one 
occasion  to  arrive  home  with  a 
police  escort.  He  left  the 
council  without  regret  after 
three  years. 

Alfred  John  Farre  Doulton. 
whose  great-grandfather 
founded  the  Doulton  china 
firm,  was  bom  in  Dulwich, 
south  London,  where  his 
father  was  a  housemaster  at 
Dulwich  College.  He  became 
a  day  boy  in  his  father's  house 
before  winning  a  classical 
scholarship  to  Brasenose  Coll¬ 
ege,  Oxford. 

His  first  teaching  post  was 
as  assistant  master  at 
Uppingham  School,  where  he 
also  ran  the  Officers'  Training 
Corps  with  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain.  But  in  1940  he  left  to  join 
the  Army. 

Starting  in  the  Oxfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire  Light 
Infantry,  he  transferred  to  The 
Royal  Welch  Fusiliers  and 
commanded  "young  soldier 
units"  for  a  rime,  guarding 
airfields  and  other  vital 
installations. 

In  1943.  however,  after 
going  through  Staff  College, 
he  left  to  serve  in  India  as  a 
staff  officer.  He  subsequently- 
served  on  the  Adjutant-Gener¬ 
al's  and  Quartermaster-Gen¬ 
eral's  staffs  in  Jlth  Army 
Group  and  saw  active  service 
with  the  23rd  Indian  Division 
in  Burma.  Malaya  and  Java. 
He  was  appointed  OBE  (mil) 
and  was  twice  mentioned  in 
dispatches  before  being 
demobilised  in  1946  as  a 
lieutenant-colonel.  Returning 
to  Uppingham,  he  was  head  of 
classics  and  housemaster  of 
The  Lodge  for  the  next  nine 
years  before  being  appointed 


being  appointed  io"ihe  Army 
Staff  College  in  1935. 

There  then  followed  four 
years’  secondment  to  the  Army 
in  staff  and  regimental  posts. 
This  was  excellent  preparation 
for  what  was  to  be  his  major 
contribution  to  the  Allies  in  the 
Second  World  War.  Clearly  a 
natural  staff  officer,  with  a 
talent  for  orderly  planning 
and  an  ability  to  persuade 
others  by  charm  or,  if  that 
failed,  by  personality,  he  was 
in  important  posts  for  the 
abortive  attack  on  Dakar  in 
September  1940,  the  assault 
landings  at  Algiers  during 
Operation  Torch,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  invasion  of  Sicily  in 
July  1943.  His  experience  was 
put  tn  good  use  on  the  staff  of 
the  Director  of  Combined 
Operations  at  the  Admiralty 
before  and  after  D-Day. 

After  the  war  he  command¬ 
ed  the  Infantry  Training' 
Centre  at  Lympstane  and, 
although  allegedly  liable  to 
stand  to  attention  when  hear¬ 
ing  Rule  Britannia  played,  he 
was  finally  Commandant  of 
the  Royal  Marine  School  of 
Music  and  oversaw  the  amal¬ 
gams  non  of  the  school  at 
Burford  with  that  at  Deal.  He 
retired  in  1950.  having  been 
appointed  CBE  in  1946. 

Always  a  Cumberland  man. 
he  retired  to  his  old  home  at 
Braifh watte  with  its  view  of 
Skiddaw  and  for  a  few  years 
took  up  chicken  fanning 
which  "didn't  really  help  the 
pension  much".  He  was  also 
the  County  Cadet  Commander 
for  four  years  and  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  for  Cumberland 
from  1955  to  1973,  resigning  to 
make  space  for  younger  men 
when  the  county  was  com¬ 
bined  with  Westmorland  to 
form  Cumbria. 

He  was  Area  Civil  Defence 
Officer  for  six  years,  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  cricket  club 
and  a  churchwarden.  Blessed 
with  remarkable  recall  and  a 
sound  old-fashioned  education 
at  Seascale  and  St  Bees,  he 
was  able  even  in  old  age  to 
recite  poetry  in  English,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  was  a  re¬ 
nowned  storyteller  .4| 

His  wife  B|K£j|[ed  in  1974 
and  he  is  su^wB^by  their  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 


headmaster-  a^Bghgate  in 
1955.  W 

He  wrote  two  books:  The 
Figuring  Cock,  a  history  of  the 
23rd  Indian  Division  in  1951 
and  Highgate  School  1938-44, 
the  story  of  the  school's  war¬ 
time  Syacuation  to  Westward 
Ho!  inJDevon. 

DouTton  had  a  first-class 
mind  which  he  exercised  every 
morning  by  polishing  off  77ie 
Times  crossword  in  his  study. 
He  also  had  a  famous  sense  of 
fun  which  he  practised  in 
mischievous  letters  to  his 
friends.  But  professionally  he 
was  a  traditionalist,  who 
strove  to  win  Oxbridge  schol¬ 
arships  for  his  school  and  was 
perhaps  rather  too  prone  to 
regard  this  type  of  achieve¬ 
ment  as  the  benchmark  of 
success. 

He  played  the  trombone  in 
school  orchestras,  served  as 
commodore  of  the  sailing  club 
in  Salcombe  —  where  he  lived 
in  retirement  —  and  travelled 
the  world  as  an  amateur 
ornithologist  until  cancer  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  IS  months  of  his 
life  restricted  him  to  watching 
the  buds  in  the  bird-bath 
outside  his  window. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of 
cricket  He  played  for  Dul¬ 
wich  and  Brasenose.  just 
missed  a  Blue  and  turned  out 
for  the  staff  XJ  at  Highgare. 
His  last  words  were  "Good  on- 
drive.  Stewart"  as  England's 
opening  batsman  powered  Ws 
way  to  a  century  in  the  second 
Test  match  against  Pakistan. 

He  first  met  his  wife  Daph¬ 
ne  when  she  went  to 
Uppingham  School  to  watch 
her  brother  playing  cricket  for 
the  Colts  (to  whom  Doulton 
was  the  coach).  They  married 
in  1940  and  she  survives  him, 
together  with  their  four  sons 
and  a  daughter. 


The  GriUer  Quartet  with  Colin  Hampton  (right) 


Colin  Hampton,  cellist, 
died  on  August  10  in 
Oakland,  California. 

aged  85.  He  was  born  in 

London  on  June  6. 1911. 

THE  death  of  Colin  Hampton 
breaks  the  last  link  with  one  of 
the  finest  string  quartets  of  the 
century.  A*,  cellist  of  the  Grill- 
er  Qua  net  Hampton  toured 
the  world,  giving  more  rhan 
3,000  concerts  between  1928 
and  19bl.  He  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  —  violinists  Sidney 
GriUer  and  Jack  O'Brien,  and 
violist  Philip  Burton  —  intro¬ 
duced  generations  of  music 
lovers  to  the  intimate  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  quartet  repertory. 
They  played  for  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  (now  the  Queen  Mother) 
at  Buckingham  Palace  in  1940. 
while  Augustus  John  painted 
her  portrait,  and  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  Potsdam  Confer¬ 
ence  in  1945. 

The  son  of  ati  organist. 
Colin  Hampton  took  up  the 
cello  at  the  relatively  late  age 
of  12.  attending  the  Herbert 
Walenn  Cello  School  in 
London.  When  Hampton  en¬ 
tered  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  at  the  age  of  16,  Walenn 
continued  to  tutor  him.  He 
and  his  three  future  partners 
first  played  together  as  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  chamber  music 
class  of  the  legendary  violist 
Lionel  Tertis,  who  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  form  a  perma¬ 
nent  string  quartet. 

Other  than  the  Amadeus 
Quartet  no  other  British 
string  quartet  has  remained 
together  for  longer  while  keep¬ 
ing  the  same  personnel.  Their 
well-received  London  debut  tn 
I92S  was  followed  in  1930  by 
their  first  tour  of  Europe  and 
in  1938-39  by  a  successful  tour 
of  the  United  States. 

During  the  Second  World 
War  the  quartet  joined  the 
musical  establishment  of  the 
RAF.  working  alongside  the 
pianist  Denis  Matthews  and 
the  horn  player  Dennis  Brain, 
and  also  appearing  at  the 
National  Gallery  concerts  or¬ 


ganised  by  Dame  Myra  Hess. 

As  well  as  most  of  the 
standard  qua  net  repertoire, 
the  GriUer  Quartet  also  played 
a  good  deal  of  modem  music 
and  formed  links  with  contem¬ 
porary  composers.  Among 
those  with  whom  they  were 
associated  were  Edmund 
Rubbra,  .Arnold  Bax.  and. 
especially.  Ernest  Bloch,  who 
wrote  his  Third  String  Quartet 
(1952)  Tor  them  and  whose 
Fourth  11*3531  and  Fifth  |I056| 
quartets  they  also  premiered 
and  recorded.  Arthur"  Bliss 
was  another  who  wrote  vari¬ 
ous  works  for  the  Griders, 
including  his  Second  Quartet, 
and  they  in  turn  marked  the 
bowing  of  his  Music  fur 
Strings  (1935).  In  1932.  with 
Leon  Goossens.  they  gave  the 
premiere  of  Benjamin 
Britten*  Phantasy  for  oboe 
and  quartet. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Music 
Academy  of  the  West  in  Santa 
Barbara.  California,  in  1°47. 
the  GriUer  Quartet  were  in¬ 
vited  to  become  quartet-in¬ 
residence  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  There 
were  occasional  forays  to  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  a  25th  anniversary  recital 
in  the  Festival  Hall  in  1953.  but 
they  remained  in  California 
until  the  death  of  Philip  Bur¬ 
ton  in  1961.  when  the  surviving 
members  decided  to  disband. 

Hampton  was  settled  in  the 
New  World  and  quickly  found 
a  niche  for  himself  as  a 
teacher.  Latterly  he  composed 
a  great  deal,  often  writing  for 
small  string  forces  or  arrang¬ 
ing  works  for  multiple  cellos. 
During  the  past  year  he  had 
arranged  the  Holy  Sonnets  of 
John  Donne  for  tenor  and 
string  orchestra.  They  were 
given  their  first  performance 
two  months  ago  at  Berkeley. 

Colin  Hampton  was  three 
times  married.  He  is  survived 
lty  his  third  wife.  Megan 
Dalton,  and  by  two  sons  from 
his  first  marriage,  one  of 
whom.  Ian,  is  a  professional 
cellist  in  Vancouver. 


JIM  NICHOLSON 


Jim  Nicholson,  former 
art  director  of  the 
National  Trust  for 
Scotland,  died  on  July  25 
aged  71.  He  was  born  on 
December  21. 1924. 

AN  ACCOMPLISHED  artist. 
Jim  Nicholson  managed  the 
an  department  of  the  National 
Trust  for  Scotland  for  20 
years.  He  brought  a  freshness 
of  vision  to  bus  department 
and  was  responsible  for 
updating  and  upgrading 
many  of  its  publications. 

He  loved  the  Scottish  land¬ 
scape  and  would  walk  the 
moors  as  often  as  he  was  able, 
later  painting  what  he  saw. 
He  siaged  several  Edinburgh 
exhibitions  of  watercolours  of 
the  Highlands  and  Western 
Isles,  and  produced  a  series  of 
limited  edition  prints.  But  he 
also  became  known  for  the 
eclectic  shows  in  which  he 
would  screen  his  own  slides 
and  tell  stories  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Isles.  These,  whether  they 
were  held  in  Edinburgh's 
Usher  Hall  or  in  little  town 
halls  on  the  island  of  Harris, 
consistently  attracted  enthusi¬ 
astic  audiences.  Nicholson  al¬ 
ways  donated  the  proceeds  to 
charity. 

Bom  in  Yorkshire.  James 
Hugh  Nicholson  was  educat¬ 
ed  at  Prince  William  Gram¬ 


mar  School.  Odey.  After  a  few 
months  in  banking  it  was  a 
relief  to  him  to  be  called  up 
into  the  RAF  in  the  last  years 
of  the  war.  As  a  radio  operator 
he  flew  in  the  destructive 
bombing  raid  on  Dresden  on 
the  night  of  February  13-14. 
1945,  the  horror  of  which 
scarred  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
fife. 

After  working  in  advertising 
he  joined  the  National  Trust 
for  Scotland  in  1964  as  its  first 
artist-designer.  One  of  his 
earliest  tasks  was  to  persuade 
the  Trust  to  set  up  a  special 
studio  to  cope  with  its  rapidly 
expanding  design  work.  He 
remained  there  as  its  director 
until  his  retirement  in  1983. 

Aside  from  his  painting  and 
photography.  Nicholson 
played  the  accordion  with 
great  verve  and  enthusiasm, 
and  in  the  1950s  he  formed  his 
own  Scottish  counfry  dance 
hand  —  affectionately  known 
as  “The  Jim  Nick  Band". 
Together  the  group  made  sev¬ 
eral  records.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  early  members  of  the 
Silver  Cross  Club,  formed  by 
a  group  of  young  Edinburgh 
people  to  entertain  visitors  to 
the  Festival  and  introduce 
them  to  Scottish  music,  songs 
and  dance. 

Nicholson  remained  un¬ 
married. 


RUSSIANS  MARCH  INTO 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Prague  radio  announced  early  today  that 
troops  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland  and  easi 
Germany  started  to  cross  the  Czechoslovak 
border  at  II  o'clock  last  night  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Czechoslovak  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Assembly,  or  the 
First  Secreiaiy  of  the  Communist  Parly  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  Praesidium  of  the  Czechoslovak  Com¬ 
munist  Party  apfvaled  iq  aft  peoplt-  of 
Czechoslovakia  not  10  resist  the  advancing 
troops  and  slid  the  National  Assembly  and  Ihe 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
had  been  called  to  meet  to  discuss  the 
situation. 

Neither  the  Czechoslovak  Army  nur  the 
People's  Militia  had  been  called  out  (a  defend 
ihe  country,  the  broadcast  said. 

The*  broadcast  came  at  2  am.  today  over  the 
direct  broadcast  neiwurk  of  Radio  Prague.  An 
announcer  started  10  broadcast  a  .statement 
about  a  meeting  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Praesidum  before  the  radio  went  dead. 

There  was  unusual  activity  at  Prague 
airport,  with  jet  fighters  apparently  landing. 

1T?e  broadcast  said  that  the  entry  of  Russian. 
Htltsh  and  east  German  troops  bun  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  without  permission  "goes  against  the 


ON  THIS  DAY 
August  21, 1968 


The  invasion  of  Czechoslowkia  by 
troops  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland 
and  East  Germany  shocked  Western 
Europe. 


basic  rights  of  stares  and  relations  between 
siKialist  countries".  All  officials  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  Communist  fttrty  were  told  to 
remain  in  their  jobs,  and  the  population  asked 
10  remain  calm.  • 

The  Czechoslovak  Army  of  14  divisions — 
the  Russians  have  144.1  divisions  under  arms— 
—showed  no  sign  of  movement  or  action. 

The  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party 
Praesidium  had  held  a  meeting  last  night. 
There  was  no  indicatiun  uf  what  it  discussed, 
but  it  meets  from  time  to  time  without  issuing 
any  statement. 

Vienna.  Wednesday — Travel  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  from  the  west  has  been  barred  since 


early  today,  the  Austrian  Interior  Ministry 
said  today.  From  midnight  last  night,  travel  to 
Hungary  from  Austria  was  also  stopped. 

An  official  of  the  Ministry  said  tanks  were 
blocking  the  bridge  at  Bratislava.  He  said  he 
was  told  by  Austrian  travellers  who  were  still 
allowed  10  pass  the  Czechoslovak  checkpoint 
that  soldiers  in  the  tanks  had  ordered  than  10 
go  bade  in  Austria.  Soon  afterwards,  travel 
was  also  blocked  at  the  checkpoint. 

The  official  said  the  travellers  could  not  say 
if  the  tanks  were  Russian  or  Czech. 

There  was  information  at  the  Interior 
Ministry,  however,  that  Soviet  tanks  were 
moving  from  Hungary  into  Czechoslovakia, 
and  that  they  might  have  taken  over  bonier 
guard  duty. 

The  entry  ban  into  Hungary  ctme  inn*  force 
at  midnight  at  the  main  crossing  point  of 
Nickelsdorf  faring  the  Hungarian  border 
check  point  of  Hegyeshalom. 

The  rinsing  of  the  Czechoslovak  border  was 
done  tn  a  more  erratic  way.  leading  to  the 
belief  that  the  Czechoslovak  border  officials 
were  surprised  by  the  sudden  order. 

The  official  said  he  had  not  yet  received 
word  from  smaller  border  crossing  points, 
about  the  situation  there.  He  said  there  were 
no  reports  so  far  of  any  Czechoslovak  refit  gec 
movement  into  Austria. 


TO  ADVERTISE  CALL: 
0171  481  1986  (TRADE) 
0171  481  4000  (PRIVATE) 


LONDON  PROPERTY  i  NORTH  OF  THE  THAMES 


PROPERTY 


THE  TIMES  WEDNESDAY  AUGUST2U296 


0171  782  7828  (TRADE) 
0171  782  7799  (PRIVATE) 


ZSnViiiit 


LONDON  PROPERTY 


FS3S 


ST  JOHN'S  WOOD 

Brigb  reafe  ntabmm  3  bad  « 
0*  tar  tM*  *  pnntiBB 
UM  dkn  b  SJW  H/S(  6  U/pnl  Em 
ihttmlAniUiM] 
Mnam  (1  md*.  Mf  ptau. 
am  gin.  pi  Bum  dm*  l/H  B8 

£325jDB8 

Tat  6973  E7559G  ar 
8171  7944881  (Zitas) 


SOUTH  OF  THE 
THAMES 


TOWER  BRIDGE 

SUto  Atari 


THE  CIRCLE’ 

Rnt  offer  onr 
Q5JJWJ  moats 
UNtsiptod-iHRn 


UNIQUE  OPPOBlUMTY 

To  acquire  a  plot  with  2  detached  houses  f! 
newly  built)  and  a  new  self-contained  flat 
Sizes  deceptive  from  outside,  elegant,  blight 
and  gorgeous  from  inside.  Beautiful  1/3  acre 
garden  on  a  main  rood  position  in 
Twickenham.  Suitable  for  large  family 
accomodation  or  residential/business  use. 
FREEHOLD  £840,000. 

*  0181  744  0122/0468  663688/0802  767879. 


LONDON  PROPERTY 


KENSINGTON  &  |  BERKSHIRE 

CHELSEA 


mMDSOR  -  2  bad  1st  Door  nal- 
msoiiil  Vhm  Rnmarin  TbioMni 


SUFFOLK 


MAYFAIR 


CHESHIRE 


WANTED 

Period  family  boose 
15  beds  nan) 
some  laud  etc. 

Within  45  mins  Sheffield. 

Cash  purchaser. 
Immediate  exchange  with 
completion  prior  to  1st  lunc 
199 7  if  requited. 
0114267  0453 
rw. 


BERKHAMSTED  B  |  SURREY 


SuWantial  detached 
Vicnrini  bone.  Sn 
bedrooms.  Large  rfcqAfo" 
rooms.  Gardens.  Double 
Gmet.  Bism  31  tom 
ciaooo 

CASTLES 
Tel:  01442  S65252 


FULHAM 


RICHMOND  & 
KINGSTON 


CORNWALL 


SzrteK  I  C 


C415J88L 
tab  8181  788  4C5 


WANTED  H 

URGENTLY 

WmSSMK 


KITCHENS  LIMITED 


TEDDINGTON 

Rmnide  Odds  Sac 
fcyrinaiifebtatonitacta 
idyfectreoiftedcddeaetoowii 
(irtnai  (dm  aid  moertogt  Hre 
rac/tato|  room  owriooktof 
3ZV17*  ms  mm  ft  68"  moooand 

KL0" 

£299,950 


CITY  &  WEST  END 


AV/V 


Wferen  Rd.  KBfMwwn-nBBua 
Pnsd^MB  ow'd  *tontog  (kngai 
Mt  dwriopanc  «r  In  myrax  9 
mg  of  tadsopad  poanto. 
Lmmj>  3  bed  (up  loor  apt 
DM  waea  Drawto^Pntog  Rn. 
vddi  mm  KtatayBInt  Rm.  2 
bnhenu,  Efe  ■’pud  pkj  lor  2  ora 
020000  L/H 

0181 947735 


KENSINGTON  & 
CHELSEA 


KINGSTON/ 
HAM  BORDER 


tO  pirn.  £S" 

anfer.OISjOOa 


0181  7488833 


SUSSEX 


iBi.  WK  Ki»I;SF.  AiiKN'i  IKS 


NEW  HOMES 


BROCKMAMPTON 


BERKSHIRE 


COTSWOLDS 


BROADWAY 


ftoiliirnii — air  - ~£ 

Grade  B  CocwcM  hom  boom  «Mi 
nonjoqpral  tortures.  String  room 
wtah  tamarack,  ibibg  room. 
kkdm.  KOScy.  J  doubt  beds, 
bntoumii. «».  D»fi0irtd  Somfr- 
fatogMfcdgbi.  grip  note. 

£137406. 

0171 7202477/0463 


Cndcrmod  ffnli 
01471  232M 


BfueHTON  Cb*»1  *»**■  “J* 


SANDGATE 

MtetnrtoSa*tW  ■raced 
borne  manged  as  3  twBooui 
mfesDim  hNi  Wfenm  and 
darner  raomSCH  Ml 
batman ’vamy  Bar  mar 
tautmaal  uri  mama!  ports. 
unotBiruclnUoBriwA. 

£75,000 

T«t  01303  240473 


DORSET 


LONDON  PROPERTY 


EotadnEn*l5bnitani5 
Mfnoa*  4  maptaa.  data,  ff 
MM  kfchm  «d  K*  «u*v 
flPHBs  b  uuumAe  xogbM  w* 
paaxtac  mm  n«w  Ir  tafe 
rim  ton.  Aba  3  befcna  riom 
oBap  bath  fe  bamdU  caafeMd 
raring.  W,  tan  |ta  mMag 
fSZUnDtaBu 
£181000  tar  amp 

£05.000  far  b«* 

Tat  01233  750030 


OBki  mf  £260JM8. 
hniawfiatB  anifeihiiTy. 
T«t  01Z73  325007  (W) 

■ 

01Z73  307037  (H) 


HAMPSHIRE 


soksconrtrinatwtts.  “  ■ 

Add  to  rihis  ao  ensdfcnt  choice  of  atosetwr  house  designs  aid  you 
won’t  be  surprised  to  karh  that  this  is  our  latest  seeing  developmcat 

Ask  fix  detaib ofour  Homemaker  and  10096  FtiU  Vsktc.  Fhrt.  ‘ 
F«»hange  Schemea  -you  Could  brmoriflg  sooner  than  yoo  tfainkl- 


i&r\ :■  z )K% 


■  >r4, 


CUMBRIA 


Anaxm&<6m4be*FSim  flmMtrftMnei^fei  • 
Queehsgate  -  Kingshurst,  Hertford 
3 bedroom drtjictad.bwao  at £116.950 
4  btdnMtt4codKd  tioutcs  froro  SitWSO :  J- 
to£ITR9S0  -  Fa 


liHfnTilif  liiTnTiM 


CALL  0181  938  3848  TO  RECEIVE  DETAILS  OF 
OTHER  NEW  FAIRCIOUGH  DEVELOPMENTS 


COUNTRY  COTTAGE 

Rare  toorion.  2  icccfticm.  goat 
riled  IdKbea.  3  hnb.  2  badam  one 
anile.  I  antra  almas  314  mik 
down  privaK  nee  tad  drive. 

Cadem  Jt  paddock  of  3  kid. 

Orostmdmg  nniiiicnqpiM)  views 
orer  wuodbods  in  hesi  of  Esbay 
Emc. 

OfinbeaeaiUllMfe 

CrafbnLtd 

Tel  01296  668304 
Fax  01296  660020 


GRIGGS  GHSN 
Nr  Liphook.  Hants 
Dan  bond  m*  dmdiad  Iws. 

bun  by  Botriw  ftanes  ID 
Hgh  jpac.  n.  goB  com.  4/5 
n&  2  btfe,  3  tact.  ML 
aStf.  <ng  oaga,  ode.  Easy 
wcassAl  PstBonogi  »*• 
£245.000-  £255 JM0 
Henry  Adams  & 
Partners 


NORFOLK 


A  HOUn  In  NacOl  NacAdk*  Lot 
as  hsISL  Hmfalk  Caaml  Buna 
Smtb  01486  210441  24  Iris. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


SCOTLAND 


(Caique  Port) 

CHURCH  SCHOOL 
HOUSE  (1876) 

Gswenadfarthfinttarii 
rennntaripMl  pgasCnc  > 
natpri 

3  Rampdao.  3  Bcdraem^  1  ensdan 
bathroom.  4  WCs 

/mm 

01323 


SHOREHAM 
DETACHED 
BUNGALOW 
3tnbBO&ta9k»ea.hqe 
doaMeeKHB.prirtittln. 
way  nefedn.  tagt  ato  sal 
wnraoChnciiiM 


£188^950. 
ArfeferMbCMta: 
(71 Z73  596340 


On  a  superb  Thames  riverside  site  opposite  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Kew.  The  Dock  is  an  exciting  scheme,  incorporating  a 
marina  based  on  Brand's  Great  Western  Dock  Yard.  Developed 
in  1978  we  now  offer  for  resale  a  range  of  properties  on  behalf  of 
existing  owners. 

*  Over  21  acre  site  with  landscape  gardens/river  walks. 

*  Easy  reach  of  Central  London  M4/M25,  Heathrow. 

*  Many  properties  with  south  facing  balconies,  river,  marina  or 
park  land  views. 

*  Freehold  Management  Company,  owned  by  residents  fuD  on 
site  service 

PRICE  GUIDE 

One  bedroom  apartments  655,000-665,000 
Two  bedroom  apartments  £70,000-6 105, 000 
Three  bedroom  apartments  £84,000-6125,000 
On  the  bank  of  the  River  Thames  with  ssqterb  news  into  KewfSyon 

Park. 

Three  bedroom  Moisomette.  Direct  river  views  £167^500 
4  Bedroom  pita  study  with  large  terrace  £200,000 

For  full  fist  of  details  contact:  Marie  Keen  or  David  Procter 

Brentford  Dock,  2  Justin  Close.  Brentford,  Middlesex 

TeL*  0181 568  5096 


SW5COTLAM3 
KBKCOWAN 
NEWTON  STEWART 


MtyiiM  npodni  awoded  Mow*)'  Coop  h  2  aom. « Idgrfc 
Iraminc  RlwBfedoodi  abb  ow  Srimon  fishbw+ Trent  loth.  G 
comrjite  vim  mr  waadhnb.  Lutariuai  5  badraatm.  2  bah 
Uodwi/Vtaifan  roam.  2  mxpdara.  5  Stwi  N«wrai  Scevai 


be skuzban 
Cferiaa 


il  2  rvapdans.  S  nits  ban  Nmm  Snwart  Darhec 
ni  hamx.  Parr  dotMn  itxznl  Onbtoap 

Freehold  £175400 
Td  01671 S304U  (7  dap) 


Hayes  Mecubbin  Macfarlane 

I  .and 


ABERDEENSHIRE 
PRODUCTIVE  ARABLE  FARM 
ABOUT  355  ACRES  (I44HA) 

Matofy  Oam  3  of  wbadi  atwm  3 10  xmi 
KliRiWc  for  anbte  lid  paymcnti 
FOR  SALE  WITH  VACANT  POSSESSION 
ATTRACTIVE  AGRICULTURAL  INVESTMENT 

OFFERING  POTENTIAL  FOR  RELATIVELY  HIGH  YIELD 

OFFERS  OVER  £417,000 


K">iil  I!. ink  liuildinu.  \lvll; 
I'lTth-.liiri-  rim  SA  \‘ 

i  i.i.  nisis  r^rrsf..  r.w  n i sis  c.,'22u 


SUPBtB  SEA  VEW5. 

Brighton 

Smbomta  period  taUnc  to 
etalori  poaoon  on  mboiu  3 
Iota,  2  bodb  2  racqxicRL  ERg  new 
UtdiM  Cottnl  Hmrim,  Dfe- 
Bristol*  a*  £135,000. 
Nodnia  No  o0en 

TebOin  9958547 


WALES 


SHROPSHIRE 


SOMERSET 


NEW  HOMES 


These  are  just  some  of  the  new  homes  currently  available.  For  details  of 
these  and  any  of  our  other  properties  and  developments  across  London 
and  the  South  East  call  any  of  these  numbers  today. 


BEilKSKLRi 


SoofegdUa  £515600  01628770070 

Bdvcdeie  Grange.  A  beautiful  readied  country  style  itmuan. 
die  Evening  Standard  Award  Bat  New  Apartment  winner. 
rniwim  pec  b  luxury  apartments.  The  3  bedroom  petubouie, 
with  glorious  riewt  over  Sonningdale  Golf  Course  and 
tosefirong  from  an  interior  design  scheme,  is  now  available. 
Wewnrg  h  opprmamrmt  anfy. 

gucxingr.c»s:-:ir!: - - - 

lnw  Urn  From £1  57-500  01494677777 

ChAfidd  Pads  Gardena.  A  dinks  of  3  or  4  bedroom  cartage 
style  boms  and  2  or  3  bedroom  apartments  on  a  prominent, 
nature  site  in  die  centre  of  Amenham-on-die-HiB,  adjaixtii  to 
die  shopping  centre  and  only  some  350  yards  from  Amenbra 
oomunuer  statsoa  (Marylebaae  35  minutes). 

■iiiuinrTHI  Fmm  £187500  01494677777 

Semerfbtd  Place.  Seeley*  Road.  A  devdopmoit :  «jf  3  or  4 
bedroom  terrace  and  semi  detached  Homes  and  A  bedroom 
detached  houses,  in  a  most  oonvenient  location  for  me  tc^vn  s 
.^niiiw  and  nation  (Marytcboae  35  minirral. 

Bt*— «**<  £86X000  01494677777 

Spencer  House-  A  detached  5  bedroom  borne  in  one  of 
Beacondi eld’s  premier  roads.  Featuring  5  reception  rooms. 
iiw-Wing  a  mines  room  large  enough  for  a  foil  siie  snooker 
table,  fitted  kitchen.  5  bathrooms  (4  en-suitc).  and  a  triple 

g^M’ape.  Viewing  by  appointment. 

noaszr_ - — - 

tale  £104550  to  £210000  01256814314 

Canfosd  OdSs,  Confotd  Henris.  An  aduA*  Awlopman 
tg  only  acneen  ptwipons  2  and  3  bedroom  luxury  apumaus 
in  a  private,  seemr  Jetting,  dote  ro  bo*  the  btacii  and  viilagp 
com.  All  have  secure  storage  areas,  the  use  of  a  gymnaoutn 
and  a  potter  (optional).  Canford  H right*  offers  »  choice  of 
layouts  and  is  ready  for  occupation.  60^b  already  reserved. 


LONDON  - 

bin  Stnc^  W1  C5%DOO*>£S2XOOO 
York  Koese.  A  luxury  derdopmettr  of  1,  2  and  3  bedroom 
apartment*  smelted  m  the  W1  area  of  central  London.  Each 
apartment  affix*  spacious  accommodation  and  smuHe  forit  ’ 
with  lifts  to  all  floors  and  24  hour  pormtgn.  EO%  am  sold. 

PatMjr  fiom  £247,500 

Danenuse  Place.  An  axmctncly  designed  development  in 
keeping  wirh  surrounding  Victorian  and  Edwardian  styled 
properties,  featuring  bride  detailing,  ironwork  and  pillared 
entrances.  These  high  spccificarion  3  and  4  bedroom 

nnrabousei  lemur  luxury  lordbcns  and  appealing  bay  windowi 

to  the  drawing  rooms.  ® 

oru-oi^-riiT.o _ 

Ojtfari  £/ 9X000 k  £199500 

SeauncTTOwu.  Four  deligluftd  town  houses,  whh  aoarh 
gardens  and  conservatories,  close  lo  local  facilities.  Vi 
4  bedrooms,  2  bathrooms,  silting  room,  kitchen  and 
cloakroom,  and  privaa  parking. 

SUTUin- _ 

Pfrfarf  £j  14350*  £339000  01932868999 

St  Nicholia  Crescent.  The  opportunity  to  purchase  into  this 
idyllic  hilltop  "village’  within  twenty  acres  of  private  estate. 
Secured  gated  driveway  through  parkland  and  tennis  coorts- 
Magnificent  Given  Belt  location  just  one  mile  from  West 
Byncer  and  within  3  mila  of  A3/M25  (Junction  10).  I  aod 
3  bedroom  lift  *e  tv  iced  luxury  apartments.  3  bedroom 
woodland  cottages.  3/4  bedroom  home*  and  4/5  bedroom 
homes  in  a  grand  crescent  all  bulk  to*  high  sperificarkm. 


®  dmrbemc  or  sola  entire  open  deify  jam  lOam 
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Part  Exchange 

IS  AVAILABLE  ON 
SELECTED  PROPERTIES. 
ASK  FOR  DETAILS. 
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Visit  a  showhome 
this  Bank  Holiday 
weekend  and... 
experience 
the  difference. 

Call  any  of  our  sales  offices  now  for  details  of 
showhomes  open  across  London  &  the  south  east. 


Canford  Cliffs,  Dorset  01256  8143)4 


Above  ail  else ,  it’s  a  Berkeley  Home 
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Abandon  clutter  for  the  Minimalist  style  and  a  world  of  wide  open  root t is,  says  Rach^ - Y 


HOMES  19 
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Living  in 
the  new 
space  age 

AT  nrl r  r. ^  !na..n.«*  ^r.«kirainiiiv  nf  .1  flzi 


MOBLEY  *1*  BTEPJBUK5 
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ark  Guard's  flats  arc 
only  for  the  tidy.  In  this 
Modernist  architect's 
_A_  ▼  JL.  new’  development  in 
Pbllen  Street,  London  \V|.  the  eight 
flats  feature  hidden  sliding  doors. 
They  peel  back  to  create  open-plan 
spaces  obliterating  the  divisions  be¬ 
tween  bedrooms,  sitting  rooms  and 
kitchens. 

The  conversion  of  a  former  office 
building  developed  by  Jeremy  Samu¬ 
els  of  Samson  Properties  will  be 
ready  in  the  autumn:  flats  will  be 
offered  from  E230.000  through  the 
agent  Winkworth.  The  showers  are 
circular,  the  baths  of  limestone,  the 
walls  stark  and  white,  and  the 
scheme  marked  throughout  by  its  ab¬ 
sence  of  door  knobs,  cornicing  or 
architectural  frills.  It  is  a  case  of 
Minimalism  par  excellence,  what 
Doris  Saatehi  described  as  "freedom 
from  the  tyranny  of  knick-knacks". 

As  Herbert  Ypma  points  out  in  his 
new  book.  London  Minimal ,  London 
leads  the  world  in  its  Minimalist 
approach.  A  small  crop  of  London 
architects  and  designers  led  by  John 
pawson.  Stanton  Williams,  and 
Mark  Guard  are  exponents  of  the 
theory  that  in  the  chaotic  hustle  and 
bustle  of  urban  life,  one's  home  must 
be  a  serene  retreat. 

Sue  Crewe,  the  editor  of  House  ana 
Garden,  says:  “As  'out  there*  be¬ 
comes  more  challenging  —  more  to 
do.  more  choice,  more  information, 
more  traffic,  more  people,  more  fear 

_ so  we  need  our  homes  to  be  serene 

and  safe.  Pale,  uncluttered  interiors 
are  appearing,  not  at  the  whimoi 
interior  decorators  pronouncing  The 
Nineties  are  neutral'  but  because  of 
an  instinctive  need  for  our  houses  to 

be  more  tranquil." 

The  quickest  way  to  serenity  is  to 
,i..h.,v  in  fnunur  nf  the  luxury 


interior  architecture  of  a  flat  with  the 
push  of  a  button  rates  as  the  ultimate 
in  convenience  and  luxury.  The  main 
feature  of  my  work  is  10  make  space 
flexible.  In  Pollen  Street,  you  can 
control  space  using  the  sliding 
doors." 

In  an  earlier  Guard  project  in 
Paris,  one  small  space  was  unified  by 
a  stone-tiled  floor  that  ran  nut  to 
include  a  terrace.  Press  a  button,  and 
a  slab  of  previously  hidden  wall 
slides  out  to  enclose  a  bedroom,  so  an 
unexpected  guest  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  Though  the  glass  wall  of  the 
bathroom  provides  a  greater  sense  of 
space,  it  seems  to  lack  in  privacy.  But 
at  die  push  of  yet  another  button,  the 
clear  glass  becomes  opaque. 

The  second  charactcnsnc  of  this 
band  of  Minimalists  is  to  stress  the 
quality  of  the  materials  used  in  their 
developments.  So  in  Pollen  Street,  for 
example,  the  stress  is  on  the  lime¬ 
stone  baths  and  the  btrchwnod  floors. 

ronically,  such  a  movement  had 
its  origins  in  London,  home  of 
chintz  and  cluttered  houses.  Yet 
^  as  Mr  Ypma  points  out.  the 
cosiness  we  associate  with  our  do- 
mestic  interiors  is  relatively  new. 
Until  50  years  ago.  England  was  seen 
as  the  home  of  advanced  technology, 
so  much  so  that  the  American  author 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  could  talk 
about  the  country's  “passion  for 

U*Mr  Ypma  says:  “A  minimal  ap¬ 
proach  is  much  more  part  of  foe 
national  character  than  peopling; 
ine.  from  foe  restraint  of  Georgian 
London's  Classicism  to  the  higfo- 
technology  standardisanon  of  me 
Industrial  Revolution. 

■This  passion  was  taken  by  Britain 
in  foe  work  of  George  Gilbert  Scon, 
through  foe  Festival  of  Bnunn  in  foe 
1950s  and  on  info  the  196°s  when 
London  again  scooped  the  world  wj 
Terence  Conran's  Habitat  which 
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Rooms  with 
a  view  to 

improvise 

-r  r.mw.  Si  John’s  Wo 


good  collection  of 

Minimalist  houses  is 
j.  j^lor  sale,  Conan 
Wafsfi  writes.  Knight  Frank 
tOm-UJO  0S48)  is  asking 
£845  000  for  a  flat  at  St 
Peter's  25-29  Henrietta 
Square.  London  WC2.  De¬ 
signed  for  foe  existing  own¬ 
er  by  Philip  Gumuchdjian 
and  decorated  in  an  un¬ 
adorned  style  by  Anna  Nor- 

man.  the  Oat  has  views  o 
the  historic  gardens  ol  St 
Paul’s  Church.  The  spa¬ 
cious.  double-height  recep¬ 
tion  area  leads  via  a  sliding 
oak  door  into  foe  master 

bedroom  and 
room,  and  a  umber,  steel 
and  glass  staircase  leads  to 
the  mezzanine  study  or  sec¬ 
ond  bedroom. 

Knight  Frank’s  books  can 
also  boast  that  rare  thing:  a 
Minimalist  conversion  out¬ 
side  London.  About 
£500.000  will  buy  you 

Sirood  Place  in  Wamharn. 
West  Sussex.  Externally, 
care  has  been  taken  to 
retain  foe  old-world  charm 
of  this  country  house,  and 

the  gardens  and  courtyard 
remain  highly  formalised. 
But  the  interior  has  been 
redesigned  to  give  a  new 
owner  almost  endless  scope 
for  improvisation,  and 
walls  have  been  demolished 
to  proride  larger  spaces. 

In  London.  Sarills  10171- 
824  90331  is  selling  the 
newly  rebuilt  39  Queen's 


Grove.  Si  John's  Wood,  for 
y?  ts  million .  Behind  a  slue- 

co-fronted  period  foe3*, 
the  house  has  been  enlarged 
to  accommodate  at  least  five 
bedrooms.  The  mcepuon 
areas  are  open-plan  and  the 
lower-ground  floor  can  be 
opened  out  into  one  recep¬ 
tion  area,  leading  to  the 
garden.  The  area  could  also 
be  divided  to  provide  a  din¬ 
ing  room  with  a  high  ceil¬ 
ing. 

The  Manhanan  Loft  Cor¬ 
poration  (017 1-031  UM» 

specialises  in  buying,  fimng 
and  selling  shell  apart¬ 
ments,  often  convene!  from 
redundant  commercial  and 
industrial  buildings,  en¬ 
abling  buyers  to  define  their 
own  space.  The  company 
has  redeveloped  the  former 
Marquee  club  in  Richmond 
Mews.  Sohu.  into  a  building 
which  now  houses  not  only 
Sir  Terence  Conran's  Mezzo 
restaurant  but  28 -flats 
(priced  at  between  B&0OO 
and  £700.000)  and  three 
penthouses  (ES50.U00  to 
million).  . 

The  corporations  latest 
development  at  Banks#* 
Lofts,  Hopton  Street  SE1. 
has  130  flats,  ranging  m 
price  from  E70.000  to 
£(*50.000.  and  forged  from  a 
Victorian  warehouse,  a 
1950s  office  building  and  a 
12-storey  tower.  The  flats 
look  on  to  foe  City  and  St 
Paul's  Cathedral. 


The  quickest  way  iu  ma  -  — 

-gv  banish  clutter  in  favour  of  the  luxury 
of  space.  Minimalism  may  seem  to  be 

about  having  less  but.  as  Mr  Guaru  _  Conran's  Habitat,  wniui 
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A  warm  place  to  be  in 

..  ■  _.i _ i  tn  live  in  a  think  traditional  Victorian  house  m_Londc 


-People  think  it  must  be  very  dinical  and 

Minimalist  house.  In  fact.  *  ■*■*  1 1  MatkGuattLde-  yearned  for  space.  .  ^  ^  enlarge  or 

-Thanks  to  the  glass,  dtere  is  nWB«  of  h*  L  have  been  knocked  “^j^tb^ydid  not  have  any 


space. 
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Graqous  living, 
Berkeley  style. 


Spaoous  rwxkm  property 
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ftirnished 
3  bedroom 
Marina 
j  townhouse  s 
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£255,000  to  £525,000 
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Security  &  Pacing 
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doable  glazing 

Patio  garden 
Garage 


Fully 

furnished 
Marina 
townhouse  s 
I  designed 
with  you  in 
mind. 


Mayflower  Gate 
Ocean  Village 

Southampton 

A  superb 

development 
of  1,  2  and 
3  bedroom 
homes. 


1  bedroitwn 

apartments  from 

£59,950 

:  2bedf<»*n.»  . 

apartments  from 

£71,500 
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leave  ftiHy  fitted  kitchen 


For  further  details 
contact  us  on 

01703  222012 
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The  .Germans  are  looking  to  Britain  for  humour 

Don’t  mention 
the  war . . . 


You  would  think  that  any  nation 
willing  to  entrust  its  fate  to  Helmut 
Kohl  already  showed  quite  a  rugged 
sense  of  humour  but  the  Germans  just  don’t 
see  it  that  way. 

Germans,  according  to  a  weekend  news¬ 
paper  report,  are  so  desperate  to  develop  a 
nose  for  madcap  fun  that  they  are  scouring 
Britain  for  sit-coms  and  sit-com  writers.  But 
what  does  that  prove  that  British  sit-coms 
are  king  of  the  heap?  Or  does  it  merely 
underline  —  as  critics  of  British  sit-coms 
would  probably  argue  —  quite  how  clueless 
Germans  are  when  it  comes  to  knowing 
what's  funny  and  what  isn’t? 

There  are  only  two  hit  German  comedies: 
the  Harold  Schmidt  Show,  styled  on  David 
Letterman,  and  Samstag  Nacht.  based  on 
America’s  Saturday  Night  Live.  This  is  why 
ZDF  and  RTL,  the  state-owned 
German  television  stations,  have 
been  sent  to  frisk  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  for  hot  comedians  and 
scriptwriters  who  can  craft  Ger¬ 
many’s  first  situation  comedies: 
the  sort  of  thing  Germans  like  are 
Fav/lty  Towers,  the  slapstick  of 
Mr  Bean,  Blackadder  and  the 
bad  behaviour  of  Ab  Fab. 

All  very  watchable,  of  course. 

But  what  else  is  there  Lower  down 
the  British  baiting  older?  Are 
there  many  other  current  or  recent 
triumphs — or  are  the  critics  right 
when  they  say  that  the  best  British  sit-coms 
now  live  in  die  archives,  alongside  Fawlty 
Towers,  Dad's  Army,  Hancock.  Steptoe  and 
Son  and  Porridge'! 

Today  the  big  noise  in  sit-ooms  is  made  by 
the  top  American  imports  such  as  Friends, 
Seinfeld,  The  Larry  Sanders  Show,  Frasier, 
Roseanne  and  the  late,  much  lamented 
Cheers.  What  chips  can  British  sitcom 
producers  throw  into  this  pot? 

Simon  Nye's  Men  Behaving  Badly  has 
done  spectacularly  enough  at  home  to 
arouse  interest  abroad,  and  an  American¬ 
ised  version  will  take  a  bow  on  NBC  this 
autumn.  But  American  highbrows,  used  to 
the  sly  wordplay  of  Seinfeld  and  Friends, 
and  maybe  less  used  to  the  slapstick  and 
bottom  jokes  that  are  a  staple  of  British  sit¬ 
coms.  are  already  getting  sniffy  about  the 
arrival  of  Men  Behaving  Badly. 

Elaine  S  ho  waiter,  Professor  of  Literature 
at  Princeton  and  TV  critic  of  People 
magazine,  is  aghast  “The  characters  are 
stereotypes,  the  jokes  predictable;’’  she 
sniffs.  “The  best  and  most  successful 
American  sit-coms.  like  Friends  and 
Seinfeld,  are  superbly  written:  each  episode 
usually  has  three  plot  lines  that  are  brought 
together  in  the  most  ingenious  way.  Such 
subtlety  is  beyond  Nye."  Yikesi 
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Even  The  Economist  recently  found  itself 
fretting  about  the  British  sit-com's  chances 
against  aif  the  heavyweight  American 
competition.  Its  conclusion  about  die  cut¬ 
throat  sit-com  world  was  that  working  out 
“which  succeed,  and  why,  seems  as  mysteri¬ 
ous  as  ever”.  Though  maybe  not  quite  so 
mysterious  in  the  case  of  such  sad  British 
stabs  as  Nice  Day  at  the  Office,  Oh  Dr 
Beeching  and  others  too  grim  to  recall 
Champions  of  the  American  sit-com  (we 
must  keep  reminding  ourselves  that  brilliant 
as  Seinfeld  and  Cheers  might  be.  we  see 
only  the  cream  of  the  crop  here)  argue  that 
die  group-writing  technique,  combined  with 
the  practice  of  rewriting  right  up  to  the  last 
minute,  will  obviously  produce  sharper, 
tighter  scripts.  It  is  hardly  a  very  new  idea: 
the  German-bom  film-maker  Ernst  Lubitsch 
took  months  to  polish  his  jokes, 
constantly  sending  back  drafts  to 
writers  with  the  accented  reproof: 
“Funny,  yes.  But  is  it  hflahriouS?*’ 
Well.  Cheers  and  Seinfeld  and 
Friends  might  not  solve  the 
world’s  problems,  but  they  are 
more  often  “hflahrious”  than 
much  of  the  current  British  crop. 

And  it  is  not  just  Yankee  boast¬ 
ing.  Even  Simon  Nye  rates 
Friends  “a  masterpiece  of  deft 
humour".  Returning  recently 

_  from  a  trip  to  American  sit- 

comland,  Sue  Teddem,  who 
writes  for  Birds  of  a  Feather,  cooed  that 
Friends  ‘‘isn’t  just  funny,  it's  hinny  in  a  cool, 
confident,  we^don’t-bave-to-try-hard  kind  of 
way ...  it’s  too  easy  to  dismiss  the  American 
process  as  a  big-scale  production  tine,  com¬ 
pared  to  our  cute  cottage  industry.  Whatever 
they’re  doing,  they’re  doing  it  right  because 
of  their  approach,  not  despite  it” 
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’hat’s  the  hide?  Whereas  the  best 
American  sit-coms  are  certainly 
more  daring,  sophisticated,  intelli¬ 
gent.  metropolitan,  fresh  and  adult,  as  well 
as  being  funny,  their  English  rivals  are  still 
peopled  with  characters  who  huff  and  mug 
and  panic  histrionically  like  Terry  Scott  in 
Terry  And  June,  who  say  “Oooh,  1  say"  and 
smirk  suggestively  when  someone  asks 
them  if  they've  got  a  Curly-Wuriy  in  their 
pocket  and  who  act  in  the  exaggerated 
gestures  of  provincial  panto  performers. 

But  why  can't  Germans  nurture  home¬ 
grown  funny  talent?  According  to  Andreas 
Rolf,  who  writes  for  Germany’s  equivalent 
of  Radio  Times.  German  humour  today  is 
stodgy  because  it  lacks  Jewish  bite:  “Our 
culture  has  suffered  from  the  loss  of  the 
sharpness,  the  Jewish  wordplay,  the  verbal 
duelling."  Now  that  really  is  funny.  Even  to 
Lubitsch.  Actually,  it's  even  a  little  spooky. 
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A  drink 
to  your 
health,  Oz 

THERE  was  a  spine-chilling 
moment  for  Alan  Yentob,  the 
BBC's  newly  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  programmes,  last  week. 
At  tiie  unveiling  of  the  not-so- 
gripping  daytime  schedule  at 
Television  Centre,  all  was 
going  marvellously  until  Pat 
Smytie.  the  veteran  freelancer, 
piped  up  with  a  question 
about  tiie  BBC’s  new  pro¬ 
gramme  Style  Challenge, 
which  offers  fashion  and  hair 
makeovers  to  prison  officers 
and  frustrated  housewives. 
“Tell  me.  Mr  Yentob.  how 
come  you  are  still  listing  Oz 
Clarke  as  one  of  your  present¬ 
ers  when  he  was  in  fact 
murdered  last  week?"  she 
inquired. 

Panic  flickered  across  Mr 
Yentob ’s  handsome  features 
and  his  eyes  darted  from  one 
aide  to  the  next  as  collective 
sniggers  were  stifled.  But  after 
a  hasty  word  in  his  ear  from  a 
press  officer,  the  famous 
Yentob  smile  returned.  The 
hapless  Ms  SmilUe  had  con¬ 
fused  wine  expert  Oz  Clarke, 
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star  of  Food  and  Drink,  with 
Ossie  Clarke,  the  Sixties  fash¬ 
ion  designer  stabbed  id  death 
at  his  home  eari ier  this  month. 

•  MUCH  os  she  yearns  to  be 
left  alone  to  enjoy  d  life  of 
privacy,  the  Duchess  of  York's 
arm  has  been  sufficiently 
twisted  into  giving  her  first 
live  interview  in  America  to 
Diane  Sawyer,  the  TV  host. 

In  a  show  which  coincides 
with  the  launch  of  her  autobi¬ 
ography  on  November  13.  the 
Duchess  will  no  doubt  open 
her  heart  about  how  she  has 
coped  with  relentless  media 
intrusion  into  her  life  etc.  etc. 

But  the  cynics  who  are 
already  groaning  inwardly 
should  perhaps  be  grateful  for 
small  mercies.  For  news 
reaches  The  Listener  that  Brit¬ 
ain’s  favourite  redhead  had 
formally  agreed  to  host  her 
own  chat  show  on  one  of  the 
big  American  networks. 

The  man  behind  the  scheme 
was  her  loyal  friend .  the 
multimillionaire  impresario 
Robert  Stigwood,  who  had  the 
deal  signed,  sealed  and  deliv¬ 
ered.  It  was  only  after  con¬ 
cerned  friends  in  Britain 
persuaded  her  that  it  was 
perhaps  not  a  good  idea  to 
become  the  Royal  Family’s 
answer  to  Gaby  Roslin  that 
she  pulled  out.  Shame. 


Alan  Yentob:  panic  attack  James  Major  troublemaker 


Acting  president 

THE  French  may  still  be 
spitting  on  our  beef,  but  at 
least  the  Union  Flag  will  be 
flying  in  a  small  comer  of 
Normandy  from  August  30. 
The  listener  can  reveal  that 
the  fragrant  British  actress 
Charlotte  Rampling  will  be 
this  year's  president  of  the 
jury  for  the  Deauville  Annual 
American  Film  Festival. 

Ms  Rampling  will  be  judg¬ 
ing  a  series  of  big-name 
blockbusters,  picking  from 
Eddie  Murphy's  film  Profes¬ 
sor  Foldingue-,  My  Doubles. 


My  Wife  and  Me  starring 
Andie  McDowell:  Ken  Rus¬ 
sell's  Escape  from  Los  Ange¬ 
les  and  Bill  Pullman  and  Will 
Smith’s  Independence  Day. 
the  No  1  American  box-office 
film  this  summer. 

One  Hollywood  star  will 
not  be  gracing  Deauville.  The 
diminutive  Tom  Cruise, 
whose  film  Mission:  Impossi¬ 
ble  will  be  represented,  is  too 
busy  holidaying  in  Capri. 

•  JAMES  MAJOR,  son  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  is  show¬ 
ing  unnerving  signs  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  chip  off  the  old  block 


TCC  The  Childrens' Chan¬ 
nel.  carried  out  a  survey  for 
the  launch  of  its  “ Looks  Like 
Trouble "  season  of  program¬ 
ming  which  marks  its  trans¬ 
formation  to  a  JJJJJ! 

for  teenagers.  It  asked  40.000 
youths,  via  the 
whom  thev  considered  to  be 
the  country's  biggest 

troublemaker. 

In  at  number  two  was  the 
prime  Minister,  who  polled 
6,000  votes.  At  number  ten 
was  James.  “ It  is  quite  cool 
for  him  to  get  a  place  in  the 
top  ten."  a  TCC  spokesman 
says.  - He  comes  in  just  after 
Paul  Gascoigne  and  Camilla 
Parker  Bowles." 

Small  wonder 

CONSIDERING  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  column  inches  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  story  of  the  single 
mother  pregnant  with  «*up- 
iets.  would  it  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Man dy  Allwood 
is  now  a  household  name? 

Not  if  you  work  for  The 
Observer.  In  an  article  last 
Sunday  headlined  “I’ve  been 
misquoted”,  the  woman  in 
question  became  a  Mandy 
Smallwood.  Confused  possi¬ 
bly  by  the  paper’s  erratic  new 
layout,  subs  have  perhaps 
been  treating  themselves  to 
longer-than-usual  lunches. 


An  eye  for  the  main  chance 


Cheek  of  the  devil:  Branson  hijacked  the  Tory  campaign 


VIRGIN  Atlantic  boss  Rich¬ 
ard  Branson,  never  one  to 
miss  an  opportunity,  hijacked 
the  publicity  surrounding 
M&C  Saatchi's  “New  Labour. 
New  Danger"  poster  at  the 
weekend. 

As  the  Tory  party  scrapped 
over  whether  it  should  ran 
such  a  campaign.  Branson 
used  the  affair  to  take  a  pot¬ 
shot  at  his  old  adversary.  BA. 
His  agency.  Rainey  Kelly 
Campbell  Roalfe.  put  together 
a  press  ad  which  carried  the 
line:  “BA/AA  merger,  real 
danger”  and  featured  pictures 
of  the  two  airlines’  chiefs  with 
their  eyes  replaced  with  the 
sinister  pair  from  the  Labour¬ 
bashing  poster. 

Branson's  agency  spotted 
the  opportunity  for  a  one-off 
ad  and  contacted  him  on  his 
private  island  for  the  go- 
ahead.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
client  servicing  these  days. 
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M&C  SAATCHI’S  bubble 
has  finally  burst  —  and  the 
rival  Confront  group  agency. 
Bates  Dorland.  has  most  hap¬ 
pily  burst  it 

Dorian ds  has  lured  a  key 
creative  duo  away  from  Mau¬ 
rice's  breakaway  shop  back 
into  the  Cordiant  fold.  Rich¬ 
ard  Dean  and  Martha  Riley, 
both  former  employees  at 
Doriand’s  sister  agency 
Saalchi  and  Saatchi.  are  to 
join  Dorlands  next  month. 

Riley  worked  on  the  Club 
18-30  poster  campaign  at 
Saalchis.  and  the  pair  both 
worked  on  Silk  Cut  and 
Courage  Best  while  at  M&C 
SaaichL 

Their  departure  marks  the 
first  senior  staff  loss  a!  M&C 
Saatchi  since  it  was  launched 
17  months  ago. 


THE  Advertising  Association 
is  lo  give  parents  practical 
advice  on  how  to  bring  up  .  : 
their  offspring  in  a  consumer- 
driven  mass  media  culture. 

The  trade  federation  has  , 
assembled  a  set  of  guidelines  • 
which  draw  on  a  fond  of 
academic  research  and  par¬ 
enting  knowledge  and  are  •. 
aimed  at  returning  power  to 
those  who  are  older  and  wiser  . 
(and  who,  after  all  hold  the  : 
purse  strings). 

The  guidelines,  drawn  up 
in  handy  booklet  form,  are  to 
be  released  this  week  and  are 
being  made  available  to  par-  £ 
ents  through  the  National 
Confederaton  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  while 
additional  copies  are  being 
sent  to  local  education  au¬ 
thorities  and  central  libraries.  . 
Kids,  you  have  been  warned.' 

Beltnda  Archer 
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FREELANCE 
JOURNAUST 

[  Study  tram  home  and  tneha  I 
writing  a  new  career  or  a  I 
I  profitable  second  Income.  A  J 

125  week  Diploma  Course  In  I 

(Freelance  Jounafism.  S 
Free  0800  371  500  I 

■  MORRIS  l 

B  coixeot  or 


FINANCIAL  PRODUCT 
SALES  PEOPLE 
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sports  and  arts 


IMG 

Mare  McCormack^  international 
promotion  group  is  looking  for  a 

Hospitality  Sales  Executive 

to  join  the  IMG  Honpttality  fawm  All  ^iplicantg  ahrmlA 
have  proven  track  record  in  soles,  mdnding  experience 
of  cold-caDing.  Confidence  and  conumzoiartion  skills  to 
develop  and  sustain  a  wide  xange  of  client  contacts  are 
wti*l  *bd  wiD  be  coatiAtmmted  by  a  high  level  of 
organics  tional  ability,  and  capacity  to  remain  calm 
tmder  pressure.  Good  bunnm  sense  and  initiative  in 
seating  new  and  bespoke  events  will  be  faimw+nnt  for 
the  feme  development  of  the  role.  Preferred  candidates 
will  be  20-S0  yean  old.  Previous  experience  of  corporate 
entertaining  useful  but  not  easentiaL 

Write  with  foil  CV  stating  current  salary/peckags  to: 
Chrolfoe  Ward.  Personnel  Manager,  IMG,  6th  Floor, 
Axis  Centre,  Hogarth  Business  Park,  Burtington 
London  Wt  2TH. 


BODA  (UK)  require 
SALES  &  MARKETING  MANAGER 
in  LONDON 

for  AviationfMarine/Engioeering  business  done  by  the 
Company  in  Nepal  and  Bhutan.  Musi  have  7  years 
experience  in  these  types  of  insurances. 

Also  fall  knowledge  of  computer  operating  systems  such 
as  SCO  UNIX.  NOVELL  and  Windows  Environment, 
Microsoft  Office  and  INFORMIX  Relational  Database 
environment  very  essential.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  complete  fluency  in  Nepalase  and  Bhutanese. 

Educational  Qualification;  A  Level.  Diploma  in  Business. 
Marketing  preferred  though  not  a  pre-requisite. 
SALARY:  -  ATTRACTIVE  PACKAGE. 

Please  apply  within  4  weeks  of  first  publication  with  CV. 

J»  BODA  AND  CO.  OJK)  LIMITED 
18  LONDON  STREET, 

LONDON  EC3R  7JP. 


ALL  BOX 
NUMBER 
REPLIES 
SHOULD  BE 
ADDRESSED 
TO: 


BOX  No:- - 

The  Times 
Newspapers 
P0  BOX  3553, 
Virginia 
Street, 
London 
E19GA 


COMMISSIONING  EPITORAVRITF. R 


Could  you  commission  a  strong  piece  on  ‘arc  Britain's 
beaches  safe',  or  an  incisive  feature  on  "the  latest 
changes  to  the  national  curriculum’?  Is  your  contacts 
book  packed?  Could  you  write  a  similar  piece 
yourself? 

We  are  working  on  a  new  launch  aimed  at  busy 
parents  and  their  children  and  we  arc  looking  for  an 
important  addition  to  our  small  team.  You'll  need  bogs 
of  enthusiasm,  tons  of  ideas  and  be  able  to  work  well 
under  pressure. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  of  flexible  hours  to  suit  the 
right  person. 

Please  reply  enclosing  CV  and  copies  of 
puUished/writteu  work  to: 

Diane  Louou,  Personnel  Manager,  drug  Exhibition 
Group  Ud.,  Times  House.  Station  Approach.  Ruislip 
HA4  8NB  Tel:  01895  677677  Ext.  265. 

A  Division  of  Daily  Mail  &  General  Trust 
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EDUCATION  SUPPLEMENT 

REPORTER 

Eduotogi  Supplement  to,  . 
vacancy  for  a  general  reporter  based  in  London. 

til”  “  lhOTO"*  “Oc—dins  of 

Higher  md  further  education  issues 

experience  is  essemian^wS^^ 

-W-  —Jt  m 

by  a  CV,  obould  to  too. 
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■  _  By  September  6th  1996. 


Recruitment  Consultant 
Mayfair,  W1 

foternadwal  Domestic  Agency  (Betters.  Housekeepers, 
CookaAJheii.  Gardeners.  Qtanffcurs  and  Nsrmies)  requites 
m  excqxwnal  person  to  run  that  own  department. 
Previous  experience  is  gcmrial  as  is  the  ability  lo 
onuununicaie  effectively  m  all  levels,  a  qnicfc  mind,  sense 
of  humour,  good  adminisiraiion.  creative  (bought. .  plus 
huge  capacity  for  hud  work  with  the  ability  end  desire  m 
yreced  io  a  highly  commercial  and  cuMBiriW  marfceL 

Candidates  mint  be  educated  to  a  least  "A  level  standard, 
reside  in  Londoo,  be  28  yrs  +  aid  seek  long-term 
cotsmJtmcaL 

Phase  call  Jane  Street  on  0171  493  4006 
or  fax  her  on  0171  629  4165- 
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Hold  the  front  page 
for  a  scoop  on 

the  girl  next  door 
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4  I  anes  why  does  Gardtn- 
I  !Ti  (circulation 

257,165)  sell  more  copies 
than  Vanity  Fair  (82,137)?  This 
not  unreasonable  question 
confronted  readers  when  they 
opened  Ben  Arogundade's 
new  magazine  Eictrac r  last 
month. 

Delving  further  they  found 
two  pages  blank,  except  for  the 
words;  “Close  your  eyes  right 
here  and  imagine  an  eight- 
page  fashion  spread  featuring 
slammin'  celebrity  super¬ 
models  wearing  wildly  expen¬ 
sive  clothes...  NOT" in  this 
magazine,  baby!" 

Extract,  you  see.  does  not  do 
celebrities.  In  a  bold  move 
designed  to  set  it  apart  from 
the  Hello! s  of  this  world. 
Arogundade  has  banned  the 
^mous  from  getting  so  much 
as  a  chiselled  cheekbone  in  his 
magazine.  No  photographs  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  no 
interviews  with  Paul  and 
Sheryl  Gascoigne,  just  100 
pages  devoted  to  the  editor’s 
specialist  subject,  real  people. 

Arogundade  believes  the 
public  is  now’  suffering  from 
star  fatigue  after  years  of 
being  fed  a  diet  of  recycled 
pictures  and  interviews  from 
people  who,  he  says,  have 
ceased  to  be  interesting.  The 
public,  he  says,  needs  an 
alternative. 

To  judge  by  the  sales  of  his 
first  issue,  which  featured  an 
unknown  house  decorator 
from  El  Salvador  as  its  cover 
star,  he  may  well  have  a  point. 
Of  an  original  prim  run  of 
50.000  copies.  Extract  has 
virtualy  sold  out  More  than 
43.000  people  were  willing  to 

«k  out  £2-50  to  read  about 
eel-dampers,  prostitutes, 
housewives,  drugs  dealers  and 
parish  priests. 

The  second  issue,  due  out  in 
two  weeks’  rime,  promises 
more  of  the  same  loan  sharks, 
rent  boys,  telephone  hookers. 


Carol  Midgley  reports  on  a 
new  publishing  success  stoiy 
as  jaded  readers  finally 
succumb  to  star  fatigue 


ADRIAN  SHEHRATT 
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Editor  Ben  Arogundade's  magazine  is  devoid  of  celebrities 


real-life  killers,  a  day-in-the- 
life  of  a  Manchester  laundtr- 
ene.  The  concept  is  not  new. 
but  what  Arogundade  claims 
makes  Extract  different  is  that 
it  is  exclusively  about  ordinary 
people  and  a  celebration  of 
their  lives. 

The  new  issue  (right)  fea¬ 
tures  the  face  of  Christiana 
Deutsch,  a  22-year-old  student 
from  Wiesbaden.  Germany. 
At  a  glance  she  appears  to  be  a 
dassic  Hollywood  starlet  with 
pouting  lips  and  a  Marilyn 
Monroe  hairstyle.  Closer  in¬ 
spection  reveals  that  her  face  is 
not.  in  fact,  famous  at  all, 
illustrating,  says  Arogundade. 
thar  alt  of  us  have  charisma 
which  stems  from  our  individ¬ 
ual  personalities. 

It  was  Calvin  Klein  who 
recently  redoubled  the  interest 
in  the  “real  revolution"  — 
using  ordinariness  and  imper¬ 
fection  as  a  marketing  tool  — 
with  his  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  unisex  perfume 


CK  One  and  his  jeanswear. 
Non-fa mous  people  were  pho¬ 
tographed  alongside  Kate 
Moss.  When  his  “Lolita "jeans 
ads  were  accused  of  being  too 
dose  to  child  pornography  for 
comfort.  Klein  responded  by 
saying:  “The  whole  point  of 
this  campaign  is  that  regular 
people  have  a  glamour  inside 
them  which  is  tied  to  their 
independence.  And  you  can 
find  it  anywhere,  not  just  at 
the  modelling  agency  or  movie 
studio." 

Arogundade,  31,  says;  “Edi¬ 
tors  and  television  producers 
think  that  the  public  is  ob¬ 
sessed  with  Hollywood  movie 
stars,  but  it  obviously  isn’t 
true.  Twelve  million  people 
tune  in  to  watch  Blind  Date,  a 
programme  whose  stars  are 
ordinary  people.  More  and 
more  fashion  designers  are 
using  non-famous"  models. 
Reader’s  Digest  has  never  had 
Madonna  on  its  front  cover, 
but  it  is  still  the  most  popular 


magazine  in  Britain.  Surely 
this  must  mean  something? 

"Celebrities  cannot  guaran¬ 
tee  high  sales  or  good  ratings. 
Gaby  Roslin  had  a  lot  of  A-list, 
blue-chip  names  on  her  Chan¬ 
nel  4  chat  show  and  it  still 
didn't  grab  people.  One  of  the 
problems  is  that  there  are  too 
few  celebrities  to  go  round. 
When  a  big  star  visits  Britain 
or  has  a  new  record  coming 
out  they  are  couned  by  every 
magazine  so  their  Tuceends  up 
on  two  or  three  covers. 

“Once  a  celebrity  has  given 
UX>  interviews  it  is  unlikely 
they  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
anything  new  ever  again.  Rob¬ 
ert  de  Niro.  George  Michael 
and  Prince  never  give  inter¬ 
views  because  they  have  real¬ 
ised  there  is  Hole  left  to  say  of 
any  great  significance." 

Arogundade,  a  bachelor 
bom  in  London  to  Nigerian 
parents,  is  a  farmer  architect 
who.  after  being  made  redun¬ 
dant.  began  his  interest  in 
magazines.  He  noticed  how 
much  material  was  duplicated 
from  one  title  to  the  next  and 
set  about  investigating  a  radi¬ 
cally  different  option. 

He  now  produces  Extract 
with  the  help  of  contributors 
and  a  tiny  staff  from  a  small 
office  in  Fulham,  west  London. 


The  magazine  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  new  com¬ 
pany.  Extract 
Enterprises,  which  is 
funded  by  the  American-based 
publishing  software  develop¬ 
ers,  Tlw  Media  Services 
Group. 

"It  is  not  as  if  people  will  get 
our  magazine,  and  never  read 
about  famous  people  again." 
Arogundade  says.  "We  simply 
believe  that  rhere  is  so  much 
fascinating  stuff  to  be  written 
about  the  experiences  of 
people  who  have  never  given 
an  interview  or  been  chased 
down  the  street  by  the 
paparazzi" 
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Extracts  cover  girl  may  look  like  a  film  star:  in  fact  she  is  Christiana  Deutsch.  a  22-year-old  German  student 


When  a  definition  of  hell  is  being  ‘kebabed’  in  public 


“  T  et*s  not  descend  into 

1  personal  abuse,” 
Jeremy  Paxman  im¬ 
plored  one  of  the  participants 
in  You  Decide,  the  BBCs  new 
public  participation  current 
affairs  programme  last  week. 

It  was  a  request  that  many  of 
his  interviewees  on  Newsnight 
might  well  have  wanted  to  put 
to  him. 

From  my  experience  as  a 
Tory’  press  officer  booking 
Cabinet  ministers  on  inter¬ 
view  programmes,  most  politi- 
£uis  would  describe  the 
prospect  of  being  berated  by  a 
combination  of  Paxman  and  a 
studio  audience  as  the  very 
definition  of  interview  hell. 

But  giving  the  public  the 
chance  to  interrogate  politi¬ 
cians  and  other  movers  and 
shakers  without  the  medium 
of  a  professional  interviewer  is 
an  increasingly  popular  for¬ 
mat  for  news  and  current 
affairs  programmes.  It  com¬ 
bines  high  ideals  of  democrat¬ 
ic  accountability  with  prag¬ 
matic  considerations  about 
cost  —  studio  audiences  are 
cheap,  which  is  always  a 
strong  selling  point  to  the 
networks  in  these  days  of  tight 
budgetary  controls. 

You  Decide  is  the  latest  of 
this  genre.  Plaxman  has  estab- 

1t  was  difficult  not  ID  be 
moved  by  the  whoop  of 
joy  that  rang  through 
this  office  last  Thursday  as 
the  editor  who  subs  this  col- 
i  train  heard  that  her  daughter 
had  got  three  A  levels.  Across 
the  land,  most  of  us  enjoyed 
the  delight  or  vicariously 
suffered  the  sorrow  of  neigh¬ 
bours  or  colleagues  as  A-ievel 
results  were  posted.  - 
There  was  no  joy  in  Fleet 
Street,  however.  Editors  who 
constantly  publish  why-oh- 
why  articles  bemoaning  Brit¬ 
ain's  failures  spat  on  a 
success  story,  insulting  the 
triumphs  of  thousands  of 
students  in  England  and 
Wales,  their  teachers  and 
their  parents.  It  was  powerful 
confirmation  that  Fleet  Street 
prefers  bad  news  -  and  that 
if  the  news  is  good  editors 
prefer  to  snatch  defeat  from 
victory.  Yet  the  same  trend 
passes  without  any  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  scepticism  in  Germany. 
Prance  and  Japan. 

„  Only  yesterday  Terry 
I  Venables,  the  former  Eng¬ 
land  soccer  coach  wh°  tea 
England  so  gloriously  to  the 
semi-finals  of  Euro  96. 
lamenting  in  The  rjmes  , 

the  English  .were  too  reluc¬ 
tant  to  celebrate  victory  and 
too  eager  to  downgrade  our 
own  aSiewments.  1 
news  for  TeL  It's  die  same 


Simon  Brooke  reveals  that  the 
worst  fear  of  government  politicians 
is  being  interrogated  on  radio  or 
television  by  aggressive  interviewers 
and  live  studio  audiences 


fished  a  niche  for  himself  as  a 
tenacious  and  irreverent  inter¬ 
viewer.  but  at  least  politicians 
believe  that  he  plays  by  certain 
rules  and  his  style  has  the 
merit  of  familiarity. 

The  public  on  the  other 
hand  are.  to  a  large  extent,  an 
unknown  quantity.  For  a  press 
officer  whose  party  is  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  studio  audiences 
present  particular  difficulties. 
Government  ministers  know 
that  they  will  be  given  particu¬ 
larly  rough  treatment:  a  small 
proportion  of  the  audience 
may  not  agree  with  something 
that  the  Labour  Party  or  the 
Liberal  Democrats  stand  for. 
but  a  large  number  will  hate 
most  of  what  the  Government 
is  doing.  When  members  of  a 
studio  audience  or  a  phone4n 
publicly  berate  a  wriggling 
politician  it  is  known  as  being 
“kebabed". 

But  many  interviewers 
believe  this  is  a  nonsense.  “The 


implication  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  magical  about  being  a 
member  of  the  public  is  frank¬ 
ly  daft,”  says  John  Humphry*, 
a  presenter  on  Radio  4's  Today 
programme. “We  are  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  as  well  as 
being  professional  interview¬ 
ers:  we  all  have  kids,  we  pay 
taxes,  we  are  worried  about 
crime  and  wc  vote." 

He  is  sceptical  about  what 
can  be  achieved  by  allotting 
viewers  and  listeners  to  inter¬ 
rogate  politicians  directly. 
“Tlie  public  have  been  inter¬ 
viewing  politicians  in  one 
form  or  another  for  25  yea  rs  or 
so.  1  can  only  think  of  three  or 
four  examples  of  where  they 
have  come  up  with  something, 
so  I  don't  think  that  there  is  an 
overwhelming  argument  in 
favour  of  it.” 

Naturally,  the  producers  of 
public  participation  program¬ 
mes  have  other  ideas.  “Other 
than  at  election  times  politi- 
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Jeremy  Paxman:  tenacious 

rians  rarely  get  to  meet  large 
numbers  of  ordinary  people  in 
a  formal  setting."  says  Nick 
U/echin.  former  producer  of 
Radio  4’s  Anv  Questions?  “We 
get  people  from  all  walks  of 
fife  raising  issues  which  seem 
important  to  them  and  that  is 
very  unusual.  Even  in  an 
Oxford  Union  debate  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  all  of  a  certain  type, 
whereas  we  might  get  -400 
ordinary  people  who  have 
come  together  in  a  hall  in 
Houndsworth,  for  example." 


Today:  Most  politicians  pre¬ 
fer  being  interviewed  on 
breakfast  radio  because  they 
can  use  a  radio  car  rather 
than  travel  to  a  studio.  The 
interview  slot  just  after  the 
eight  o'clock  news  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  kudos  spot 

Question  Time:  Some  politi¬ 
cians  enjoy  the  opportunity 
to  debate  with  tfie  public 
directly  but  many,  especially 
Tories,  hate  it  Opposition 
politicians  find  the  pro¬ 
gramme  much  easier  than 


“I  enjoy  being  interviewed 
by  both  professionals  and  the 
public,  but  then  l  am  never 
hiding  my  views,"  says  Ken 
Livingstone,  MP. 

The  forceful  interrogation  of 
Margaret  Thatcher  by  Diana 
Gould,  a  housewife,  about  the 
sinking  of  the  Belgrano  in  the 
1983  general  ejection  cam¬ 
paign.  is  cited  as  an  example  of 
how  the  public  can  go  further 
than  a  professional  would. 

John  Humphrys  is  seen  by 
some  politicians  as  too  aggres¬ 
sive  —  last  year  Jonathan 
Aitken.  then  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  accused  him  of 
interrupting  the  Chancellor  32 


ministers  since  they  can  fuel 
the  audience's  concerns  rath¬ 
er  than  try  to  meet  them. 

Any  Questions?  Some  politi¬ 
cians  take  the  view  that 
because  it  is  a  radio  pro¬ 
gramme  Any  Questions? 
provides  a  more  civilised, 
thoughtful  debate  than  tele¬ 
vision's  Question  Time. 

Newsnight:  It  is  viewed  as 


times  in  one  five^ minute  inter¬ 
view  on  Today.  He  went  on  to 
argue  that  Humphrys*s  style 
of  interviewing  "had  poisoned 
the  well  of  democratic  debate". 

Humphrys  points  to  the 
reaction  from  Today  listeners 
in  defence  of  his  interviewing 
techniques.  "I  had  the  biggest 
postbag  I'd  ever  had  —  about 
1200  letters  and  faxes.  Ninety- 
six  per  cent  said  keep  at  it  and 
4  per  cent  agreed  with  Aitken. 

“I  am  eternally  grateful  to 
Aitken  because  you  can  never 
be  absolutely  certain  that 
you’re  getting  it  right,  but  that 
reaction  was  immensely 
encouraging." 


an  important  programme 
for  rounding  off  the  day's 
events.  A  dust-up  with 
Jeremy  Paxman  is  generally 
regarded  as  good  fun  rather 
than  a  terrifying  ordeal. 

On  the  Record:  Politicians 
don  It  like  doing  Sunday 
programmes  —  when  else  do 
they  see  their  families? 
There  is  also  the  belief  that 
the  only  viewers  are  political 


journalists  listening  out  fora 
Monday  front-page  story. 

Frost:  Frost’s  loose,  relaxed 
style  of  questioning  gives 
politicians  the  feeling  that 
they  can  get  their  message 
across.  "It's  more  inquisitori¬ 
al  than  accusatorial,"  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  former  minister. 

Dimbfeby:  Politicians  have 
discovered  that  Jonathan 
Dimbieby  is  an  effective 
chairman  and  that  his 
audience  is  well-behaved. 


Fleet  Street  gets  an  A  for 
moaning  but  E  for  analysis 


story  for  schools,  too. 

As  record  results  were  post¬ 
ed  yet  again  last  week,  most 
editors,  yet  again  led  by  die 
Conservative  MP  Sir  Rhodes 
Boyson  —  who  last  taught  in 
a  school  more  than  20  years 
agn  —  joined  the  chorus, 
saying  that  if  so  many  more 
students  were  passing,  stan¬ 
dards  must  be  going  down. 
"Suspicious”,  said  The  Daily 
Telegraph :  “A  cruel  betray¬ 
al".  said  die  Daily  Express; 
“A  bogus  education",  said 

The  Sunday  Times. 

One  of  the  qualities  of  a 
good  journalist  is  curiosity, 
the  ability  repeatedly  to  ask 
the  question  “Why?"  in  the 
search  for  at  least  some  sort 
of  partial  troth.  Yet  so  many 
of  the  A-level  newspaper 
reports  were  law  and  uneuri- 
ous.  Submitted  as  A-level 
papers,  they  would  have  been 
lucky  to  get  a  D  or  an  E.  Few 
reporters  bothered  to  do  even 
a  few  simple  sums. 

Among  all  18-yearolds  in 
England  and  Wales,  about 
40  per  cent  —  240.000  — 
study  for  A  levels.  One  in  five 


|  Brian  MacArftvur 


generation  works,  how  well 
they  are  taught  and  just  how 
bright  the  best  of  them  are. 
Unlike  my  generation,  they 
study  science  until  the  age  of 
16,  most  speak  two  foreign 
languages  and  they  do  nine 
or  ten  GCSEs  and  up  to  four 
A  levels. 


fails.  So  about  32  per  cent  of 
all  18-year-olds  —  say  about 
190.000  —  succeed  in  passing 
at  least  one  .■subject.  Only  16 
per  cent  of  that  cohort 
achieve  an  A  grade  —  a 
maximum  of  about  30,000, 
given  (hat  many  candidates 
get  two  or  three  As.  That  puts 
a  spin  on  (he  A-level  results 
that  has  yel  lo  appear  in  any 
newspaper  and  suggests  a 
conclusion  at  odds  with  the 
arguments  in  so  many  thun¬ 
dering  leading  articles. 

The  question  becomes  not 
whether  we  are  doing  too 
well  but  whether  we  are 
doing  well  enough  if  only 
30,000  18-year-olds  a  year 
obtain  the  highest  A-level 
grade.  It  is  surely  also  good 
news  that  more  IS-year-olds 


are  achieving  Ds  and  Es  no 
matter  what  the  subject  at 
least  the  general  level  of 
attainment  in  the  British 
population  is  rising. 

(As  they  do  sa  il  is  worth 
noting  one  small  item  of  Bri¬ 
tish  social  history  which  oc¬ 
curred  this  week  —  the  ap¬ 
pearance  for  the  first  time  in 
a  tabloid  daily  of  a  36-page 
supplement  listing  university 
vacancies  and  confirming  the 
arrival  of  mass  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  All  credit  to  the  Daily 
Mirror,  which  repackaged 
the  list  offered  in  its  sister 
paper.  The  Independent.) 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  editors 
of  national  newspapers^  do 
not  have  children  in  sixth 
forms.  If  they  did.  they  would 
understand  how  hard  this 


A  few  newspapers  did 
try  to  put  the  annual 
controversy  in  some 
sort  of  proper  context  A 
study  in  The  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  showed  that  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  questions  had  cer¬ 
tainly  not  changed  (although 
it  was  less  certain  about 
standards  of  marking}.  The 
Observer  had  the  bright  idea 
of  asking  the  head  boy  of  Sir 
Rhodes's  old  school,  who  got 
four  A  grades,  to  sit  his  1943 
Higher  School  Certificate.  It 
showed  that  he  would  have 
been  marked  down  in  1943 
for  being  too  dever.  A  letter 
to  The  Times  from  the  Head¬ 
masters'  and  Headmistress¬ 
es’  Conference,  a  fierce 
guardian  of  academic  stan¬ 
dards,  argued  that  quality 


was  rising  in  some  elements 
of  A  level. 

7Tie  Guardian  uncovered 
a  study  going  back  lo  19 JO 
which  judged  that  A-level 
maths  had  become  harder 
since  1951.  The  Sunday 
Times  found  a  school  where 
the  sixth  form  had  increased 
from  eight  to  120  in  seven 
years  and  A-levd  results  had 
improved  by  95  per  cent  in 
the  past  three  years. 

The  view  !  shared  was  put 
in  The  Guardian  by  Tony 
Higgins,  the  chief  executive 
of  the  Universities  and  Col¬ 
leges  Admissions  Service. 
The  critics  could  not  have  it 
both  ways,  he  argued.  The 
improvement  this  year  was 
met  by  a  cacophony  of  com¬ 
plaints.  Yet  if  the  results  had 
been  worse  than  in  previous 
years,  the  question  would 
have  been  what  was  wrong 
with  our  schools. 

Editors  might  also  look  up 
their  back  copies  of  The 
Bookseller  or  Prospect,  both 
of  which  have  published  a 
recent  lecture  by  Professor 
George  Steiner.  He  pointed 
out  (hat  entrance  exams  in 
mathematics  and  physics  for 
the  first  year  university  stu¬ 
dents  were  what  would  have 
been  post-doctoral  research 
less  than  15  years  ago.  And 
we  dare  to  say  that  standards 
are  falling. 
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Advertising  guru  is  made  a  Tory  peer 

■  Maurice  Saatchi.  the  advertising  guru  behind  the  controver¬ 
sial  “demon"  poster  of  Tony  Biair.  becomes  one  of  14  new  life 
peers  to  be  announced  today.  The  honour  is  a  reward  for  over 
17  years’  service  to  the  Conservative  Party. 

Mr  Saatchi.  50,  is  joined  by  Peter  Gummer.  the  chairman  of 
Shandwick  pic  and  chairman-designate  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  who  has  also  been  a  key  public  relations  adviser  to  the 
Tories  for  several  years _ Pages  1,  2 

DNA  tests  clear  boys  on  school  trip 

■  DNA  tests  have  ruled  out  five  British  teenage  boys  in  the 

continuing  investigation  into  the  rape  and  murder  of  schoolgirl 
Caroline  Dickinson  in  Brittany,  French  police  said.  The  boys, 
who  were  on  the  school  trip  with  the  murdered  girl,  gave  blood 
and  saliva  samples  with  their  parents’  permission - Page  1 


Tomb  worth  seeing 

Bank  holiday  sightseers  with  a 
taste  for  the  sepulchral  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  inside  the 
grandest  of  all  English  royal 
tombs _ Page  I 

Russian  turmoil 

Russia's  leadership  was  plunged 
into  chaos  after  Aleksandr  Lebed 
charged  Kremlin  hardliners  with 
forging  President  Yeltsin's  signa¬ 
ture  on  a  decree  ordering  the 
recapture  of  Grozny.—  Pages  1.  9 

Head  in  the  clouds 

John  Taylor,  whose  attempt  to 
become  the  first  black  Tory  MP 
sparked  an  ugly  race  row.  said 
his  elevation  to  the  Lords  was  like 
a  “rainbow" . . . Page  2 

‘Caring3  WPC  at  a  loss 

A  special  constable  who  used  her 
warrant  card  to  help  a  penniless 
neighbour  to  obtain  benefit  has 
been  tofd  to  resign  from  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  PUlice... - Page  3 

Hold  your  breath 

Britain’s  air  will  be  fit  to  breathe 
by  2005,  according  to  the  Envi¬ 
ronment  Secretary  who  unveils 
Europe’s  first  national  air  quality 
straregy  today - Page  4 

21-carat  revenge 

A  diamond  sorter,  wrongly  ac¬ 
cused  of  theft,  got  his  revenge 
when  his  wife  stood  outside  De 
Beers’  HQ  with  a  paster  of  him  in 
a  graduation  gown  emblazoned 
with  the  words  "Here’s  justice. 
De  Beers!" - ... - Page  5 


Victory  for  Nimbys 

Residents  in  Aldridge,  a  quiet 
West  Midlands  suburb,  won 
their  battle  against  the  expansion 
of  a  bail  hostel - —  Page  6 

Row  over  superbean 

Food  manufacturers  and  retailers 
are  divided  over  a  genetically 
modified  form  of  the  soya  “super¬ 
bean"  about  to  hit  supermarket 
shelves - Page  8 

FBI’s  power  grab 

The  battle  for  control  of  the  US 
intelligence  community  entered 
an  endgame  with  FBI  plans  to 
almost  double  its  overseas  pres¬ 
ence  and  apparently  leave  CIA 
agents  out  in  the  raid - Page  9 

Dole’s  lieutenant 

Colin  Powell  unexpectedly  joined 
Bob  Dole  on  the  campaign  trail 
for  the  first  time  amid  renewed 
speculation  that  he  would  be  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  in  a  Dole  adminis¬ 
tration - - - .Page  10 

Child-sex  link 

Belgian  police  are  investigating 
the  possibility  of  an  East-West 
link  in  the  European  child-sex 
trade  after  charging  a  fourth 
paedophile  suspect - Page  10 

Poison  arsenal 

The  arrest  of  two  German  busi¬ 
nessmen  suspected  of  smuggling 
equipment  to  Libya  for  making 
poison  gas  has  confirmed  fears  of 
Western  intelligence  that  Colonel 
Gaddafi  is  building  up  a  chemi¬ 
cal  arsenal..— - - Page  11 


WUSTOiGS 


Preview:  Some  marriages  seem 
doomed  from  the  start-  Inside  Sto¬ 
ry:  Betrayal  (BBC1. 10pm)  Review: 
Matthew  Bond  on  a  gem  of  a  film 
about  two  girl  guides - Page  43 


Tony  Hefiernam  puts  the  final  touches  to  the  stage  for  tonight’s  inaugural  production  at  the  reconstructed  Globe  Theatre.  Report,  page  1 


Halifax:  Halifax  Building  Society 
has  spent  nearly  £300  million  in 
two  years  on  special  mortgage  in¬ 
centives  such  as  discounted  home 
loans  and  cash-backs  to  attract 
borrowers . . . . . Page  23 

Hotels:  Thistle  Hotels  plans  a  flota¬ 
tion  next  month,  valuing  the  com¬ 
pany  at  between  £1  billion  and  £15 

billion . Page  23 

Economy:  Fresh  economic  data 
showing  further  strong  growth  in 
consumer  credit  and  a  continued 
demand  for  home  loans  brought 

cheer  to  the  City _ _ Page  23 

Markets:  The  FT-SE  100  index  rose 
19.7  points  to  close  at  3883.4.  Ster¬ 
ling’s  trade-weighted  index  rose  to 
84-8  after  a  rise  from  $2-5-453  to 
$1-5471  and  from  DM22996  to 
DM23043 . . . Page  26 


Cricket  Ed  Giddins,  one  of  the 
English  game's  brightest  young 
fast  bowlers,  was  banned  until 
April  1988  after  being  found  guilty 
of  using  cocaine _ _ Page  44 

Football:  Alan  Shearer  will  make 
his  home  debut  for  Newcastle  Uni¬ 
ted  against  Wimbledon  in  a  proba¬ 
ble  three-man  attack  alongside 
Faustina  Asprilla  and  Les  Fer¬ 
dinand  - Page  44 

Motor  racing:  Friday  practice  is  to 
be  abolished  and  an  extra  grand 
prix  added  in  a  package  of  changes 
to  the  Formula  One  programme 
from  next  season _ _ Page  44 

Radng:  Hailing,  winner  of  consec¬ 
utive  victories  in  the  Eclipse  Stakes, 
broke  die  record  for  theJuddmonte 
International  Stakes  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  at  Ebor _ _ Page  39 


For  better,  for  worse,  at  a  D-l-Y  store 

■  “You  can  do  it  if  you  B&Q  it,”  says  the  jingle,  and  the 
possibilities  will  soon  extend  to  instore  marriage  if  Britain’s 
largest  D-I-Y  retailer  gets  its  way.  B&Q  has  applied  for  its  new 
superstore  in  Cambridge  to  be  registered  as  a  venue  for  civil 
marriages.  Store  manager  Emma  Carrigan  said:  “It  is  being 
done  very  tastefully" - - - Page  1 
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New  on  screen:  The  Drambuie 
Edinburgh  Film  Festival  show¬ 
cases  a  great  collection  of  indepen¬ 
dent  productions,  including  the 
British-made  Gallivant  and  an 
Irish  tale,  Trojan  Eddie. ...Page  33 

Edinburgh  nights:  At  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Festival  the  Martha  Gra¬ 
ham  Dance  Company  celebrated 
the  early  work  of  its  pioneering 

founder . , . . . . Page  33 

Classic  Beckett  An  exquisite  Dub¬ 
lin  Gate  Theatre  production  of 
Waiting  For  Godot  has  come  to  the 
Kilkenny  Festival  fresh  from  its 
New  York  triumph . Page  34 

Much  prized:  American  playwright 
Wend)’  Wasserstein  brings  The 
Heidi  Chronicles  to  London  —  the 
play  which  won  her  a  Tony  Award 
and  the  Pulitzer . - . Page  35 


TOMORROW 


IN  THE  TIMES 

■  FILMS 

Geoff  Brown  reviews 
Arnold  Scwharzenegger 
in  the  summer 
blockbuster  Eraser 

■ BOOKS 

John  Habgood  on  the 
millennium,  Peter 
Ackroyd  on 
T.E.  Lawrence 


I  •  FE ATURSS^ 


Who’s  next  Three  of  our  greatest 
monarchs  have  been  queens,  so 
why  fear  a  change  in  the  rules  of 
royal  succession,  asks  Rachel 
CampbeU-Johnston _ Page  13 

Church  disunity:  Mary  Riddell  in¬ 
terviews  Alice  Thomas  Ellis,  the 
orthodox  Roman  Catholic  whose 
attack  on  the  late  Derek  Worlock 
had  the  liberal  Catholics  up  in 
arms.._ .. . Page  13 


Club  culture:  If  you  are  not  in  the 
know,  the  culture  of  today’s  club 
scene  can  be  as  elitist  as  going  to 
Glyndeboume . Page  12 


Kebabed:  Politicians'  worst  fear  is 
being  grilled  by  tough  TV  and 

radio  interviewers... . -Page  21 

Star  fatigue:  A  new  magazine  suc¬ 
cess  story  that  relies  on  images  of 
the  girl  next  door . Page  21 


Minima!  comforts:  The  image  of 
Minimalist  architecture  is  cold  and 
unyielding  but,  says  Rachel  Kelly, 
there  are  benefits - Page  19 


The  greatest  value  he  [Perot)  could 
bring  to  this  years  election  would 
be  to  continue  to  harp  on  the  deficit 
and  entitlements,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  egg  on  Dole  and 
Clinton  to  respond 

—  Los  Angeles  Times 


Diesel  exhaustion 

The  Government  may  hope  lha! 
new  technology  can  make  diesel 
vehicles  safer.  But  the  evidence  of 
the  past  is  that  every  new  technofj 
logy  is  in  vain  chase  after  the  effects  ** 
of  traffic  growth - P*ge  15 

Germany’s  blind  eye 

No  chances  should  be  taken  witha 
regime  as  unstable  and  malign  as 
that  of  Colonel  Gaddafi  .....Page  15 

inside  the  tomb 

Victoria  and  Albert's  mausoleum  is 
a  unique  symbol  of  the  higher  Vic¬ 
torian  values,  well  worth  the 
visit . . Page  15 


JOHN  GRIGG 

How  does  the  political  scene  today 
compare  with  1906?  Now  as  then,  a 
Conservative  Government,  after  a  , 
long  period  in  office,  is  faced  with* 
the  likelihood  of  overwhelming  de¬ 
feat  Now  as  then,  the  Tories  seera 
divided  and  unable  to  control 
events,  while  the  main  opposition 
party  appears  to  have  regained  its 
confidence - - — . Page  14 

ALAN  COREN 

Cometh  the  hour,  cometh  the  man. . 
It  must  of  course,  be  the  right  man 
at  the  right  hour:  had  it  been,  say, 
the  infant  Isaac  Newton  watching 
his  mother’s  kettle-lid  rattling  up 
and  down,  there  is  scant  chance 
that  his  observation  would  have  led 
to  the  8.14  from  Oipington,  nor 
may  we  be  any  more  confident  that 
had  a  Virginian  potato  fallen  on 
Walter  Raleigh’s  head,  the  world 
would  have  ended  up  with  gravity 
rather  than  chips - Page  14 


Brigadier  Roy  Smith-Hill,  Royal 
Marine:  Colin  Hampton,  cellist; 
Alfred  Doulton,  former  headmas¬ 
ter  of  Highgate  School;  Jim  Nich¬ 
olson,  former  art  director 
of  the  National  Trust  for 
Scotland — — — __ — Page  17 
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A-level  results;  university  places; 
British  inventions;  European  de¬ 
mocracy;  the  cattle  cull;  Bratby’s 
portraits;  Fabians  and  the  mon¬ 
archy ... — .... - Page  15 
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□  General:  England  and  Wales  will  be 
doudy  at  first  with  outbreaks  of  rain.  The 
showers  wiH  increasingly  become  con¬ 
fined  to  western  and  northern  parts, 
where  there  Is  still  ihe  slight  risk  erf  o! 
thunder.  Winds  light,  mainly  southwest¬ 
erly,  and  It  will  feel  cooler  and  fresher. 

Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland  will 
start  wet,  but  dearer,  showery  weather 
will  edge  gradually  from  the  south. 
Temperatures  wiH  be  about  normal  in  a 
moderate  breeze. 

□  London,  SE,  E  England,  E  Anglia, 
E  Midlands:  Showers,  largely  dying  out 
later.  Wind  moderate  mainly  south¬ 
westerly.  Cooler.  Max  23C  (73F). 

□  Central  S,  Cent  N,  NW,  SW 
England,  W  Midlands,  Channel 
fates,  Wales:  Showers,  perhaps 


thundery  at  first.  Wind  moderate  mainly 
southwesterly.  Max  19C  to  21C  (66F  to 
70F). 

□  Lake  District,  We  of  Man,  NE 
England,  Borders,  SW  Scotland, 
Glasgow,  N  Ireland:  Outbreaks  ol  ran, 
possibly  thundery  at  first,  becoming 
clearer  later.  Wind  light  and  variable. 
Max20C  (68F). 

□  Edinburgh  &  Dundee,  Aberdeen, 
Central  Highlands,  Moray  Rrth,  NE, 
NW  Scotland,  Argyll:  Thundery  rain, 
slow  lo  dear.  Wind  moderate  to  fresh, 
mainly  northeasterly-  Max  17C  (63F) 

□  Orkney,  Shetland:  Outbreaks  of 
rain,  possibly  thundery  Wind  moderate 
lo  fresh  nortneaslerly.  Max  15C  (59 F) 

□  Outlook:  Becoming  mainly  dry  for  a 
time  with  further  rain  later 


4  4  showers 
Sleet  and 


AROUND  BRITAIN  YESTERDAY 
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24  hrS  SO  5  pirc  b=t 


ACROSS 

I  Crooked  receiver  redistributed 
notes  (9). 

6  Musician  taking  time  to  form 
group  (5). 

9  Port  tastes  extremely  third-rate  (7). 

10  Meeting  with  the  Queen  about 
marriage  (7). 

11  Little  girl's  at  a  dance  (5). 

12  Statesman,  a  combination  of 
Bright  and  Pitt,  say?  (9). 

13  Staff  shut  up  in  a  factory  (8). 

15  Game  bird  losing  its  way  in  die 
desert  (4). 

19  Question  possible  cause  of  infla¬ 
tion  (4). 

20  Where  you’ll  see  Cockney  strip  off 
and  spar  (8). 

23  Weather  that’s  unusual  in  middle 
of  gate  (9). 

24  Subsequently  remove  lead  from 
part  of  roof  (5). 


seouently  remove  lead  from 
:  of  roof  (5). 


Solution  to  Puzzle  No  2(1251 
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26  Make  long  car  journey  abroad 
(4.3). 

27  Anne's  getting  drunk  on  gin  (7). 

28  Crew  employed  aboard  freighter 
(5). 

29  Spanish  literary  hack's  name 
senorita  recollected  (9). 

DOWN 

1  The  impression  a  letter  might 
convey  (4,5). 

2  Sales  patter  -  in  European  lan¬ 
guage  origLnaJJy  (5). 

3  Let's  fence  (8). 

4  Developing  work  unit  in  Eastern 
China  (S). 

5  Sailors  making  someone  fierce  (6). 

6  Rather  rude,  like  a  take  1  get 
embarrassed  about?  (6). 

7  High-flier  on  the  French  embassy 
staff  (9). 

8  Scotswoman  goes  to  church  for 
this  reason  (5). 

14  Lame  man's  right  to  be  treated  (9). 

16  Mediate  to  bury  die  issue,  report¬ 
edly  (9). 

17  My  advantage  point!  (8). 

18  He  hits  animal  repeatedly  with  it 

(S). 

21  Helper  briefly  welcoming  soldiers 
to  class  (6). 

22  He  won’t  eat  more  quickly  (6). 

23  Refuse  to  be  profligate  (5). 

25  Run  on  track  to  prepare  for  races 


Turns  Two  Crossword,  page  44 
The  answer  to  21  down  in  crossword 
puzzle  number 20250 should  haw  read 
Egeria. 


Fcr  tho  latest  AA  traffioroadworiis  mtormatton.  24 
hours  a  day.  dial  0336  40 1  lallowcd  by  the 
appropriate  code 
London  &  SE  traffic,  roadworks 
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Ke«i‘Simy.Sus5e*,«ants  734 

M25 London  CrtKaJ  only  .  .  ..736 


Natonai  motorways  ... _  ..  737 

WeriOouroy  ....  738 

Wafa, . . .  .  739 

Mutants  .  ..  „?40 

EastAngO  _  .  741 

Nartfmed  En^and  ..  742 

North-easi  England  743 

Scottand  _  — . 744 

Northern  Ireland  .  ..  . . 74S 

AA  RoadKAdi  s  cftjqed  at  39p  per  mnufc  (cheap 
ram  and  49p  per  mrutD  at  d  otherttmes 

HOURSOF  DARKNESS^ 

BSun  rises:  Sun  aem: 

556am  810pm 

Moon  sets  Moon  rises 

11.15  pm  136  pm 


Moon  sets  Moon  rises 
11.15  pm  136  pm 


First  quarter  tomorrow 
London  8  10  pm  to  558  am 
Bristol  8 20  pm  to  6  07  am 
Etfinburgh  B  34  pm  to  558  am 
Manchester  824  pm  to  6  01  am 
Penzance  829  pn  to  622  am 
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Ireland,  deepening 


and 

sunny 
^  showers 

Lightning 

^Snow 

Temperature 
13  (Celsius) 

»  Wind  speed 
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—  Sea 
***  conditions 


ABROAD 


I*--*. 

'  ^  •a'/’**  *  ^  "■ 


i  sic;  * 


Bermuda 

Sterna: 

BadA 

Brussels 

Budapst 

Ctio 

Capa  Tn 

Ch'chui  Ji 

Chicago 

Cologne 

Cmto 

Cphagn 


1  X  Dublin  16  64  1 

6  5  Dubrovnft  25  77  9 

2  a  Faro  23  73  s 

l  s  Florence  28  82  I 

4  s  Franfdurt  28  82  s 

9  s  Fuichal  24  751 

7  s  Geneva  24  75  s 

1  I  GtoraRar  27  61  s 

8 1  HetsMd  26  rs  t 

2  t  Hong  X  30  86  c 

5  t  tonsBrcfc  24  re  i 

0  c  Inverness  23  73  s 

1  s  Istanbul  26  79  t 

7  I  Jeddah  35  96  s 

0  c  Jersey  29  84  a 

7  s  Jotxjra  21  70  c 

2  s  LAngm  23  73  ■ 

2  s  L  Palmas  26  79  s 

1  s  La  Total  28  62  s 

4  s  Lisbon  24  75  t 

3  -  Locarno  25  77s 

2  s  Luxambg  26  79  s 

1  s  Luxor  40104  s 

2  I  Madrid  27  81  b 

3  s  Moprca  33  90  s 

Tampersnaes  at  midday  local 


Mofc'ma 

Mexico  C 

Mtami 

Wan 

Montreal 

Moscow 

Munfcti 

N  Den 

N  York 

Nakool 

Naples 

Nk» 

Oslo 

Paris 

PoWng 

Perth 

Prague 

SEC* 

Rio  da  J 
llyadh 

Romo 


S  Frisco 

SPmJo 

Sahburg 

Santogo 

Soom 

Sr’S’POr 

BCkhotm 

Strasb'rg 

gVdrfy 

tins 

Tonerka 

Tokyo 

Torarto 

Tunis 

Vokmcia 

VancVer 

Vontce 


TODAY 
London  &Kjoa 
Abardean 
A  vermouth 


Dubfin  (N  Wall) 

Falmouth 

Qioonock 


Mflord  Haven 


Warsaw 

Wanton 

WoTnatori 

Zurich 


|  Bun ii Hanny  ig  66  I 
wneonMoretoy  *  *•  natmatgjig 
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accepted.  Sweats  na4abaty,anxrttn  : 
and  tSlerag  travel  prafc.  takidkss  Jody,  j 
'  Booh  by  5*  Seotamber.  i 


Total  number  of  lives  saved  so  far  year: 

Total  number  oflifeboat  launches  so  far  this  year: 
Cost  to  RNLI  per  day: 

Cost  to  taxpayer: 

To  make  a  donation,  telephone: 


2,210 

£173,000 

£0 

0800  S43210 


Lifeboats 

''owe  turn*!  innaum* 

Jfe*  dumy  Sn.  ZDMn; 


